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TIMAEUS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TIMAEUS 


From the time of Aristotle downwards the TZimaeus 
has been regarded as one of the most significant 
writings of Plato. It has arrested the attention of 
philosophic inquirers because of the scope of its 
speculations ; while the literary genius displayed in 
the style and diction of its central Myth has com- 
pelled the admiration of the artistic reader. The 
theme of that central Myth is nothing less than the 
Creation of the Universe—“in the beginning How 
the Heawver and Earth rose out of Chaos’; and the 
oracular obscurity with which this abstruse theme is 
expounded has served to excite rather than repel the 
interest of the curious student of every age. 

The Timaeus is professedly a sequel to the Republic, 
portions of which are recapitulated in the prefatory 
chapter, and it is also the first section of a projected 
trilogy, which was intended to contain also a Critzas 
(of which only a fragment remains) and a Hermo- 
crates. The interlocutors of the dialogue are Socrates, 
Timaeus, Hermocrates, and Critias. Of Timaeus of 
Locri nothing authentic is known beyond what we 
learn from the dialogue itself—that he was a man of 
high social position and wide culture, especially skilled 
in mathematics and astronomy : later tradition makes 
him out a leader of the Pythagorean school. Hermo- 
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crates is generally identified with the famous Syra- 
cusan general of that name, who is said to have spent 
his later years in exile at Sparta and in Asia Minor. 
Critias, a connexion of Plato’s, poet and orator, chief 
of the 30 tyrants of 404 B.c., has already figured in the 
earlier dialogues, Charmides and Protagoras. Of him 
it was said, according to the Scholiast, that he was 
“an amateur among philosophers, a philosopher among 
amateurs.” 

The dialogue may conveniently be divided into 
three main sections : 

(1) The Introduction, including the Atlantis legend 
as related by Solon (19 4-27 c). 

(2) The making of the Soul of the World; the 
doctrine of the Elements ; and the theory of matter 
and of sense-objects (27 c-69 a). 

(3) The making of Man’s Soul and Body ; physio- 
logy and pathology (69 a-end). 

Of the introductory section little need be said. 
The Atlantis legend serves as a connecting link 
between the Ttimaeus and the Critias, but how far the 
legend as here given is really based on earlier tradi- 
tion, and whether there ever existed any island of 
the kind described, seems to be quite uncertain. 
The fact that it would lie somewhere near that vol- 
canic belt of the earth’s crust which stretches from 
Etna and Vesuvius to Teneriffe may seem to lend 
some plausibility to the story. In any case the 
account of the ancient Athenians and the islanders 
of Atlantis whom they routed is a fine piece of literary 
fiction; and in its eulogy of Athens it has many 
points of resemblance to such appreciations as we 
find in the Menexenus and the third book of the 
Laws: ‘the men of Marathon”’ had their proto- 
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types in the saviours of Greece from Atlantis 9000 
years before. 

The central portion of the T%maeus is that which 
has chiefly won it fame. In it is handled the most 
tremendous of subjects, the construction of the 
Universe. We are transported in imagination to a 
point “ before the beginning of years,’’ when time 
was not, and “‘ the earth was without form and void.”’ 
There we follow, step by step, the process whereby 
the World was built up into a harmonious structure, 
and Cosmos evolved out of Chaos. We need not 
repeat here all the details of that process; nor can 
we deal at length with the many obscure problems 
and points of controversy which are raised by the 
mythical language in which the exposition is clothed. 
But it may be helpful to the reader unversed in 
Plato’s philosophy if we add some observations, 
mostly of a general character, calling attention to the 
most netable points of his doctrine as here set forth. 

In a well-known passage of the Phaedo (96 a ff.) 
Plato had criticized the earlier philosophers for their 
failuxe to indicate the Cause of the physical pro- 
cesses by which they explained the World: even 
Anaxagoras, when he introduces his World-ordering 
‘* Reason,”’ makes very little use of it as a causative 
principle. A thorough-going teleological explanation of 
the Universe is what Plato desiderated in the Phaedo, 
and what he attempts to provide in the Timaeus. But 
in this connexion it is important to notice that a 
distinction is drawn between Cause proper, or final 
cause, and auxiliary Cause, which is the sum of 
necessary physical conditions. Related to this is the 
distinction between the operations of Intelligence 
and the works of Necessity in the formation of the 
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World ; we have to recognize that the Divine Reason 
which in all things designs the best cannot always 
and completely realize its designs because of an 
intrinsic and incorrigible element which subsists 
always in the World. 

Another distinction, fundamental in Plato’s philo- 
sophy, is that which meets us at the outset of this 
section—the distinction between Being and Becom- 
ing. Being is changeless, eternal, self-existent, 
apprehensible by thought only; Becoming is the 
opposite—ever-changing, never truly existent, and 
the object of irrational sensation. The one is the 
Ideal sphere, the other the Phenomenal; and it is 
evident that the visible Universe belongs to the 
latter. Consequently it cannot be an object of pure 
thought and does not admit of investigation by 
“* science ’’ in the strict sense of the term.” And thus 
we find Plato emphasizing repeatedly the provisional 
character of his exposition: the true must -be dis- 
tinguished from the “‘ kkely” or probable, and it is 
only the latter which we can hope to attain in dealing 
with matters of this kind. In making this distinetion 
Plato was not innovating : long before him Parmen- 
ides had divided his exposition into two sections, 
“the Way of Truth” and “the Way of Opinion,” 
while Democritus had drawn a sharp line of division 
between the ‘‘ Dark Knowledge” we have of sensibles 
and the “ Genuine Knowledge”’ which apprehends 
the only realities, the Atoms and the Void. But 
while Plato is thus careful to mark the hypothetical 
and uncertain character which attaches to all physical 
investigation as such, he is obviously serious with the 
explanations he gives, and regards them as a summary 
of the best knowledge available de rerum natura. 
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The réle of the World-Artificer, the “ Demiurge,” 
is similar to that of the Anaxagorean ‘“ Nous ”’ 
(Reason). He is not a Creator, in the strict sense ; 
that is to say, he does not make things ex nzhelo but 
only imposes order and system on pre-existing Chaos. 
Nor does he continue to act directly, 7 propria 
persona, throughout the process of world-building, 
but, at a certain stage, hands over his task to the 
created star-gods and retires into his primal solitude. 
This, at least, is what the mythical narrative tells us ; 
but later on we hear of ‘ God ”’ (in the singular) or 
“the Divine” Power, as well as “the Gods” (in 
the plural), taking an active part in operations marked 
by rational purpose. The chief characteristic of the 
Demiurge is his goodness : he aims always at the best : 
he is, in fact, the embodiment of ‘the Good” 
regarded as efficient Cause. This inevitably reminds 
us of the famous passage in the Republic which 
describés ‘*the Self-Good,” or supreme Idea of Good, 
as the source of all knowledge and all existence, the 
Sun of the intelligible sphere; and many inter- 
preters of Platonism have identified the Demiurge 
with this Idea. But if the Demiurge is the Idea of 
the Good; what then is the “‘ Model” or Pattern 
(paradeigma) in view of which he operates, the “ Self- 
Animal’’? Surely it must be an Idea, and a final 
cause, 2.e. the Idea of the Good ; in which case the 
Demiurge cannot be this (or any) Idea. And, in 
general, we may say that the Ideas are described as 
objects of intelligence, not intelligences, whereas the 
Demiurge obviously is an intelligence. Consequently 
there would seem to be no way of maintaining this 
identification of the Demiurge with the Idea of the 
Good except by supposing that there is no real 
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distinction between the Demiurge and his Model, 
he being at once subject and object, intellect and 
intelligible, equivalent, in fact, to Aristotle’s Deity— 
‘Thought thinking upon Thought.” But there is no 
hint in the text of the Timaeus that this is Plato’s 
meaning. A more plausible identification finds the 
Demiurge in the ‘‘ Cause of the Mixture” as ex- 
pounded in the Philebus (23 p ff.), many phrases of 
which echo the language of the Z2maeus, describing 
the efficient Cause as a “‘ Demiurgic ” power (27 B), 
“ veritable and divine Reason ” (22 c, 28 p, 30 c). 

The primary operation of the Demiurge is to 
construct the World-Soul. In his deseription of this 
process Plato mixes myth with mathematics in a 
peculiarly baffling way. The World-Soul is said to 
be composed of three elements, Sameness, Otherness, 
and Being; or of “the indivisible and changeless 
essence,”’ ‘‘ the divisible,” and a third essence which 
is a mean proportional between these tWo. * More- 
over, it is constructed so as to combine within itself 
one ‘‘ Circle of the Same ” and seven “ Circles of the 
Other.” This fact, together with the matheméatical 
details of the construction, suggests at once that the 
main purpose of the doctrine of the World-Soul is to 
supply an explanation of the heavenly bodies, their 
revolutions and periods, the “ Circle of the Same ” 
being that of the fixed stars, and the “ Circles of the 
Other” those of the seven planets. The details of 
Plato’s astronomy (a subject in which he shows great 
interest both here and elsewhere) need not concern 
us, but his views about the nature of Soul are of 
such importance for his philosophy in general that 
further explanation may be desirable. 

Although Timaeus mentions Motion and its kinds 
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before he treats of Soul, this order is really illogical 
inasmuch as there can be no motion apart from Soul. 
For already in the Phaedrus, and again in the Laws 
(896 a), Plato defines Soul as “ the self-moving,” the 
first principle and originator of all movement. It 
is at once the cause of its own subjective affections 
(desire, emotion, opinion, etc., see Laws 897 a), and 
of all motion and change in the corporeal world, 
which give rise to the sense-qualities of material 
things. In the Zimaeus (34.4) we have seven kinds 
or modes of Motion distinguished, and in the Laws 
ten kinds; but both dialogues agree in making one 
special kind correspond to “the revolutions and 
reckonings of Reason,” namely the uniform revolution 
of a sphere revolving on its own axis and in the same 
spot. That is the highest and best type of motion, 
the type proper to that prime embodiment of rational 
activity, the World-All; and in the outer Circle of 
the Cosmit Sphere, the heaven of the fixed stars, this 
type of motion is seen at its purest. Moreover, Plato 
seems to attach a special importance to this “* revolu- 
tion*of Reason ”’ because he sees in it an example of 
the union of opposites, Motion reconciled with Rest, 
“the Same ” with “ the Other.” 

The precise relation of Reason to Soul is frequently 
left obscure. Ifthe Demiurge is Reason personified, 
as one seems bound to suppose, and also the Con- 
structor of Soul, it appears to follow that Reason is 
separate from Soul and prior thereto. On the other 
hand, if Soul is the first cause of Motion and Reason 
possesses Motion, Soul must be prior to Reason. To 
resolve this apparent contradiction it seems best to 
regard Reason as a species of Soul, or a part of Soul 
(as in the Republic, 435 & ff.) ; or, to use the language 
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of the Theaeietus (185 £), Reason is Soul functioning 
‘itself by itself.”’ This view is supported not only 
by the assigning of “ the Motion of Reason ” to the 
(seven) Motions of the Soul, but also by the position 
ascribed to human reason as one of the three parts 
of the embodied soul. Further confirmation of this 
partial identity of Soul and Reason is afforded by the 
statement (in 37 B-c) that Soul apprehends intelli- 
gible objects through the action of “ the Circle of the 
Same,” which is a part of herself, on the principle 
“like is known by like.” Taking all this into con- 
sideration we seem forced to the conclusion that the 
Demiurge is no separate Power or independent 
Divinity, but merely a part or faculty of the World- 
Soul, his apparent independence being due solely to 
the mythical form of the exposition. , 

Turning next to the account given of the Body of 
the Universe, there is no point more obscure or more 
vehemently disputed than the nature of the sé-called 
‘“ Platonic matter.”” The passage which deals with 
this subject (48 & ff.) begins by stating that besides the 
Model and the Copy a third principle is necessary to 
the formation of the World. The Forms which pass 
in and out of the world of changing elements require 
a permanent substrate upon which they may imprint 
themselves. Such a substrate must itself be wholly 
formless, but capable of receiving forms of every 
kind ; it is essentially “ the all-receptive,” “‘ that an 
which” the forms appear, or “ place.” The view 
taken by Zeller, and other important authorities, 
identifies this with Space. No doubt there is a good 
deal in Plato’s account which seems to favour this 
view ; but it does not seem quite satisfactory. For 
one thing, if Plato means simply “ empty space,”’ or 
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“the void,’’ why does he not say so plainly? Why 
so much mystification about it? Again, irregular 
motion (52 p) and weight (53 a) are ascribed to the 
substrate, but are hardly attributes of empty space. 
The supporters of the identification with Space try 
to avoid some of the difficulties it involves by distin- 
guishing between a“ primary matter,” which is Space, 
and a ‘‘ secondary matter ”’ of a mythical character ; 
but this device is neither legitimate nor successful. 
The fact that the assumption of this substrate is 
closely connected with Plato’s doctrine of the Ele- 
ments (53 c ff.) leads us rather to the belief that it 
corresponds to the Democritean conception of a 
primitive ground-stuff, void of quality, from which 
the infinity of atoms are split off. So it may help us 
to understand the doctrine of the material substrate, 
regarded in itself, if we consider briefly the doctrine 
of the elements. 

In 3h &. we are told that the Body of the Universe 
is compounded of the four elements—fire, air, water, 
earth—of which the second and third are mean pro- 
portionals between the first and last. In this Plato 
is merely adopting the doctrine of Empedocles, who 
affirmed these elements to be “ the four roots of all 
things’; and he gives no hint that they are not 
basic substances. But when we come to 53 c ff. we 
are told that these so-called elements are not, strictly 
speaking, ‘‘ elements ”’ at all (in the sense of simple 
basic substances) but compounds; and they are 
analysed for us into their ultimate constituents. By 
the aid of the latest researches in Stereometry, Plato 
explains the formation of the five regular solids (the 
so-called ‘‘ Platonic bodies ’’), four of which he assigns 
to the elements. Thus it is shown how each of these 
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is an aggregate of basic triangles. For the details 
of this analysis we must refer to the text itself; but 
one of the questions it raises deserves attention, since 
it bears on the problem of the material substrate. If 
the basic triangles are merely mathematical figures 
existent in pure space, how can they form solid bodies 
endowed with corporeal qualities? Is it not more 
likely that Plato conceived his triangles to be a kind 
of prisms, corresponding to the solid atoms of Demo- 
critus ; and if so, must not the substrate in which they 
are located be something more substantial than pure 
space 

It is in connexion with the “ dim and baffling form ”’ 
of the Substrate and with the doctrine of the Elements 
that Plato makes his most positivé statement about 
the Ideas (51 B ff.). Already, in 27 p ff., he had dis- 
tinguished sharply between eternal Being, the object 
of thought, and that which is ceaselessly in process of 
Becoming and Perishing, the object of opinfon and 
sense, This distinction was required in order to 
make clear the relation between the visible Universe 
and its Model, the “‘ Self-Animal ”’ ; and this Idea of 
the Universe as a Living Whole is the only Idea 
referred to in the earlier passage. In the later 
passage it is the Idea of Fire which is specially men- 
tioned, and other Ideas are implied, though not 
specified. The terms used in describing Ideas, or 
“intelligible Forms,” are very similar to those em- 
ployed in such earlier dialogues as the Symposium, 
Phaedo, and Republic: the Ideas are eternal, immut- 
able, self-subsistent essences, cognizable only by pure 
thought. And, what is most remarkable, the proof 
of the reality of the Ideas is made to lie in the differ- 
ence between reason and opinion: since reason and 
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opinion are two distinct faculties, they must deal with 
two different classes of objects, and the objects of 
Reason can only be intelligible Forms or Ideas. Plato, 
as it appears from this, approaches the doctrine of 
the Ideas from the side of Epistemology rather than 
of Ontology : the reality of the Ideas is an assumption 
necessary to provide an objective basis for any valid 
science or system of knowledge. But it cannot be 
said that the Zimaeus adds anything new to our 
knowledge of the Ideal Theory, and no unprejudiced 
reader would venture to claim that “the Timaeus, 
and the Timaeus alone, enables us to recognize 
Platonism as a complete and coherent system of 
monistic idealism,” or to assert that “the Tzmaeus 
furnishes us with a master-key, whereby alone we 
may enter into Plato’s secret chambers.” 

In truth, there is but little of metaphysics in the 
Timaeus ; it is mainly occupied with the attempt to 
give a ‘‘ probable ” account of matters which belong 
to the sciences of physics and physiology. And the 
departments of “‘ natural” science in which Plato 
displays most interest are those which admit of treat- 
ment by applied mathematics. Indeed we may fairly 
suppose that one of the main purposes of the Zamaeus 
is to provide a permanent record of the discoveries of 
Plato’s friends Theaetetus and Eudoxus in the field 
of mathematics and astronomy, by enshrining them 
in a general treatise for which no fitter title could be 
found than the words ‘“‘ God geometrizes.”’ Nor was 
it only for its own sake that Plato valued this branch 
of learning : he valued it also as a help to the know- 
ledge of law and order, measure and symmetry, 
uniformity and regularity, harmony and rhythm ; 
and to the application of these to the art of life. By 
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discovering the “ numbers and forms ”’ of the divinely 
ordered Cosmos, and the laws of the motions of the 
stellar deities, we are determining a standard and 
pattern for our own souls and their emotions ; since 
our well-being lies in conforming to the Universal 
Order, keeping step with the rhythm of the Cosmos 
and in tune with the celestial harmonies. So true is 
it that ‘‘in the image of God made He man,” and 
that the chief end of Man and his final felicity is 
** assimilation to God ”—Man the visible Microcosm 
imaging God the invisible Macrocosm. Thus Cos- 
mology is for the sake of Ethics and Politics: the 
Cosmic Goodness and Beauty are worth study if they 
teach us to make ourselves more beautiful and good 
“in the inner man”: for virtue is the first theme of 
Plato’s teaching and the last. 

In Plato’s view the “ natural sciences ”’ with which 
this dialogue is mainly occupied—physics, biology, 
and pathology—are precisely those branchgs gf study 
which are least “ scientific’ in the proper sense of 
the word, inasmuch as they deal with objects of sense. 
Nevertheless they admit of degrees of probability ; 
and in the Zimaeus Plato, as we must assume, is 
giving us what he believes to be a summary of the 
best available knowledge about these subjects—a 
summary which might serve as an official hand-book 
for the members of the Academy. As regards his 
sources, he draws freely, no doubt, on the writings of 
earlier physicists, such as Empedocles and Alemaeon, 
and of the medical Schools of Cos and Cnidos ; 
and many friends and disciples of his own may 
have contributed to his knowledge by their researches 
and speculations ; nor is it likely that there is much 
that is original in his treatment, beyond the strictly 
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teleological standpoint. And, unfortunately, it is 
just this standpoint which tends most to hamper 
the student of “nature” by luring him to look for 
‘ design ’’ in the wrong place, and by fixing his gaze 
on what “‘ ought ’’ to be rather than what is. Plato, 
in fact, was too much of an idealist and too much of a 
mathematician to be a good naturalist ; and yet we 
must give him the credit of making a brave effort, 
in the T?maeus, to master and set down the best that 
was then known about the world of Nature and of 
Man. 


The text here printed is based on that of the 
Zurich edition (Zur.), the main deviations from which 
are indicated in the footnotes. 

For help in the interpretation of the mathe- 
matical pagsage (35 a-36 p), with the relevant anno- 
tations, I am specially indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. A. L. Peck, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Besidés *the well-known edition by Mr. R. D. 
Archer-Hind. with its stylish translation, there is a 
recent English Commentary on the Zimaeus, as well 
as a Separate translation of the Timaeus and Critias, 
by Prof. A. E. Taylor. 

: R. G. B. 
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SQKPATHS, KPITIAS, TIMAIOS, EPMOKPATHS 


His, ovo, Tpets- 6 dE on TETAPTOS Hypty a pide 
Teyuowe, mob, TOV xfés pev SatupdveY, Ta VoV 6” 
seas 
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sa. *Ap* ody peuvycbe doa dyiv Kal mept dv 
eTreTaeéa elrety ; 

TI. Ta pev peprrhucda, Goa. be un, OD Tapewv 
drropvyjcets. paAAov dé, €f uy Ti cor xahendy, e£ 
apyjns dia Bpayéwv mah erave\fe atra, iva 
BeBawwOFh péMov Tap nut. 

C x0. Tair’ dora. x0és mov tdv ta’ Euod pnber- 


1 This fourth guest cannot be identified. Some have 
a that Plato himself is intended. 
] 





CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Trmarus, Hermocrates, Crirtas 


soc. One, two, three,—but where, my dear 
Timaeus, is the fourth} of our guests of yesterday, 
our hosts of to-day ? 

Tim. Some sickness has befallen him, Socrates ; 
for he would never have stayed away from our 
gathering of his own free will. 

soc. Then the task of filling the place of the absent 
one falls upon you and our friends here, does it not? 

rim. Undoubtedly, and we shall do our best not to 
come short ; for indeed it would not be at all right, 
after the splendid hospitality we received from you 
yesterday, if we—that is, those who are left of us— 
failed to entertain you cordially in return. 

soc. Well, then, do you remember the extent and 
character of the subjects which I proposed for your 
discussion ? 

tim. In part we do remember them; and of what 
we have forgotten you are present to remind us. Or 
rather, if it is not a trouble, recount them again 
briefly from the beginning, so as to fix them more 
firmly in our minds. 

soc. It shall be done. The main part of the dis- 
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Twv AOywv Tepi moALTElas Hv TO KepdAaLov, ola TE 
Kal €€ olwv avdp@v apiorTn Katedaiver’ av mot 
yeveoOa. 

ti. Kal pada ye yyy, & Ldx«pares, pybeioa 
mao Kata voov. 

so. *Ap’ odv ob 76 THY yewpyav, doar re dAAat 
réxvat, mp@Tov ev avr xwpis drecAducla. aro tod 
yévous Tod TV mpomoAcunodvrwy; 

Tr. Nat. 

so. Kat xara dvow 84 ddvtes 7d Kall? adrov 

D éxdotw apdodopov év pdovov émirndevpa [Kal piav 
exdoTw Téxyvnv],' tovTovs os mpo TmavTwY EdeEL 
moAeuety eimropev, ws dpa avtovs déor dvdaxas 
elvat pdvov rhs moAews, eb Té Tis eCLwlev Q Kal 
Tov evoov tot Kakoupyjowy, SiKdlovTas ev mpaws 
Tois apyopevors ta’ avradv are dvoer didots ovor, 

18 yaderovs Sé ev Tals udyais Tols evruyydvouet TOV 
evyIp@v yuyvomevous. 

TI. ILavrdmace pév odv. 

32. Dvow yap oipai twa tadv dvddkav Tis 
puyis ehéyouev dua ev OvpoeidH, dpa dé dird- 
cogov deity etvar Suadepdvrws, va mpos éxarépous 
Svvawro 6p0as mpdou Kat yaderol yiyvecbar. 

tr. Nai. 

za. Tt 8€ spodyv; dp od yupraoriuH Kal 
Hovotkh palyuact te, doa mpoonKer TovTois, év 
amaou Tel padbar; 

T1. [ldvu peév odv. 


1 kal. . . téxvqv bracketed by Hermann: ral is omitted 
by best mss. 
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course I delivered yesterday 1 was concerned with 
the kind of constitution which seemed to me likely to ' 
prove the best, and the character of its citizens. 

rim. And in truth, Socrates, the polity you de- 
scribed was highly approved by us all. 

soc. Did we not begin by dividing off the class of 
land-workers in it, and all other crafts, from the class 
of its defenders ? ? 

TIM. Yes. 

soc. And when, in accordance with Nature, we had 
assigned to each citizen his one proper and peculiar 
occupation, we declared that those whose duty it is 
to fight in defence of all must act solely as guardians 
of the State, in case anyone from without or any of 
those within should go about to molest it; and that 
they should judge leniently such as are under their 
authority and their natural friends, but show them- 
selves stern in battle towards all the enemies they 
encountet’.®* 

tim. Very true. 

soc. For we said, as I think, that the soul of the 
Guardians ought to be of a nature at once spirited and 
philosophic in a superlative degree, so that they 
might be able to treat their friends rightly with 
leniency and their foes with sternness. 

TIM. Yes. 

soc. And what of their training ? Did we not say 
that they were trained in gymnastic, in music, and 
in all the studies proper for such men ? 4 

Tim. Certainly. 

1 4.¢. the Republic, of which the political part (books ii.-v.) 
is here briefly recapitulated. 

2 See Rep. 369 & ff., 374 25 ff, 


8 Cf. Rep. 375 8 ff. 
4 Cf. Rep. 376 pv ff. 
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1 Cf. Rep. 416 p ff. 
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soc. And it was said, I believe, that the men thus 
trained should never regard silver or gold or anything 
else as their own private property ; but as auxiliaries, 
who in return for their guard-work receive from those 
whom they protect such a moderate wage as suffices 
temperate men, they should spend their wage in 
common and live together in fellowship one with 
another, devoting themselves unceasingly to virtue, 
but keeping free from all other pursuits.+ 

tim. That too was stated as you say. 

soc. Moreover, we went on to say about women ? 
that their natures must be attuned into accord with 
the men, and that the occupations assigned to them, 
both in war and in all other activities of life, should in 
every case be the same for all alike. 

tim. This matter also was stated exactly so. 

soc. And what about the matter of child-produc- 
tion? Or was this a thing easy to recollect because 
of the Strangeness of our proposals? For we 
ordained that as regards marriages and children all 
should have all in common, so that no one should 
ever recognize his own particular offspring, but all 
should regard all as their actual kinsmen—as brothers 
and sisters, if of a suitable age ; as parents and grand- 
parents, if more advanced in age ; and as children and 
children’s children, if junior in age.? 

tim. Yes, this also, as you say, is easy to recollect. 

soc. And in order that, to the best of our power, 
they might at once become as good as possible in 
their natural characters, do we not recollect how we 
said that the rulers, male and female, in dealing 
with marriage-unions must contrive to secure, by 


2 Of. Rep. 451 c ff. 
8 Of Rep. 457 ff., 461 v. 
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+ ws is omitted by most mss. and Zur. 
2 ara Stephens: raira Zur. with best ms. 
1 Cf. Rep. 458 ff. 
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some secret method of allotment, that the two classes 
of bad men and good shall each be mated by lot with 
women of a like nature, and that no enmity shall 
occur amongst them because of this, seeing that they 
will ascribe the allotment to chance ? 4 

tim. We recollect. 

soc. And do you recollect further how we said that 
the offspring of the good were to be reared, but those 
of the bad were to be sent privily to various other 
parts of the State ; and as these grew up the rulers 
should keep constantly on the watch for the deserving 
amongst them and bring them back again, and into 
the place of those thus restored transplant the un- 
deserving among themselves ? 2 

TIM. So we said. 

soc. May we say then that we have now gone 
through our discourse of yesterday, so far as is 
requisite in a summary review ; or is there any point 
omitted,*my dear Timaeus, which we should ‘like to 
see added ? 

tim. Certainly not: this is precisely what was said, 
Socrates. 

soc. And now, in the next place, listen to what my 
feeling is with regard to the polity we have described. 
I may compare my feeling to something of this kind : 
suppose, for instance, that on seeing beautiful 
creatures, whether works of art or actually alive but 
in repose, a man should be moved with desire to be- 
hold them in motion and vigorously engaged in some 
such exercise as seemed suitable to their physique ; 
well, that is the very feeling I have regarding the State 
we have described: Gladly would I listen to anyone 
who should depict in words our State contending 


2 Cf. Rep. 415 8, c, 459 p ff. ; 
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1 For poetry as an “‘ imitative ’ art cf. Rep. 392 p, 597 & ff. 
* Cf. Laws 638 8. The laws of Epizephyrian Locri were 
ascribed to Zaleucus (circa 650 3.c.). 
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against others in those struggles which States wage ; 
in how proper a spirit it enters upon war, and how in 
its warring it exhibits qualities such as befit its edu- 
cation and training in its dealings with each several 
State whether in respect of military actions or in 
respect of verbal negotiations. And herein, Critias 
and Hermocrates, I am conscious of my own inability 
ever to magnify sufficiently our citizens and our State. 
Now in this inability of mine there is nothing sur- 
prising ; but I have formed the same opinion about 
the poets also, those of the present as well as those 
of the past; not that I disparage in any way the 
poetic clan, but it is plain to all that the imitative 4 
tribe will imitate with most ease and success the 
things amidst which it has been reared, whereas it 
is hard for any man to imitate well in action what 
lies outside the range of his rearing, and still harder 
inspeech. Again, as to the class of Sophists, although 
I esteenf thtem highly versed in many fine discourses 
of other kinds, yet I fear lest haply, seeing they are a 
class which roams from city to city and has no settled 
habitations of its own, they may go wide of the mark in 
regard to men who are at once philosophers and states- 
men, and what they would be likely to do and say, in 
their several dealings with foemen in war and battle, 
both by word and deed. Thus there remains only 
that class which is of your complexion—a class which, 
alike by nature and nurture, shares the qualities of 
both the others. For our friend Timaeus is a native 
of a most well-governed State, Italian Locris,? and 
inferior to none of its citizens either in property or 
in rank ; and not only has he occupied the highest 
offices and posts of honour in his State, but he has 
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also attained, in my opinion, the very summit of 
eminence in all branches of philosophy. As to 
Critias, all of us here know that he is no novice in 
any of the subjects we are discussing. As regards 
Hermocrates, we must believe the many witnesses 
who assert that both by nature and by nurture he is 
competent for all these inquiries. So, with this in 
my mind, when you requested me yesterday to 
expound my views of the polity I gratified you most 
willingly, since I knew that none could deal more 
adequately than you (if you were willing) with the 
next subject of discourse ; for you alone, of men now 
living, could show our State engaged in a suitable 
war and exhibiting all the qualities which belong to 
it. Accordingly, when I had spoken upon my pre- 
scribed theme, I in turn prescribed for you this theme 
which I am now explaining. And you, after con- 
sulting together among yourselves, agreed to pay 
me bacl? totday with a feast of words ; so here I am, 
ready for that feast in festal garb, and eager above 
all men to begin. 

uERM. Of a truth, Socrates, as our friend Timaeus 
has said, we will show no lack of zeal, nor have we any 
excuse for*refusing to do as you say. Yesterday, in 
fact, immediately after our return from you to the 
guest-chamber at Critias’s where we are lodging— 
aye, and earlier still, on our way there—we were 
considering these very subjects. Critias here men- 
tioned to us a story derived from ancient tradition ; 
and now, Critias, pray tell it again to our friend here, 
so that he may help us to decide whether or not it is 
pertinent to our prescribed theme. 

crit. That I must certainly do, if our third partner, 
Timaeus, also approves. 
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1 ie. the lesser Panathenaea, held early in June, just after 
the Bendideia. 

2 The Apaturia was a feast held in October in honour 
of Dionysus. On the third day of the feast the children 
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rim. Assuredly I approve. 

crit. Listen then, Socrates, to a tale which, 
though passing strange, is yet wholly true, as Solon, 
the wisest of the Seven, once upon a time declared. 
Now Solon—as indeed he often says himself in his 
poems—was a relative and very dear friend of our 
great-grandfather Dropides ; and Dropides told our 
grandfather Critias—as the old man himself, in turn, 
related to us—that the exploits of this city in olden 
days, the record of which had perished through time 
and the destruction of its inhabitants, were great and 
marvellous, the greatest of all being one which it 
would be proper for us now to relate both as a pay- 
ment of our debt of thanks to you and also as a tribute 
of praise, chanted as it were duly and truly, in honour 
of the Goddess on this her day of Festival.+ 

soc. Excellent! But come now, what was this 
exploit described by Critias, following Solon’s report, 
as a thing “not verbally recorded, although actually 
performed by this city long ago ? 

crit. I willtell you: it is an old tale, and I heard it 
from‘ man not young. For indeed at that time, as 
he said himself, Critias was already close upon ninety 
years of age, while I was somewhere about ten; and 
it chanced to be that day of the Apaturia which is 
called “‘ Cureotis.”. 2 The ceremony for boys which 
was always customary at the feast was held also on 
that occasion, our fathers arranging contests in recita- 
tion. So while many poems of many poets were 
declaimed, since the poems of Solon were at that 
time new, many of us children chanted them. And 
one of our fellow-tribesmen—whether he really 


born during the year were registered (hence the name 
Cureotis : xofpo: = youths). 
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thought so at the time or whether he was paying a 
compliment to Critias—declared that in his opiniori 
Solon was not only the wisest of men in all else, but 
in poetry also he was of all poets the noblest. Where- 
at the old man (I remember the scene well) was 
highly pleased and said with a smile, “If only, 
Amynander, he had not taken up poetry as a by-play 
but had worked hard at it like others, and if he had 
completed the story he brought here from Egypt, 
instead of being forced to lay it aside owing to the 
seditions and all the other evils he found here on his 
return,—why then, I say, neither Hesiod nor Homer 
nor any other poet would ever have proved more 
famous than he.” “And what was the story, 
Critias?” said the other. “Its subject,’’ replied 
Critias, ‘“ was a very great exploit, worthy indeed to 
be accounted the most notable of all exploits, which 
was performed by this city, although the record of 
it has nét éndured until now owing to lapse of time 
and the destruction of those who wrought it.”” “ Tell 
us from the beginning,” said Amynander, “ what 
Solonsrelated and how, and who were the informants 
who vouched for its truth.” 

‘In the’Delta of Egypt,” said Critias, ‘ where, at 
its head, the stream of the Nile parts in two, there is 
a certain district called the Saitic. The chief city in 
this district is Sais—the home of King Amasis,1—the 
founder of which, they say, is a goddess whose Egyptian 
name is Neith,? and in Greek, as they assert, Athena. 
These people profess to be great lovers of Athens and in 
ameasure akin to our peoplehere. And Solonsaid that 
when he travelled there he was held in great esteem 
amongst them ; moreover, when he was questioning 


2 Neith is identified by Plutarch with Isis; ¢f. Hd. ii. 28. 
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1 Cf. Laws 676 ff. 
* For the legend of Phaethon see Ovid, Met. i. 751 £f. 
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such of their priests as were most versed in ancient 
lore about their early history, he discovered that 
neither he himself nor any other Greek knew any- 
thing at all, one might say, about such matters. And 
on one occasion, when he wished to draw them on to 
discourse on ancient history, he attempted to tell 
them the most ancient of our traditions, concerning 
Phoroneus, who was said to be the first man, and 
Niobe ; and he went on to tell the legend about 
Deucalion and Pyrrha after the Flood, and how they 
survived it, and to give the genealogy of their 
descendants; and by recounting the number of 
years occupied by the events mentioned he tried 
to calculate the periods of time. Whereupon one of 
the priests, a prodigiously old man, said, “‘ O Solon, 
Solon, you Greeks are always children: there is not 
such a thing as an old Greek.” And on hearing this 
he asked, ‘“ What mean you by this saying?’ And 
the priesf replied, ‘‘ You are young in soul, every one 
of you. For therein you possess not a single belief 
that is ancient and derived from old tradition, nor yet 
one scfence that is hoary withage. And thisis the cause 
thereof: There have been and there will be many 
and divers ‘destructions of mankind,! of which the 
greatest are by fire and water, and lesser ones by 
countless other means. For in truth the story that is 
told in your country as well as ours, how once upon 
a time Phaethon, son of Helios,? yoked his father’s 
chariot, and, because he was unable to drive it along 
the course taken by his father, burnt up all that was 
upon the earth and himself perished by a thunder- 
bolt,—that story, as it is told, has the fashion of a 
legend, but the truth of it lies in the occurrence of a 
shifting of the bodies in the heavens which move 
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1 ate buevos J. Cook Wilson: Avéuevos mss., Zur. 
2 wav is omitted by some mss. and Zur. 
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round the earth, and a destruction of the things on 
the earth by fierce fire, which recurs at long intervals. 
At such times all they that dwell on the mountains 
and in high and dry places suffer destruction more 
than those who dwell near to rivers or the sea; and 
in our case the Nile, our Saviour in other ways, saves 
us also at such times from this calamity by rising 
high. And when, on the other hand, the Gods 
purge the earth with a flood of waters, all the 
herdsmen and shepherds that are in the mountains 
are saved,! but those in the cities of your land 
are swept into the sea by the streams; whereas 
in our country neither then nor at any other time 
does the water pour down over our fields from 
above, on the contrary it all tends naturally to well 
up from below. Hence it is, for these reasons, 
that what is here preserved is reckoned to be most 
ancient ; the truth being that in every place where 
there is’ nd excessive heat or cold to prevent it 
there always exists some human stock, now more, 
now less in number. And if any event has occurred 
that is noble or great or in any way conspicuous, 
whether it be in your country or in ours or in some 
other placé of which we know by report, all such 
events are recorded from of old and preserved here in 
our temples ; whereas your people and the others are 
but newly equipped, every time, with letters and all 
such arts as civilized States require ; and when, after 
the usual interval of years, like a plague, the flood 
from heaven comes sweeping down afresh upon your 
people, it leaves none of you but the unlettered and 
uncultured, so that you become young as ever, with 
no knowledge of all that happened in old times in this 


1 Cf. Laws 677 3B. 
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1 4.¢. from the elements earth and fire, cf. 31 3. 
For the legend of Erechtheus, son of Gé and Hephaestus, 
and king of Athens (Hom. JI. ii. 547), see Eurip. Jon. 
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land or in your own. Certainly the genealogies which 
you related just now, Socrates, concerning the people 
of your country, are little better than children’s tales; 
for, in the first place, you remember but one deluge, 
though many had occurred previously ; and next, 
you are ignorant of the fact that the noblest and 
most perfect race amongst men were born in the land 
where you now dwell, and from them both you your- 
self are sprung and the whole of your existing city, 
out of some little seed that chanced to be left 
over; but this has escaped your notice because for 
many generations the survivors died with no power 
to express themselves in writing. For verily at one 
time, Solon, before the greatest destruction by water, 
what is now the Athenian State was the bravest in 
war and supremely well organized also in all other 
respects. It is said that it possessed the most 
splendid works of art and the noblest polity of any 
nation tfnder heaven of which we have heard tell.” 
Upon hearing this, Solon said that he marvelled, 
and with the utmost eagerness requested the priest 
to reeount for him in order and exactly all the facts 
about those citizens of old. The priest then said: 
“I begrudge you not the story, Solon; nay, I will 
tell it, both for your own sake and that of your city, 
and most of all for the sake of the Goddess who has 
adopted for her own both your land and this of ours, 
and has nurtured and trained them,—yours first by 
the space of a thousand years, when she had received 
the seed of you from Gé and Hephaestus,! and after 
that ours. And the duration of our civilization as 
set down in our sacred writings is 8000 years. Of 
the citizens, then, who lived 9000 years ago, I will 
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1 Egypt being reckoned as part of Asia, 
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declare to you briefly certain of their laws and the 
noblest of the deeds they performed: the full 
account in precise order and detail we shall go 
through later at our leisure, taking the actual writ- 
ings. To get a view of their laws, look at the laws 
here ; ; for you will find existing here at the present 
time many examples of the laws which then existed in 
your city. You see, first, how the priestly class is 
separated off from the rest; next, the class of crafts- 
men, of which each sort works by itself without mixing 
with any other; then the classes of shepherds, 
hunters, and farmers, each distinct and separate. 
Moreover, the military class here, as no doubt you 
have noticed, is kept apart from all the other classes, 
being enjoined by the law to devote itself solely to 
the work of training for war. A further feature is 
the character of their equipment with shields and 
spears ; for we were the first of the peoples of Asia? 
to adopt these weapons, it being the Goddess who 
instructed us, even as she instructed you first of all 
the dwellers in yonder lands. Again, with regard to 
wisdem, you perceive, no doubt, the law here,—how 
much attention it has devoted from the very begin- 
ning to the Cosmic Order, by discovering all the 
effects which the divine causes produce upon human 
life, down to divination and the art of medicine 
which aims at health, and by its mastery also of all 
the other subsidiary studies. So when, at that time, 
the Goddess had furnished you, before all others, 
with all this orderly and regular system, she estab- 
lished your State, choosing the spot wherein you 
were born since she perceived therein a climate duly 
blended, and how that it would bring forth men of 
supreme wisdom. So it was that the Goddess, being 
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1 dd7Oas erased in best ms. 
1 4,¢e. the Straits of Gibraltar. 2 i.e. Africa. 
6 3 i.e. the Mediterranean Sea, contrasted with the Atlantic 
cean. 
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herself both a lover of war and a lover of wisdom, 
chose the spot which was likely to bring forth men 
most like unto herself, and this first she established. 
Wherefore you lived under the rule of such laws as 
these,—yea, and laws still better,—and you sur- 
passed all men in every virtue, as became those who 
were the offspring and nurslings of gods. Many, in 
truth, and great are the achievements of your State, 
which are a marvel to men as they are here recorded ; 
but there is one which stands out above all both for 
magnitude and for nobleness. For it is related in 
our records how once upon a time your State stayed 
the course of a mighty host, which, starting from a 
distant point in the Atlantic ocean, was insolently 
advancing to attack the whole of Europe, and Asia 
to boot. For the ocean there was at that time 
navigable ; “for in front of the mouth which you 
Greeks call, as you say, ‘the pillars of Heracles,’ 1 
there lay an island which was larger than Libya ? 
and Asia together; and it was possible for the 
travellers of that time to cross from it to the other 
islands, and from the islands to the whole of the 
continent over against them which encompasses that 
veritable ocean. For all that we have here, lying 
within the mouth of which we speak,’ is evidently a 
haven having a narrow entrance ; but that yonder is 
a real ocean, and the land surrounding it may most 
rightly be called, in the fullest and truest sense, a 
continent. Now in this island of Atlantis there 
existed a confederation of kings, of great and mar- 
vellous power, which held sway over all the island, 
and over many other islands also and parts of the 
continent ; and, moreover, of the lands here within 
the Straits they ruled over Libya as far as Egypt, 
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and over Europe as far as Tuscany. So this host, 
being all gathered together, made an attempt ‘one 
time to enslave by one single onslaught both your 
country and ours and the whole of the territory 
within the Straits. And then it was, Solon, that the 
manhood of your State showed itself conspicuous for 
valour and might in the sight of all the world. For 
it stood pre-eminent above all in gallantry and all 
warlike arts, and acting partly as leader of the 
Greeks, and partly standing alone by itself when 
deserted by all others, after encountering the 
deadliest perils, it defeated the invaders and reared 
a trophy; whereby it saved from slavery such as 
were not as yet enslaved, and all the rest of us who 
dwell within the bounds of Heracles it ungrudgingly 
set free. But at a later time there occurred por- 
tentous earthquakes and floods, and one grievous 
day and night befell them, when the whole body of 
your warriots was swallowed up by the earth, and 
the island of Atlantis in like manner was swallowed 
up by the sea and vanished; wherefore also the 
ocean at that spot has now become impassable and 
unsearchable, being blocked up by the shoal mud 
which the island created as it settled down.” 

You have now heard, Socrates, in brief outline, the 
account given by the elder Critias of what he heard 
from Solon ; and when you were speaking yesterday 
about the State and the citizens you were describing, 
I marvelled as I called to mind the facts I am now 
relating, reflecting what a strange piece of fortune 
it was that your description coincided so exactly for 
the most part with Solon’s account. I was loth, 
however, to speak on the instant ; for owing to lapse 
of time my recollection of his account was not 
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sufficiently clear. So I decided that I ought not to 
relate it until I had first gone over it all carefully in 
my ownmind. Consequently, I readily consented to 
the theme you proposed yesterday, since I thought 
that we should be reasonably well provided for the 
task of furnishing a satisfactory discourse—which in 
all such cases is the greatest task. So it was that, 
as Hermocrates has said, the moment I left your 
place yesterday I began to relate to them the story 
as I recollected it, and after I parted from them I 
pondered it over during the night and recovered, as 
I may say, the whole story. Marvellous, indeed, is 
the way in which the lessons of one’s childhood 
‘grip the mind,” as the saying is. For myself, I 
know not whether I could recall to mind all that I 
heard yesterday; but as to the account I heard such 
a great time ago, I should be immensely surprised 
if a single detail of it has escaped me. I had then 
the greatest pleasure and amusement in hearing it, 
and the old man was eager to tell me, since I kept 
questioning him repeatedly, so that the story is 
stampéd firmly on my mind like the encaustic designs 
of an indelible painting. Moreover, immediately 
after daybreak I related this same story to our friends 
here, so that they might share in my rich provision 
of discourse. 

Now, therefore,—and this is the purpose of all that 
I have been saying,—I am ready to tell my tale, not 
in summary outline only but in full detail just as I 
heard it. And the city with its citizens which you 
described to us yesterday, as it were in a fable, we will 
now transport hither into the realm of fact ; for we 
will assume that the city is that ancient city of ours, 
and declare that the citizens you conceived are in 
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truth those actual progenitors of ours, of whom 
the priest told. In all ways they will correspond, 
nor shall we be out of tune if we affirm that those 
citizens of yours are the very men who lived in that 
age. Thus, with united effort, each taking his part, 
we will endeavour to the best of our powers to do 
justice to the theme you have prescribed. Wherefore, 
Socrates, we must consider whether this story is to 
our mind, or we have still to look for some other to 
take its place. 

soc. What story should we adopt, Critias, in pre- 
ference to this? For this story will be admirably 
suited to the festival of the Goddess which is now 
being held, because of its connexion with her; and 
the fact that it is no invented fable but genuine 
history is albimportant. How, indeed, and where 
shall we discover other stories if we let these slip? 
Nay, it is impossible. You, therefore, must now 
deliver your discourse (and may Good Fortune attend 
you !), while I, in requital for my speech of yesterday, 
must now keep silence in my turn and hearken. 

crit. Consider now, Socrates, the order of the feast 
as we have arranged it. Seeing that Timaeus is 
our best astronomer and has made it his special task 
to learn about the nature of the Universe, it seemed 
good to us that he should speak first, beginning with 
the origin of the Cosmos and ending with the genera- 
tion of mankind. After him I am to follow, taking 
over from him mankind, already as it were created 
by his speech, and taking over from you a select 
number of men superlatively well trained. Then, in 
accordance with the word and law of Solon, I am to 
bring these before ourselves, as before a court of 
judges, and make them citizens of this State of ours, 
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regarding them as Athenians of that bygone age 
whose existence, so long forgotten, has been revealed 
to us by the record of the sacred writings ; and 
thenceforward I am to proceed with my discourse as 
if I were speaking of men who already are citizens 
and men of Athens. 

soc. Bounteous and magnificent, methinks, is the 
feast of speech with which I am to be requited. So 
then, Timaeus, it will be your task, it seems, to speak 
next, when you have duly invoked the gods. 

tim. Nay, as to that, Socrates, all men who possess 
even a small share of good sense call upon God always 
at the outset of every undertaking, be it small or 
great ; we therefore who are purposing to deliver a 
discourse concerning the Universe, how it was created 
or haply is uncreate, must needs invoke Gods and 
Goddesses (if so be that we are not utterly demented), 
praying that all we say may be approved by them 
in the fifst place, and secondly by ourselves. Grant, 
then, that we have thus duly invoked the deities ; 
ourselves we must also invoke so to proceed, that 
you raay most easily learn and I may most clearly 
expound my views regarding the subject before us. 

Now first of all we must, in my judgement, make 
the following distinction. What is that which is 
Existent always and has no Becoming? And what 
is that which is Becoming always and never is 
Existent ? Now the one of these is apprehensible by 
thought with the aid of reasoning, since it is ever 
uniformly existent ; whereas the other is an object 
of opinion with the aid of unreasoning sensation, 
since it becomes and perishes and is never really 
existent. Again, everything which becomes must of 
necessity become owing to some Cause ; for without 
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a cause it is impossible for anything to attain becom- 
ing. But when the artificer of any object, in forming 
its shape and quality, keeps his gaze fixed on that 
which is uniform, using a model of this kind, that 
object, executed in this way, must of necessity be 
beautiful; but whenever he gazes at that which 
has come into existence and uses a created model, 
the object thus executed is not beautiful. Now the 
whole Heaven, or Cosmos, or if there is any other 
name which it specially prefers, by that let us call it,— 
so, be its name what it may, we must first investigate 
concerning it that primary question which has to be 
investigated at the outset in every case,—namely, 
whether it has existed always, having no beginning 
of generation, or whether it has come into existence, 
having begun from some beginning. 1t has come into 
existence ; for it is visible and tangible and possessed 
of a body ; and all such things are sensible, and things 
sensible, ‘being apprehensible by opinion with the 
aid of sensation, come into existence, as we saw,1 
and are generated. And that which has come into 
existerce must necessarily, as we say, have come into 
existence by reason of some Cause. Now to discover 
the Maker and Father of this Universe were a task 
indeed ; and having discovered Him, to declare Him 
unto all men were a thing impossible. However, let 
us return and inquire further concerning the Cosmos, 
—after which of the Models did its Architect con- 
structit ? Was it after that which is self-identical and 
uniform, or after that which has come into existence ? 
Now if so be that this Cosmos is beautiful and its 
Constructor good, it is plain that he fixed his gaze on 
the Eternal; but if otherwise (which is an impious 
supposition), his gaze was on that which has come 
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into existence. But it is clear to everyone that his 
gaze was on the Eternal; for the Cosmos is the 
fairest of all that has come into existence, and He 
the best of all the Causes. So having in this wise 
come into existence, it has been constructed after 
the pattern of that which is apprehensible by reason 
and thought and is self-identical. 

Again, if these premisses be granted, it is wholly 
necessary that this Cosmos should be a Copy of some- 
thing. Now in regard to every matter it is most 
important to begin at the natural beginning. Accord- 
ingly, in dealing with a copy and its model, we must 
affirm that the accounts given will themselves be 
akin to the diverse objects which they serve to 
explain ; those which deal with what is abiding and 
firm and discernible by the aid of thought will be 
abiding and unshakable ; and in so far as it is pos- 
sible and fitting for statements to be irrefutable and 
invincible? they must in no wise fall short thereof ; 
whereas the accounts of that which is copied after 
the likeness of that Model, and is itself a likeness, 
will be analogous thereto and possess likelihood ; for 
as Being is to Becoming, so is Truth to Belief. Where- 
fore, Socrates, if in our treatment of a great host of 
matters regarding the Gods and the generation of the 
Universe we prove unable to give accounts that are 
always in all respects self-consistent and perfectly 
exact, be not thou surprised; rather we should be 
content if we can furnish accounts that are inferior 
to none in likelihood, remembering that both I who 
speak and you who judge are but human creatures, 
so that it becomes us to accept the likely account of 
these matters and forbear to search beyond it. 

soc. Excellent, Timaeus! We must by all means 
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accept it, as you suggest ; and certainly we have most 
cordially accepted your prelude ; so now, we beg of 
you, proceed straight on with the main theme. 

tim. Let us now state the Cause wherefor He that 
constructed it constructed Becoming and the All. 
He was good, and in him that is good no envy ariseth 
ever concerning anything ; and being devoid of envy 
He desired that all should be, so far as possible, like 
unto Himself. This principle, then, we shall be wholly 
right in accepting from men of wisdom as being 
above all the supreme originating principle of Becom- 
ing and the Cosmos. For God desired that, so far as 
possible, all things should be good and nothing evil ; 
wherefore, when He took over all that was visible, 
seeing that it was not in a state of rest but in a state 
of discordant and disorderly motion, He brought it 
into order out of disorder, deeming that the former 
state is in all ways better than the latter. For Him 
who is most good it neither was nor is permissible to 
perform any action save what is most fair. As He 
reflected, therefore, He perceived that of such 
creatures as are by nature visible, none that is 
irrational will be fairer, comparing wholes with wholes,, 
than the rational; and further, that reason cannot 
possibly belong to any apart from Soul. So because 
of this reflexion He constructed reason within soul 
and soul within body as He fashioned the All, that 
so the work He was executing might be of its nature 
most fair and most good. Thus, then, in accordance 
with the likely account, we must declare that this 
Cosmos has verily come into existence as a Living 
Creature endowed with soul and reason owing to the 
providence of God. 

This being established, we must declare that which 
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comes next in order. In the semblance of which of 
the living Creatures did the Constructor of the 
Cosmos construct it? We shall not deign to accept 
any of those which belong by nature to the category 
of “ parts’; for nothing that resembles the imper- 
fect would ever become fair. But we shall affirm that 
the Cosmos, more than aught else, resembles most 
closely that Living Creature of which all other living 
creatures, severally and generically, are portions. 
For that Living Creature embraces and contains 
within itself all the intelligible Living Creatures, just 
as this Universe contains us and all the other visible 
living creatures that have been fashioned. For since 
God desired to make it resemble most closely that 
intelligible Creature which is fairest of all and in all 
ways most perfect, He constructed it as a Living 
Creature, one and visible, containing within itself 
all the living creatures which are by nature akin to 
itself. * 

Are we right, then, in describing the Heaven as 
one, or would it be more correct to speak of heavens 
as mary or infinite+ in number? One it must be 
termed, if it is to be framed after its Pattern. For 
that which embraces all intelligible Living Creatures 
could never be second, with another beside it; for 
if so, there must needs exist yet another Living 
Creature, which should embrace them both, and of 
which they two would each be a part ; in which case 
this Universe could no longer be rightly described as 
modelled on these two, but rather on that third 
Creature which contains them both. Wherefore, in 
order that this Creature might resemble the all- 
perfect Living Creature in respect of its uniqueness, 
for this reason its Maker made neither two Universes 
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dudoty Evvaywyov yiyveobar. Seopady Sé KdAd- 
oros Os av atrov Kat Ta Evvdovpeva 6 Tt udAcora ev 
mouf}. Tooro dé mépurev dvahoyia Kad\ora amr ~ 
Teety: omdrav yap apibpay T piv cite OyKeny Etre 
32 Suvdrecov covrivwvoby 4 TO peor, 6 rt TeEp TO may 
Tov mpdos avTd, TOTO avTO mpdS TO EgyaToV, Kal 
modu abbus 6 Th To éoxXarov Tpos TO puecor, Tobro 
TO _Méoov ampos TO mpOrov, Tore TO Hégov pee 
mp@rov Kab eoxaTov VUYVOMEVOV, TO O€ € EoXaTOV Kab 
TO mp@rov av péoa Opporepa, mavl ovrws e€ 
dvdyens Ta adra eivar EvuPHoeras, Te, aura O€ 
yevopeva aA Aots ey mavro cor aL. ef pev obdv 
emrtmedov per, Bavos de pndev é exov édeu yiyveota 
Bro rob TavTos cOua, puta pecdrns av effpKer TA 
TE pel abris Evvdety Kat cour ay: vov dé—aTepeo- 
evo yap avrTov TpooHKev elvan, Ta S€ OTEpEd pia 
peev ovderore, dvo dé Gel peodrnTEs ouvappor- 
TOOL” ovTw SH Tupos TE Kal vis vowp d€pa TE O 
Geos ev préom Geis, Kat pos dAAnAa Kal” doov Hv 





1 Cf. 92 c. 
2 Dealing first with ‘‘ square’’ numbers, the ia 
here indicated is—a? : ab :: ab: b®: conversely, b?: ab:: ab: a? 
alternately, ab: a? :: 7: ab, 
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nor an infinite number, but there is and will continue 
to be this one generated Heaven, unique of its kind. 

Now that which has come into existence must needs 
be of bodily form, visible and tangible ; yet without 
fire nothing could ever become visible, nor tangible 
without some solidity, nor solid without earth. 
Hence, in beginning to construct the body of the All, 
God was making it of fire and earth. But it is not 
possible that two things alone should be conjoined 
without a third; for there must needs be some inter- 
mediary bond to connect the two. And the fairest of 
bonds is that which most perfectly unites into one 
both itself and the things which it binds together ; 
and to effect this in the fairest manner is the natural 
property of proportion. For whenever the middle 
term of any three numbers, cubic or square,” is such 
that as the first term is to it, so is it to the last term, 
—and again, conversely, as the last term is to the 
middle, s6 is the middle to the first,—then the middle 
term becomes in turn the first and the last, while the 
first and last become in turn middle terms, and the 
necessary consequence will be that all the terms are 
interchangeable, and being interchangeable they all 
form a unity. Now if the body of the All had had 
to come into existence as a plane surface, having no 
depth, one middle term would have sufficed to bind 
together both itself and its fellow-terms ; but now it 
is otherwise : for it behoved it to be solid of shape, 
and what brings solids into unison is never one middle 
term alone but always two.? Thus it was that in the 
midst between fire and earth God set water and air, 
and having bestowed upon them so far as possible 


3 ‘Two mean terms are required for a continuous proportion 
of “‘solid’’ (or cubic) numbers, ¢.g. a? : a} :: a7b : ab* :: ab? : Bb. 
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4 > \ 4 + \ / > / ¢? / 
Suvarov ava Tov avrov Adyov amepyacduevos, 6 Ti 
“~ “ 4 
mep Tip mpos aépa, TOTO aépa mpos Vdwp, Kal 6 Tt 
2A \ 4 50 A on + \ 
dnp mpos vowp, vdwp mpos yhv, Evvédnoe Kal 
\ \ 
Evveotioato ovpavov 6parov Kal dmrév. Kat bia 
1 “~ ” or ? 4 \ \ ? 8 A 
C ratra x re 8% TovTwy TowiTwr Kal Tov apiOudy 
TETTAPWY TO TOD KOGLOV Cdpua éeyerviOn Suv ava-~ 
Aoyias opodroyfcav, didiav te eoyev ex TovTwv, 
¢ 4 9 3 \ ¢ ~ A a” € f 
war eis tatrov att@ EvvedOdv ddvtov bd Tov 
aAdov trAnv tad Tod Evvdijoavtos yevécOar. 
~ \ \ -, a ¢ 4 wv ¢ 
Té&v d€ 67 rertdpwr &v dAov Exacrov elAnder 7 
“~ > 
Tod Kéapov Evaracis: éK yap TUpds TavTos boards 
\ ~ 
TE Kal Gépos Kat ys Evvéorncev adrov 6 EvvioTds, 
pépos oddev oddevos odde Svvayw Ewer droit, 
- / an 4 Lf ? yA , 
D rade dtavonfeis, mpOrov pev va ddov 6 71 padvora 
o~ f ? 4 “~ “~ » ® 4 \ 
Cdov rédeov ex tekdwyv tav pepdv ein, pds Se 
33 TovTois év, ate ody UrroAcAeypevwy e€ dv GAAO 
Tovobrov yévour’ av, ere b€ va ayfpwy Kal dyocov 
> “~ \ 
7, Karavo@v ws ovoTdrw odpare’ Oepuda Kat 
puxpa Kat wav’ doa Suvdpeis ioyupas eyeu Tept- 
torapeva ELwhev Kal mpooninrovra akaipws Aver 
A ~ “~ 
Kal vooous yipds Te emayovra Pbivew moret. Si 
\ \ > 7? \ A A / Cs) 4 of 
67 THY alriay Kal Tov Aoytopor Tovde Ev Srov GAWY 
? ¢ ? 4 \ 3 7 \ ” b) \ 
e€ amdvrwy téAeov Kal ayjpwv Kal dvooov adrov 
+ 4 fond A a > ow \ 7 
Berexryvato. oxijua de eOwKev attd To mpémov 
\ 4 f ~ A \ # > > em ~ 
kat to fuyyevés. 7H 8€ ra mdv7 & at7@ 6da 
/ f “ 
Tepiexe péAdovTe Cam mpémov av cin oyhua TO 
1 cuorary odpart Proclus: a tumerd ra copara Zur. 
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a like ratio one towards another—air being to water 
as fire to air, and water being to earth as air to water, 
—he joined together and constructed a Heaven 
visible and tangible. For these reasons and out of 
these materials, such in kind and four in number, the 
body of the Cosmos was harmonized by proportion 
and brought into existence. These conditions secured 
for it Amity, so that being united in identity with 
itself it became indissoluble by any agent other than 
Him who had bound it together. 

Now of the four elements the construction of the 
Cosmos had taken up the whole of every one. For its 
Constructor had constructed it of all the fire and 
water and air and earth that existed, leaving over, 
outside it, no single particle or potency of any one of 
these elements. And these were his intentions: 
first, that it might be, so far as possible, a Living 
Creature, perfect and whole, with all its parts 
perfect 7 and next, that it might be One, inasmuch 
as there was nothing left over out of which another 
like Creature might come into existence; and 
further, that it might be secure from age and ail- 
ment, since He perceived that when heat and cold, 
and all things which have violent potencies, surround 
a composite body from without and collide with it 
they dissolve it unduly and make it to waste away 
by bringing upon it ailments and age. Where- 
fore, because of this reasoning, He fashioned it to 
be One single Whole, compounded of all wholes, 
perfect and ageless and unailing. And he bestowed 
on it the shape which was befitting and akin. Now 
for that Living Creature which is designed to em- 
brace within itself all living creatures the fitting 
shape will be that which comprises within itself all 
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meptecndos ev adt@ mdvra dmdca oxnpata. 10 
Kal ohatpoerdés, ex p€oov mdavTn mpos TAs TEAEvTAS 
toov améyov, KUKAOTEpEes adTO ETOpvevoaTo, TAVTWY 
rekewrarov ouoldraTov Te alto €avT@ oynudTwr, 
vopicas puptw KdAXALov dprovov avopoiov. detov dé 
67) KUKAw may cEwlev adto anynKptBodro, ToAAOV 


C yapw. dupdrwy re yap émedetro oder, 6parov yap 


D 


34 


obdev dredeitero e€whev, 085’ Akos, obdé yap 
dkovarov: mvedud TE OVK HV TEpteaTos Sedpevov 
dvanvons. oud av rivds emidees HY 6pyavovu cyety, 
@ THhv pev eis EavTo Tpopyy dé€orro, THY S€ mpdTeE- 
pov é&ixpacperny asomépibou madw: amne Te yap 
ovdev otdé mpoojew atta mobév- odde yap Hv. 
atTo yap éavTt® tpodyy tiv eavTod dbiow mapéyov 
Kal mavra ev éavT@ Kal vd eavTovemdoyov Kat 
dp@v ex réxvns yéyover: ayjoato yap avTo 6 
Evvfeis atrapKes dv dpuewov éoecbar yaddrAov 7 
mpoodees GAAwy. yeipdv Sé, als ore AaBely ovre 
ad Twa auvvaciat xpeia Tis Hv, parnv ovK weETO 
dety adr mpoodmrew, obdé TodaY OvdE GAqs THs 
mrept THY Bdow drypecias. Kivnow yap daméveimev 
avT® THV TOO OWpaTtos oiKkeiay, TOV énTa THY TeEpl 
voov Kat dpdvyow pddvora otoav. 10 817 Kara 
Tatra év TH avT@ Kat év éavT@ meprayayav avro 
erotnae KUKAw Kwetofat orpeddpevov, Tas dé é& 
amdoas Kiwioes adetAe Kal amAaves amreipydoaro 
exeivwv. éml dé THY mepiodov Tavryy dr’ oddev 
moby Séov aoKedes Kat drrovv atro éyévvycev. 





* For “ the seven motions ” see 43 8 ; and for the (rotatory) 
Pouabecr of reason’ cf. Laws 898 4. Cf. also 37 4 ff., 42 0, 
dD, 77 B. 
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the shapes there are; wherefore He wrought it 
into a round, in the shape of a sphere, equidistant 
in all directions from the centre to the extremities, 
which of all shapes is the most perfect and the most 
self-similar, since He deemed that the similar is 
infinitely fairer than the dissimilar. And on the 
outside round about, it was all made smooth with 
great exactness, and that for many reasons. For of 
eyes it had no need, since outside of it there was 
nothing visible left over; nor yet of hearing, since 
neither was there anything audible ; nor was there 
any air surrounding it which called for respiration ; 
nor, again, did it need any organ whereby it might 
receive the food that entered and evacuate what 
remained undigested. For nothing went out from 
it or came into it from any side, since nothing existed; 
for it was so designed as to supply its own wastage as 
food for itself, and to experience by its own agency 
and within itself all actions and passions, since He 
that had constructed it deemed that it would be 
better if it were self-sufficing rather than in need of 
other things. Hands, too, He thought He ought not 
to attach unto it uselessly, seeing they were not re- 
quired either for grasping or for repelling anyone ; 
nor yet feet, nor any instruments of locomotion what~ 
soever. For movement He assigned unto it that 
which is proper to its body, namely, that one of the 
seven motions ! which specially belongs to reason and 
intelligence ; wherefore He spun it round uniformly 
in the same spot and within itself and made it move 
revolving in a circle; and all the other six motions 
He took away and fashioned it free from their aberra- 
tions. And seeing that for this revolving motion it 
had no need of feet, He begat it legless and footless. 
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Odros 89) mas ovtTos det Aoytopos Feod Trept TOV 
Wore eodpevov Deov Aoyrabets detov Kat OpLa.Aoy 
TAVTAXH TE ex juécou toov Kat GAov Kat TéAEov ex 
Teddi oopdreny cOa emroince. puxty de ets 70 
pLégov adrob Geis Oud mavTos TE ETewe Kal ert 
eEwlev 76 o@pa adr teprexddAue ravrn, Kal 
KUKAw 8%) KUKAOY oTpeddpevov odpavoy eva, jdvov 
epnjov Karéaryae, dv aperny dé adrov atte duvd- 
pevov Evyyiyvecbar Kal ovdevds érépou mpocd<d- 
pevov, yropysov dé Kal dhidov ixavas atdrov avTa. 
ud mavra 87 Tatra eddaiova fedv adrov éyev- 
VAGATO. 

Try dé 8% puxny ovy ws vov darépav emuyerpou- 
pev Aeyery, ovTas _eunxavycaro Kat 6 Qeds yew 
Tépav' ov yap av dpyeobat mpecBvrepov dro 
vewtépov EvvépEas etacev: GAAG mrs HuEis TOAD 
peréyovtes TOU mpooTvydvTos TE Kal ELKH TAUTY 
7 Kal Aéyouer, 6 b€ Kal yevecet Kat aperh TTpo~ 
Tépav Kat mpeoBurépav puyyny oWUaTos, ws Oe- 
omérw Kal apEovoav dpEopevon, GUVEOTHGATO EK 
TOVOE TE KaL TOLMdE TPdTH. 

Tijs Gpepiorov Kal ael Kara ravTa exovons 
ovcias Kal Tijs av qTrepl 70, oopara yeyvoperns 
pEploras, Tpirov ef dyupotv € év peow ouverepdoaro 
ovoias eldos, THs TE tadrod puoens [ad répe|* 
Kat Tis Darépov, Ka KaTa TavTE Evvéorncev 
ev pEow Tob TE dyepods abray Kat Too Kara 
Ta owpaTa peptorod. Kai tpia AaBwv adra évra. 


1 ai wép bracketed by Hermann, after Sextus Empir. 





1 For the priority of Soul ¢f. Laws 892 a, 8, 896 c ff.; and 
for the right of the elder to rule ef. Laws T14 x. 
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Such, then, was the sum of the reasoning of the 
ever-existing God concerning the god which was one 
day to be existent, whereby He made it smooth and 
even and equal on all sides from the centre, a whole 
and perfect body compounded of perfect bodies. 
And in the midst thereof He set Soul, which He 
stretched throughout the whole of it, and therewith 
He enveloped also the exterior of its body ; and asa 
Circle revolving in a circle He stablished one sole and 
solitary Heaven, able of itself because of its excellence 
to company with itself and needing none other beside, 
sufficing unto itself as acquaintance and friend. And 
because of all this He generated it to be a blessed 
God. 

Now as regards the Soul, although we are essaying 
to describe it after the body, God did not likewise 
plan it to be younger than the body’; for, when 
uniting them, He would not have permitted the elder 
to be rulefi by the younger ; but as for us men, even 
as we ourselves partake largely of the accidental and 
casual, so also do our words. God, however, con- 
structed Soul to be older than Body and prior in birth 
and excellence, since she was to be the mistress and 
ruler and it the ruled; and He made her of the 
materials; and in the fashion which I shall now 
describe. 

Midway between the Being which is indivisible and 
remains always the same and the Being which is 
transient and divisible in bodies, He blended a third 
form of Being compounded out of the twain, that 
is to say, out of the Same and the Other; and in 
like manner He compounded it midway between that 
one of them which is indivisible and that one which 
is divisible in bodies. And He took the three of 
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ovvexepdouto «is piay mavra idday, tiv Garépou 
diow Sdopixrov obcay ets tadrov Evvappdorrwv 
B Bia. puyvds b€ pera ris obcias Kal ex rpidy 
momodpevos ev maAw dAov Totro potpas doas 
mpoonKe Suevemev, ExdoTyy dé Ex TE TavTO Kal 
darépov Kal THs obcias peurypevnv. jpyeTo Se 
Suatpety Bde. priav adetre ro prov amd raytos 
potpav, pera de Tavryv adyjper diurhaciav ravrns, 
ayy 8 ad tpitnv jptodtav pev tis Sevrépas, 
tpimAaciay Sé THs mpwrns, Terdprynv dé Ths 
Seutépas SumdAnv, méumrnv sé tpurdqyv rhs tpirns, 
Criv & éxrnv THs mpaTyns oKramAaciav, éBddunv 
Sé énraxaexocatAaciay THs mpwmTys. petra dé 
36 radra EvverAnpotro ta te SurAdowa Kal rpl- 
mAdowa SiacTiuara, woipas ere exetbey dmroTéuvwv 
Kat Tuts eis TO peTa€d ToUTWY, WoTe év éxdoTw 
Siaorypare Svo elvar pwecdtytas, THY pev TabT@ 
pepe, TOV akpwv avTav trepéyovoay Kal vrep- 
1 The choice of these three as constituents of the Soul is 
explained by the use of the same terms in the Sophist (244- 
245) to denote certain “ Greatest Kinds” or main categories. 
As Professor Paul Shorey has aptly observed (Amer. Journ. 
Philol. ix. p. 298), ‘‘It is necessary that the Soul should 
recognize everywhere .. . the same, the other and essence, 
those three uéyiora yévn of the . . . Sophist. Hence, on the 
Greek principle that like is known by lke, Plato makes 
real substances out of these three abstractions and puts them 
as plastic material into the hands of the Demiurgus for the 
formation of the Soul.” 
2 These seven numbers may be arranged in two branches, 


in order to show the two series of which Timaeus immediately 
goes on to speak : 
the Ist) 


1 ( 
2 (the 2nd) 3 (the 8rd) 
4 (the 4th) 9 (the 5th) 
6 8 (the 6th) 27 (the 7th) 
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them, and blent them all together into one form, by 
forcing the Other into union with the Same, in spite 
of its being naturally difficult to mix. And when 
with the aid of Being He had mixed them, and had 
made of them one out of three, straightway He 
began to distribute the whole thereof into so many 
portions as was meet; and each portion was a 
mixture of the Same, of the Other, and of Being.t 
And He began making the division thus : 

First He took one portion from the whole ; 

then He took a portion double of this ; 

then a third portion, half as much again as the 

second portion, that is, three times as much 
as the first ; 

the fourth portion He took was twice as much as 

the second ; 

the fifth three times as much as the third ; 

the sixth eight times as much as the first ; and 

the sevénth twenty-seven times as much as the 

first. 
After that He went on to fill up the intervals in the 
series of the powers of 2 and the intervals in the 
series of powers of 3 in the following manner? : 

He cut off yet further portions from the original 
mixture, and set them in between the portions above 
rehearsed, so as to place two Means in each interval, 
——one a Mean which exceeded its Extremes and was 
' by them exceeded by the same proportional part or 
fraction of each of the Extremes respectively +; the 


The left-hand branch contains the “ double intervals,”’ 7.. 
the powers of 2; the right-hand one the “ triple intervals,” 
i.e. the powers of 3. 

3 Tit. ‘the double intervals and the triple intervals.” 
See the preceding note. 

4 The “‘ harmonic Mean.” 
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exouerny, THY 8 tom pev Kar’ apiOuov dbrrEepéxov- 
cay, tow dé brepeyouernv. Hutodiwv dé diaoTtdcewv 
Kat émurpitwy Kal émoydowy yevouevwy ex TOUTWY 
Trav Seopav ev rats mpdobev diaordceot, TH Too 
Beémoyddov dsacThuaTe. Ta émitpira mavra Evve- 
mArnpotro, Acimwv avtTa@v exadoTov popiov, THs Tod 
popiov tavTns Siaotacews AeihOeions apiOuod 
mpos apiOuov. exovons Tovs G6pous e& Kal TTEVTH- 
KovTa Kal Svaxooiwy mpds Tpia Kal TeTTApaKovTa 


1 The ‘‘ arithmetical Mean.” 
The Means are inserted as follows: 
In the *‘ double intervals” 
1. him. a.m. 2. hom. a.m. 4. hem. a.m. 8. 
ee the *‘ triple intervals ”’ 
1. hm. a.m. 3. hem. a.m. 9. h.m. a.m. 27. 
Evaluated, these Means are 
In the “* double intervals” 
1. 1}. 1h. 2. 24.8. 4. 5}. 6. 8. oR 1. $. $2.3. 84. UM 6. 8. 
In the“ triple intervals ”’ 
i. 14.2. 3. 44, 6. 9. 134. 18. 27. OR 1. oe, 3. a. 6.9. 22,18. 27. 
2 The fresh intervals formed are : 
In the first | In the second 


series. series 
Between the Ist and 2nd terms 4:3 3:92 
%% ” and +) 3rd 9 78 4:3 
a » rd ,, 4th ,, 4:33 3:2 
3 +S) 4th °9 5th 3 4, 3 3 : 2 
9 ” 5th 9% 6th > 9; 8 4:3 
$9 +e) 6th 3° 7th +E) 4: 3 3:2 
35 ” 7th 9 8th 29 4:3 S22 7 
93 ” 8th x9 9th a5 9 8 4: 3 
33 34 9th 53 10th 33 4, 33 3:2 
Wherever there is an interval of 4:3, he fills it up with 
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Kal dtakdota. Kal bn TO puxyfev é€ od Tatra 
KaTéTeuvev OUTWS 7On TAY KaTavaAwmKEL. TAvTHV 
oby tiv Evoracw médcav dunAqv Kata phKos 
/ 4 \ 7 € / LAA: aN & 
ayloas, wéonv mpos peony éxarépav adArjrats otov 
Cyt wpooBaroy Kxaréxappev «is KKdrov, Evvdibas 
avtais Te Kat adAdAjAas ev TH KaTavTiKpd THs 
“~ a a \ > A \ ? >” 
ampooBoAns, Kal TH KaTa TavTa Kal ev TavTa 
- 7 / 2 A ” A ‘\ 
Teptayouern Kwhoe mép€ avTas edaBe, Kal Tov 
A ¥ \ > > 4 +) A ~ ? \ 
pev Ew, Tov 0 évrds emoreiro THY KUKAWY. THY 
\ Os ” A 9 / > ~ > “ 
pev ouv e€w popav erepyutoev elvar THS Tadrod 
/ ‘ ? Pd) \ ~ ? \ ‘\ or 
ducews, thy 8 evros ths Oarépov. riv pev 82) 
9 on \ \ 7 \N 4 4, 4 \ 
tadTod Kata mAevpav ert debia mepuffyaye, THY Sé 


have got the series of 22 terms ending with therterm 8 (as 
described above)—we continue the series till we reach as far 
as the remaining terms of the original “ triple interval” 
series will take us, that is, as far as the term 27, building up 
the series by inserting terms in the same way as-before: 
intervals of’ 9: 8, 9:8, 256 : 243, 9:8, 9:8, 9: 8, 256 : 243, 
and soonda capo. This gives us twelve more terms (among 
which are, of course, the 9, 47, 18, and 27 which appeared in 
the second version of the “‘ triple interval ” series), the last of 
which is 27. 

The complete series of terms, from 1 to 27, making thirty- 
four terms in all, is intended to correspond with the notes of a 
arc scale, having a compass of four octaves and a major 
** sixth.” 

For the sake of convenience, I give here a complete list of 
the terms of the series. An a indicates the relationship 9: 8 
rriberea term and its predecessor, a letter > the relationship 
256 : 943. 
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And thus the mixture, from which He had been 
cutting these portions off, was now all spent. 

Next, He split all this that He had put together into 
two parts lengthwise ; and then He laid the twain 
one against the other, the middle of one to the middle 


of the other, like a great cross +. ; and bent either of 


them into a circle, and joined them, each to itself 
and also to the other, at a point opposite to where 
they had first been laid together! And He com- 
passed them about with the motion that revolves 
in the same spot continually, and He made the one 
circle outer and the other inner. And the outer 
motion He ordained to be the Motion of the Same, 
and the inner motion the Motion of the Other. 
And He made the Motion of the Same to be 
toward thesright along the side, and the Motion 
of the Other to be toward the left along the 


a 3 a a b a a a b6 aa 
ar 9A 9 BA 1,6 6 22 3248 8 Q 
* 
b a a a b a a b a a 


SL #2 19 32 248 16 18 %% % 94 OF 

The octave-terms are naturally 1, 2, 4, 8, 16. 

1 The accompanying figure indicates how 
the two strips were applied to each other. 
The place where they were originally laid 
together across each other is, in the diagram, 
on the further side, and is marked by a dot; 
the place where the two ends of each band 
are joined together, and where the two bands 
are themselves again joined together is, in 
the diagram, on the near side, and is indicated 
by a line on the outer band. The second place of meeting is, 
as the dotted line indicates, immediately opposite to the first. 

The outer band, as Timaeus goes on to say, is the Revolu- 
tion of the Same, and the inner the Revolution of the Other. 
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a 4 ” ot \ > ? 4 / ¢ ~ 
adryy doxtoTrov clase, THY 8 EevTos oxioas éEayF 
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Kat TpimAaciov didoTacw exdoTny, ovodyv éxaré- 
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érafev iévat tovs KuKXovs, Taxes Sé Tpels per 
duotws, Tovs dé TéTTapas GAAHAOLS Kal Tots TpLOW 
dvopolws, év Adyw b€ hepopevous. 

"Eel 8€ Kata vody TO Evmordvre Taca 4 THs 
woyis Evoraois éyeyévntro, peta Tobro wav 76 


~ ‘ 
EK owparoedes evtos atris erexraivero Kal pécov 


37 


peony Suvayayov TMPOOpUOTTEV. 7 & ék péoov 
m™pos Tov éoyaTtov otpavoyv mavrn dtamdAakeica 
KiKAw te adrov eEwlev repixadtiaga, abrh re 
ev avTn otpedopevy, Oeiav dpyiv ypEato amavorou 
kat éudpovos Biov mpos Tov Evumavra, ypdvov. 
Kat TO pev 67 cua cparov odpavod yéyovev, avr? 
dé adparos pév, Aoyionod S€ petéyovoa Kat 
appovias [buyy],* rOv vonrdv det re dvrwy tro 
Tob apiorov apioTn yevoueévn TV yervnfevrwr. 
dre ody €k THs TadTot Kal Tis Oardpov dicews 
ex Te ovoias Tpidv TovTwy ovyKpabeioa jpotpar, 
1 wuxh I bracket. 


& 





1 He now tilts the inner band, so that it makes an oblique 
angle with the outer, which is set at the horizontal; from 
which we see that the Revolution of the Same represents the 
celestial Equator, moving “ horizontally to the right ” (from 
East to West), and the Revolution of the Other represents the 
Ecliptic, which moves in a contrary direction to the Equator 
von West to East), and at an angle to it. The Ecliptic He 

ivides into seven, to represent the seven planets. 

2 Viz. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27. 
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diagonal1; and He gave the sovranty to the Revolu- 
tion of the Same and of the Uniform. For this alone 
He suffered to remain uncloven, whereas He split 
the inner Revolution in six places into seven unequal 
circles, according to each of the intervals of the 
double and triple intervals,? three double and three 
triple. These two circles then He appointed to go 
in contrary directions; and of the seven circles into 
which He split the inner circle, He appointed three 
to revolve at an equal speed, the other four* to go 
at speeds equal neither with each other nor with the 
speed of the aforesaid three, yet moving at speeds 
the ratios of which one to another are those of 
natural integers. 

And when the construction of the Soul had all been 
completed tq the satisfaction of its Constructor, then 
He fabricated within it all the Corporeal, and uniting 
them centre to centre He made them fit together. 
And the ‘Soul, being woven throughout the Heaven 
every way from the centre to the extremity, and 
enveloping it in a circle from without, and herself 
revolving within herself, began a divine beginning 
of unceasing and intelligent life lasting throughout 
all time. And whereas the body of the Heaven is 
visible, the Soul is herself invisible but partakes in 
reasoning and in harmony, having come into exist- 
ence by the agency of the best of things intelligible 
and ever-existing as the best of things generated. 
Inasmuch, then, as she is a compound, blended of 
the natures of the Same and the Other and Being, 
these three portions, and is proportionately divided 


8 Viz. 2, 4,8 double; 3, 9, 27 triple. 
4 The three are Sun, Venus, Mercury; the four Moon, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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Kat ava Adoyov peptobetoa kat gvvdebeioa, auth TE 
dvavicdoupern TpOsS AUTH, oray ovotay oxeda- 
oTHy EXOVTOS: Twos epdmTyTaL Kal éray djLepLoTor, 
Aéyer KivoupLevT) bud mons EaUT AS, brep T av Tt 

B TOUTOV 4 Kat brou av ETEpov, mpos 6 Tl TE pdAvoro. 
Kal én Kau brs Kal OmOTE Eup Baiver kara 70, 
yuyvomweva TE mos exaoTov exaora elvat Kaul 
TAEOYEW Kaul pos Td, Kara TaAvTa éXOVTOL del. 
Adyos dé 6 Kara TavTov adnOns yuyvouevos, TEpt 
TE Odrepov av Kal mept To Tadrov, év TO KWov- 
pave Up” adTot PEpopevos a dev hOdyyou aut AXAS. 
Grav pev rept TO aio nyrov yiyyyran Kal e Tob 
Barépov KvKAos dpfds iev* eis méoay aura THY 
puyny Suayyethn, ddgau Kat tiorets yiyvovras 
BeBaror kal adn Gets: Gray dé ad mepl TO Aoyt- 

C OTUKOV H Kad 6 Tob ravrob KUKAOS eBTpoxos. ay 
atra pqvion, vous emeaT nun Te €€ avayens dro- 
redciras. ToUTw be ev @ TOY OvTWV eyylyveodor, 
dv moré tis abrd dAdo TAnv yvynv «inn, mav 
HaAAov n TaAnbes epet. 

‘Os dé Kumbev adTo Kat Cav é jevevonoe Trev ‘Gidley 
beady yeyovos dyaAwa. 6 yervnjoas TAT HP, ny don 
Te Kab evppaviets et 57 paddAdov spovov mpds 

D TO Trapasery[a € emevonoev dmepydoacbat. Kabdarep 
ovv otro Tuyxdver C@ov atdvov ov, Kal TO0€ TO 
may ovTws ets Suva emeXeipnoe ToLoDTOY drro- 
redetv. 7) pe obv TO Saou podars eruyxavev ovoa. 
aiavios. Kat Tobro fev 07) 7® yervnte mavreAds 
mpocantew odKk Hv Suvatov: eikw d° émiwoel Kwwyrov 


1 iy some mss.: wy other mss., Zur. 
2 atra Hoffmann: av’rod uss., Zur. 
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and bound together, and revolves back upon herself, 
whenever she touches anything which has its sub- 
stance dispersed or anything which has its substance 
undivided she is moved throughout her whole being 
and announces what the object is identical with and 
from what it is different, and in what relation, where 
and how and when, it comes about that each thing 
exists and is acted upon by others both in the sphere 
of the Becoming and in that of the ever-uniform. 
And her announcement, being identically true con- 
cerning both the Other and the Same, is borne 
through the self-moved without speech or sound ; 
and. whenever it is concerned with the sensible, and 
the circle of the Other moving in straight course 
proclaims it to the whole of its Soul, opinions and 
beliefs aris® which are firm and true; and again, 
when it is concerned with the rational, and the circle 
of the Same, spinning truly, declares the facts, reason 
and knowledge of necessity result. But should any- 
one assert that the substance in which these two 
states arise is something other than Soul, his assertion 
will b@ anything rather than the truth. 

And when the Father that engendered it perceived 
it in motion and alive, a thing of joy to the eternal 
gods, He too rejoiced!; and being well-pleased He 
designed to make it resemble its Model still more 
closely. Accordingly, seeing that that Model is an 
eternal Living Creature, He set about making this 
Universe, so far as He could, of a like kind. But 
inasmuch as the nature of the Living Creature was 
eternal, this quality it was impossible to attach in 
its entirety to what is generated; wherefore He 


1 Note the play on éyadyua (“ thing of joy” or “ statue ’’) 
and jyac0n (“* rejoiced *’). 
75 
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~ ~ 4 “ f 4 
TWA aidvos Tounoat, Kal SiaKkoopav dua ovpavoy 
“A ~ €y 3 > 4 7 «A 
Toll évovTos atdvos ev evi kar’ apiOuov lotcay 
~ a / ? / 
ai@viov etkdva, Todrov dv 51) ypdvoyv dvoudKaper. 
tnd \ ? ‘\ 
nuepas yap Kal vuKTas Kal pvas Kal eviavTods 
/ ? ? 
ob« dvras mplv obpavov yevéobat, Tére dua éxelvep 
\ ~ “~ n 
Evviorapevy Thy yéveow adtdv unyavarat. Tadra 
> > M4 
dé mavra pwépn xpdvov, kal td 7° Hv 7d 7” Eoras, 
f / 4 a“ A / / 
xXpovev yeyovota eidn, & bn dépovres AavOdvopev 
> AN A 9 of 2 + ? > ~ 4 \ 
emt THY aidtov odaiav odk dpbds. AEéyomwev yap 
> A fon \ \ 
On Ws Hv éote Te Kal Eoras, TH 5é 7d ore pdvov 
\ \ 3 o / / \ \ S / ? 
Kata, tov aAnbA Adyov mpoojnKe, TO 5é Fv T6 T 
/ o~ 
coras tept Hv ev xpdvy yéveow lotcav mpémet 
> 
Aéyeo$ar- Kwioes yap éorov, 76 8é del Kara 
r 
TavTa €éxov aKxwitas ovre mpecBirepov ode 
4 
vewTEpov mpoonKe. yiyveoBat Sud ypdvov oddé 
/ \ ~ S mn 
yevéobar more obd€ yeyovévar viv ovd’ ‘eloadbis 
if “ 
eveoIat, TO mapdzray Te ovdér Goa yéveots Tots ev 
> / uA fond > t ? “ 
aiobnoe pepopevors mpoonper, d\Ad ypdvov ratra 
>a Ff 4 
aiWva TE povpevov Kat Kar apiOuov KuKXoDv- 
, / A 
Mevov yéyovey elOn. Kal mpds rovrois ert Ta 


B rowdde, 7d re yeyovos elvar yeyovos Kat Td yuyvd- 


> 
pevov elvat yiyvouevov, ett Sé TO yevrnodpevov 
\ ‘ a 
elvat yernoduevov kal 76 pt) dv ph bv elvar, dv 
+9 \ 3 \ , \ X cy 4 4 3 
ovdey axpiBes Adyouev. mepi ev obv Todrwy tdy 
Ba} ~ 
av ovK «ly Kalpds mpénwy ev TH Trapdvrt Siaxpt- 
BodoyetoPat. 
xX td S. > 3 + fon A 7? ef 
povos 0 ovv per ovpavod yéyover, Wa dpa 


* i.¢, it is incorrect to use the term ‘is ” (éort) both as 
a mere copula and in the sense of “ exists.” 
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planned to make a movable image of Eternity, 
and, as He set in order the Heaven, of that Eternity 
which abides in unity He made an eternal image, 
moving according to number, even that which we 
have named Time. For simultaneously with the 
construction of the Heaven He contrived the pro- 
duction of days and nights and months and years, 
which existed not before the Heaven came into 
being. And these are all portions of Time; even 
as “Was” and “Shall be” are generated forms 
of Time, although we apply them wrongly, without 
noticing, to Eternal Being. For we say that it 
‘is’? or “was” or “will be,’ whereas, in truth 
of speech, “‘is’’ alone is the appropriate term ; 
“was’”’ and “will be,’ on the other hand, are 
terms properly applicable to the Becoming which 
proceeds in Time, since both of these are motions ; 
but it belongs not to that which is ever changeless 
in its urfiformity to become either older or younger 
through time, nor ever to have become so, nor to 
be so now, nor to be about to be so hereafter, nor 
in general to be subject to any of the conditions 
which Becoming has attached to the things which 
move in the world of Sense, these being generated 
forms of Time, which imitates Eternity and circles 
round according to number. And besides these we 
make use of the following expressions,—that what is 
become zs become, and what is becoming zs becoming, 
and what is about to become zs about to become, and 
what is non-existent 7s non-existent; but none of 
these expressions is accurate.1 But the present is 
not, perhaps, a fitting occasion for an exact discussion 
of these matters. 

Time, then, came into existence along with the 
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yenbevres Gua Kal AvoGow, dv tote Avot tis 
abray yiyvnrat, Kat KaTa TO mrapddevypa THs 
Starwvias dvcews, Ww ws dmowdTaTos avTa Kara 
Stvapwv Hr TO poev yap on mapddevypa mavTa 
Caidva éorw ov, 6 & abd Sta réAous Tov dara 
ypdvoy yeyovws TE Kal @y Kat éoduevos. €€ odv 
Adyou Kai Stavoias Geod rovadtns mpds ypdvov 
véveow, tva yevvnOH ypovos, jAvos Kat ceAjvn Kal 
mevre GAXa GoTpa, emikAnv éxovra tAavyTa, eis 
dtoptopov Kat dvdaknv apiludv ypdvov yéyove. 
owpara dé abtdv éxdorwy moujoas 6 Beds eOnKev 
eis Tas Tepipopas as % Oarépov mepiodos jew, 
D émra ovoas dvra énra, oehiuay jeev eis TOV rept 
yv mparor, WAvov 3 eis TOV devrepov brrep vis, 
ewopopov be Kad tov tepov ‘Epyot Aeydpevov els 
Tovs" TaXEL pev icodpopov nAiw KUKAoY tovTas, THY 
6 évarriav etAnxoras aura ddvayu dbev Karadape- 
Bdavovet te Kal karadapBdvovrat Kara. TavTa va 
dn Awy m Aves TE Kal 6 708 ‘Eppod Kal Ewohopos. 
Ta 5° aMa of 81) Kau dv’ ds airias iSpuoaro, eb Tus 
i) emeg ton mao, 6 Adyos mdpepyos Ov mméov ay 
Epyov dv ever Aeyerau Trapaoxor. TaUTa ev odv 
lows Tax av Kata oyodny vorepov rhs aéias 
TdXoL dunyijacws. 
*Haretd7) Sé ody eis THY EavT® mpémovoay ExacTov 
apikero gopav rdv doa eeu Evvarrepydlecbat 


1 rols some Mss. : roy best mss., Zur. 





1 Cf, 36 v. 2 i.e. Venus, 
3 4.¢e. a tendency as to direction. 
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Heaven, to the end that having been generated to- 
gether they might also be dissolved together, if ever 
a dissolution of them should take place; and it was 
made after the pattern of the Eternal Nature, to the 
end that it might be as like thereto as possible ; for 
whereas the pattern is existent through all eternity, 
the copy, on the other hand, is through all time, 
continually having existed, existing, and being about 
to exist. Wherefore, as a consequence of this reason- 
ing and design on the part of God, with a view to the 
generation of Time, the sun and moon and five other 
stars, which bear the appellation of “ planets,” came 
into existence for the determining and preserving 
of the numbers of Time. And when God had made 
the bodies of each of them He placed them in the 
orbits along which the revolution of the Other was 
moving, seven orbits for the seven bodies.1 The 
Moon He placed in the first circle around the Earth, 
the Sun*in the second above the Earth; and the 
Morning Star? and the Star called Sacred to Hermes 
He placed in those circles which move in an orbit 
equal sto the Sun in velocity, but endowed with a 
power ® contrary thereto ; whence it is that the Sun 
and the Star of Hermes and the Morning Star 
regularly overtake and are overtaken by one another. 
As to the rest of the stars, were one to describe in 
detail the positions in which He set them, and all the 
reasons therefor, the description, though but sub- 
sidiary, would prove a heavier task than the main 
argument which it subserves. Later on, perhaps, at 
our leisure’ these points may receive the attention 
they merit. 

So when each of the bodies whose co-operation was 
required for the making of Time had arrived in its 
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ypovov, Seopois Te eubvyors owmpara debevra 
39 fda ever On To Te mpootaxbey cuabe, Kata 
67) TY Darépov popav maytav ovcav 610. Tis 
Tavrob dhopds totcav Te Kal Kparouperyy,” TO 
pev peilova atta&v, to bé€ éAdttw KUKAov idv, 
Garrov pev ra Tov eAdTTw, Ta Se TOV peilw 
Bpad’repov wepujew. 7H Sy Tabtod dopa ra 
TaXLOTA TmepudovTa wv7ro Tav BpadVvVrepov idvrwv 
égaivero KataAauBavovra KatadapBaveobar: mav- 
Tas yap Tovs KUKAouvs atTtdv orpédovoa édixa, 
Boia ro buyfh Kata 7a evaytio, da mpolévat, To 
Bpadd’rara amov ag’ abras ovons Taylors eyyu- 
Tare amépawev. tva dé ety [Ler pov evapyes TU 
mpos dMndrAa BpadvrfAre Kat TaXEL Kal’ & mept Tas 
okra popas tropevoiTo, Pds 6 Yeds ayhpev ev TH 
mpos yhv devrépa Tov TEpLoowy, 6 83) viv Kexhy- 
KOpLey TPuov, iva o Te paAvoTa «ls daravrg. paivor 
TOV ovpavor pETAOXOL TE dpb 1.08 TO. laa, daous 
qv TpooHKoy, pabovro. mapa THs Taboo Kab Omotov 
C mepipopas. vg pev ovv Hepa TE Yyéyovev_OUTW 
Kat dia Tatra, 7 THs pas Kal dpoviswrarys 
KuKAncews TmEepiodos: pels S€ errevdav ceAjvn trept- 
eMotioa TOV eauras KUKXov mAvov emxaTardBp, 
eviavTos dé drrdrav Twos TOV eavTod mepierdy 
KUKAov. Ta&v 5° drwy Tas TEpiddous OUK évvEevon- 


1 lofcav . .. Kparouuévyny MS. Corr.: lovons . . . Kparouuéuns 
mss,, Zur. 


2 xa? & Archer-Hind: «ai ra mss., Zum 





1 ie. a planet moving along the Echiptic from W. to E. 
is at the same time drawn from E. to W. (in the plane of the 
Equator) by the regular motion of the sphere of the fixed 
stars (the circle of “the Same” which moves at a higher 
velocity than that of “‘ the Other ”’). 
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proper orbit ; and when they had been generated as 
living creatures, having their bodies bound with living 
bonds, and had learnt their appointed duties ; then 
they kept revolving around the circuit of the Other, 
which is transverse and passes through the circuit of 
the Same and is dominated thereby; and part of 
them moved in a greater, part in a smaller circle, 
those in the smaller moving more quickly and those 
in the greater more slowly. And because of the 
motion of the Same, the stars which revolved most 
quickly appeared to be overtaken by those which 
moved most slowly, although in truth they overtook 
them; for, because of their simultaneous progress 
in two opposite directions,! the motion of the Same, 
which is the swiftest of all motions, twisted all their 
circles into spirals and thus caused the body which 
moves away from it most slowly to appear the 
nearest.* And in order that there might be a clear 
measure 6f the relative speeds, slow and quick, with 
which they travelled round their eight orbits, in that 
circle which is second from the earth God kindled a 
light which now we call the Sun, to the end that it 
might shine, so far as possible, throughout the whole 
Heaven, and that all the living creatures entitled 
thereto might participate in number, learning it 
from the revolution of the Same and Similar. In this 
wise and for these reasons were generated Night and 
Day, which are the revolution of the one and most 
intelligent circuit ; and Month, every time that the 
Moon having completed her own orbit overtakes the 
Sun; and Year, as often as the Sun has completed 
his own orbit. Of the other stars the revolutions 


2 i.e. Saturn appears to be nearest to the sphere of the 
fixed stars in point of velocity. Cf. Laws 822 a ff. 
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KOTES dvipurror, mlny dAiyo. TOV TOAAdY, ore 
dvoudlovow OUTE mpos Mia Evuperpodvras 
oxomobyres dpi j.ots, wore ws €mos eétmety ovK 
Di ioace xpdvov ovTa Tas ToUTWwY mAdVas, TAHDEL meV 
duunxaven ypwyevas, TemouctAuevas dé Davpacrds. 
cot & Gums oddev F rrov Karavofjoa duvarov as 
6 ye Téheos dpwOuos xpdovov TOV Tédeov eVLaLUTOV 
ot Tore, OTaY amracaeyv THV OKTO) TrEepLoowy Ta 
mpos dMAnha Suprepavbevra, TANT oy Kedadynv 
TH TOD Tavroo Kal jLoiws tovros dvaerpy evra, 
KbKAW. Kare Tatra 57, Kal TOUTWY EveKa ever 
vyiOn TeV doTpwy doa bu obpavod Tropevd Leva eoxXe 
Tpomdas, iva TOO” as OmoLorarov 4 TO TeA€w Kal 
Evont® Com mpos Hy Tihs Stawrias pipnow 
pvoews. 

Kat TO pev da. 707 Béxpt xpdvou yeverewus 
dareipyaoro els OLoLoTnTA brep ametKkd, E70, TH dé 
pyTw To. mavTO, da evTos avdTod yeyern eve, TEpt- 
etAnghévas, TaUTH ETL elyev dvopotus. tobTo 67) TO 
KaTdAourrov arreupyabero avrob mpos TIHV Tob Tapa 
Setywaros dmroTUTOUjLEvos piow. Hrep oby vois 
evoucas idéas TH é €OTL Cov, olae TE EVELOL Kal 
doa, Kabopé, Tovavras aut Tooavras Stevo On) dely 
Kal 708¢ oyeiy. elot by TETTOPES, pia, ev ovpdvioy 

40 Gedy yévos, ddAAn 5é mrnvov Kal depom pov, Tpiry dé 
evvdpov eldos, meldv dé Kal yepoaiov réraprov. 





1 An allusion to the name “‘ planets,”’ 7.¢. ‘‘ wanderers ”’ 
cf. 38 c. 

2 de. the Great World-Year, which is completed when all 
the planets return simultaneously to their original starting- 
points. Its length was variously computed: Plato seems to 
have put it at 36,000 years (cf. Rep. 546 8 f.). 
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have not been discovered by men (save for a few out 
of the many); wherefore they have no names for 
them, nor do they compute and compare their rela- 
tive measurements, so that they are not aware, as a 
rule, that the “‘ wanderings ’’ + of these bodies, which 
are hard to calculate and of wondrous complexity, 
constitute Time. Nevertheless, it is still quite 
possible to perceive that the complete number of 
Time fulfils the Complete Year? when all the eight 
circuits, with their relative speeds, finish together 
and come to a head, when measured by the revolution 
of the Same and Similarly-moving. In this wise and 
for these reasons were generated all those stars which 
turn themselves about as they travel through Heaven, 
to the end that this Universe might be as similar 
as possible to the perfect and intelligible Living 
Creature in respect of its imitation of the Eternal 
Nature thereof. 

Now int all other respects this World had already, 
with the birth of Time, been wrought in the similitude 
of that whereunto it was being likened, but inasmuch 
as it did not as yet contain generated within it the 
whole range of living creatures, therein it was still 
dissimilar. So this part of the work which was still 
undone He completed by moulding it after the nature 
of the Model. According, then, as Reason perceives 
Forms existing in the Absolute Living Creature, such 
and so many as exist therein did He deem that this 
World also should possess. And these Forms are 
four,—one the heavenly kind of gods*; another the 
winged kind which traverses the air; thirdly, the 
class which inhabits the waters ; and fourthly, that 


3 j.é. the stars. 
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Too pev ov Detou Thy mrciorny iddav éx mupds 
daretpydatero,” Orws 6 TL Aayumporarov idety Te KdA- 
Avorov ein, TO be mayrt mpoceuca wy evKuKAoV 
érrolet, TiGqoe Te «ls TH Tob Kpartorou ppovnow 
éxelvyp Euverouevor, veias mrept advra KUKAw TOV 
oupavor, KOOJLOV d.AnOwov avT@ rrerrouctAwevou 
elvat Kal ddov. KOT be dvo mpoofier é Exdorw, 
Thy pev ev TAVT@ Kata TavTa Tept TOV atTdv del 
B Te, abrd Eau Suavoouperen, Thv dé «ls TO mpoatev 
b10 Tis TavTob Kat dpotou mepupopas KpaToupLevay 
Tas 5€ mévre Kunoes dcivyrov Kal Eords, iv’ oO TL 
pahora, abrev EKaOTOV yevouro ws dpuorov. e€ 
As 87 THs airias yeyovey 60° amhaviy Tov dor pov 
Cia Geta ¢ ovra, Kal atSea, KOL Kara, TAUTA ev TAVT@ 
orpepoueva a det péverr Ta Se _ TpeTo[Leva, Kal mAdvny 
TowadTaY loxovra., Kabldrrep € ev Tots mpoatey eppnon, 
Kar eKkelva yeyove. vip de Tpopov ev TPETEPAY, 
etAAopevny Oe qept Tov dua TavTOs méAov TETApEVvOV 
C dtiaka Kat Snyivoupyov VUKTOS TE Kal Tpepas 
eunxavjoaro, mpesrny Kat Tpeo uTdrny Gedy Saor 
evTos ovpavod yeydovact. Xopetas dé TOUTWY “adr Ov 
Kat trapaBodas aAAjAwy, Kat [epi]? tas Todv 


1 dreipyatero Some MSS.: dmhpEaro best ms., Zur. 
2 repl bracketed by Ast. 


1 i.e. the fixed stars, and their sphere which moves with 
ae daily rotation of the spherical Cosmos (the motion proper 
“* intelligence,” of. 36 C, Cratyl. 411 p). 
a i.e. the “‘ intelli roel outermost sphere of “ the Same ” 
(of. the derivation of dpdévnots from dopa in Cratyl. All p). 
8 There is a play here on the word Kdo“os, aS Meaning 
(1) “‘ adornment,” (2) ‘‘ universe.” 
* i.¢. (1) the rotation of the star on its own axis; (2) the 
diurnal revolution of the sphere of fixed stars. 
5 Cf. 34 4,43 zB. 
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which goes on foot on dry land. The form of the 
divine class 1 He wrought for the most part out of fire, 
that this kind might be as bright as possible to behold 
and as fair; and likening it to the All He made it 
truly spherical ; and He placed it in the intelligence? 
of the Supreme to follow therewith, distributing it 
round about over all the Heaven, to be unto it a 
veritable adornment? cunningly traced over the 
whole. And each member of this class He endowed 
with two motions,* whereof the one is uniform 
motion in the same spot, whereby it conceives always 
identical thoughts about the same objects, and the 
other is a forward motion due to its being dominated 
by the revolution of the Same and Similar ; but in 
respect of the other five motions > they are at rest 
and move ngt, so that each of them may attain the 
greatest possible perfection. From this cause, then, 
came into existence all those unwandering stars 
which are living creatures divine and eternal and 
abide for ever revolving uniformly in the same spot ; 
and those which keep swerving and wandering have 
been generated in the fashion previously described. 
And Earth, our nurse, which is globed around ® the 
pole that stretches through all, He framed to be the 
wardress and fashioner of night and day, she being 
the first and eldest of all the gods which have come 
into existence within the Heaven. But the choric 
dances of these same stars and their crossings one of 


6 The word efA\eoOa (or UAdeoGat) is taken by some to 
imply “‘ oscillation ” or “ rotation ” (ef. Aristot. De caelo ii. 
293 b 30); but it seems best to suppose that Plato is here 
regarding the Earth as stationary. Her potential motion 
(we may assume) is equal and opposite to that of the Universe, 
of which she is the centre, and by thus neutralizing it she 
remains at rest. 
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1 of omitted by most ss. and Zur. 





1 4.e. such instruments as a celestial globe or planetarium. 
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another, and the relative reversals and progressions 
of their orbits, and which of the gods meet in their 
conjunctions, and how many are in opposition, and 
behind which and at what times they severally pass 
before one another and are hidden from our view, 
and again re-appearing send upon men unable to cal- 
culate alarming portents of the things which shall 
come to pass hereafter,—to describe all this without 
an inspection of models?! of these movements would 
be labourin vain. Wherefore, let this account suffice 
us, and let our discourse concerning the nature of 
the visible and generated gods have an end. 

Concerning the other divinities, to discover and 
declare their origin is too great a task for us, and we 
must trust to those who have declared it aforetime, 
they being, as they affirmed, descendants of gods 
and knowing well, no doubt, their own forefathers.? 
It is, as I say, impossible to disbelieve the children 
of gods, “even though their statements lack either 
probable or necessary demonstration ; and inasmuch 
as they profess to speak of family matters, we must 
follow *custom and believe them. Therefore let the 
generation of these gods be stated by us, following 
their account, in this wise: Of Gé and Uranus were 
born the children Oceanus and Tethys ; and of these, 
Phorkys, Cronos, Rhea, and all that go with them ; 
and of Cronos and Rhea were born Zeus and Hera and 
all those who are, as we know, called their brethren ; 
and of these again, other descendants. 

Now when all the gods, both those who revolve 
manifestly * and those who manifest themselves so 


2 This is, obviously, ironical; cf. Cratyl. 402 B, Phileb. 66 c¢. 

8 i.e. the Stars; the others are the deities of popular belief 
(such as Homer depicts). 
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Pa... yevdueva bracketed by Rawack, after Philo, al. 
2 ye wn] y Zur., with some mss. 





Sa ao re 
* An intensive form of expression, like the Biblical “‘ King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” 
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far as they choose, had come to birth, He that 
generated this All addressed them thus : 

“ Gods of gods,! those works whereof I am framer 
and father are indissoluble save by my will. For 
though all that is bound may be dissolved, yet to 
will to dissolve that which is fairly joined together 
and in good case were the deed of a wicked one. 
Wherefore ye also, seeing that ye were generated, 
are not wholly immortal or indissoluble, yet in no 
wise sHall ye be dissolved nor incur the doom of 
death, seeing that in my will ye possess a bond 
greater and more sovereign than the bonds where- 
with, at your birth, ye were bound together. Now, 
therefore, what I manifest and declare unto you do 
ye learn. Three mortal kinds? still remain un- 
generated ; .but if these come not into being the 
Heaven will be imperfect; for it will not contain 
within itself the whole sum of the kinds of living 
creatures, yet contain them it must if it is to be fully 
perfect. But if by my doing these creatures came 
into existence and partook of life, they would be 
made "equal unto gods; in order, therefore, that 
they may be mortal and that this World-all may be 
truly All, do ye turn yourselves, as Nature directs, 
to the work of fashioning these living creatures, 
imitating the power showed by me in my generating 
of you. Now so much of them as it is proper to 
designate ‘immortal,’ the part we call divine which 
rules supreme in those who are fain to follow justice 
always and yourselves, that part I will deliver unto 
you when I have sown it and given it origin. For 
the rest, do ye weave together the mortal with the 
immortal, and thereby fashion and generate living 


2 Viz. the inhabitants of air, of water, and of earth. 
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1 Cf. Laws 899 a. * qe. star. 
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creatures, and give them food that they may grow, 
and when they waste away receive them to your- 
selves again.”’ 

Thus He spake, and once more into the former 
bowl, wherein He had blended and mixed the Soul 
of the Universe, He poured the residue of the previous 
material, mixing it in somewhat the same manner, 
yet no longer with a uniform and invariable purity, 
but second and third in degree of purity. And when 
He had compounded the whole He divided it into 
souls equal in number to the stars, and each several 
soul He assigned to one star, and setting them each 
as it were in a chariot 1! He showed them the nature 
of the Universe, and declared unto them the laws 
of destiny,—namely, how that the first birth should 
be one and the same ordained for all, in order that 
none might be slighted by Him; and how it was 
needful that they, when sown each into his own 
proper organ of time,? should grow into the most 
god-fearing of living creatures; and that, since 
human nature is two-fold, the superior sex is that 
which hereafter should be designated “ man.” And 
when, by virtue of Necessity, they should be im- 
planted in bodies, and their bodies are subject to 
influx and efflux, these results would necessarily 
follow,—firstly, sensation, that is innate and common 
to all proceeding from violent affections ; secondly, 
desire mingled with pleasure and pain ; and besides 
these, fear and anger and all such emotions as are 
naturally allied thereto, and all such as are of a 
different and opposite character. And if they shall 
master these they will live justly, but if they are 
mastered, unjustly. And he that has lived his 
appointed time well shall return again to his abode 
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1 rpdcratw one MS.: d&idraéw Zur. 
1 Cf. 90 5. 
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in his native star, and shall gain a life that is blessed 
and congenial; but whoso has failed therein shall 
be changed into woman’s nature at the second 
birth ;1 and if, in that shape, he still refraineth not 
from wickedness he shall be changed every time, 
according to the nature of his wickedness, into some 
bestial form after the similitude of his own nature; 
nor in his changings shall he cease from woes until 
he yields himself to the revolution of the Same and 
Similar that is within him, and dominating by force 
of reason that burdensome mass which afterwards 
adhered to him of fire and water and earth and air, 
a mass tumultuous and irrational, returns again to the 
semblance of his first and best state. 

When He had fully declared unto them all these 
ordinances, to the end that He might be blameless 
in respect of the future wickedness of any one of 
them, He proceeded to sow them, some in the Earth, 
some in fhe Moon, others in the rest of the organs 
of Time. Following upon this sowing, He delivered 
over to the young gods the task of moulding mortal 
bodies; and of framing and controlling all the rest of 
the human soul which it was still necessary to add, 
together with all that belonged thereto, and of 
governing this mortal creature in the fairest and best 
way possible, to the utmost of their power, except 
in so far as it might itself become the cause of its 
own evils. 

So He, then, having given all these commands, was 
abiding in His own proper and wonted state. And 
as He thus abode, His children gave heed to their 
Father’s command and obeyed it. They took the 
immortal principle of the mortal living creature, and 
imitating their own Maker, they borrowed from the 
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1 je. omitting the seventh motion (“ rotation ”’), ef. 34.4. 
* i.e. alofyors (“ sensation *’) is here derived from dicow 
(“ dart,” “‘ rush ”’). : 
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Cosmos portions of fire and earth and water and air, 
as if meaning to pay them back, and the portions so 
taken they cemented together ; but it was not with 
those indissoluble bonds wherewith they themselves 
were joined that they fastened together the portions 
but with numerous pegs, invisible for smallness ; and 
thus they constructed out of them all each several 
body, and within bodies subject to inflow and outflow 
they bound the revolutions of the immortal Soul. 
The souls, then, being thus bound within a mighty 
river neither mastered it nor were mastered, but with 
violence they rolled along and were rolled along 
themselves, so that the whole of the living creature 
was moved, but in such a random way that its pro- 
gress was disorderly and irrational, since it partook 
of all the six motions?!: for it progressed forwards 
and backwards, and again to right and to left, and 
upwards and downwards, wandering every way in all 
the six directions. For while the flood which foamed 
in and streamed out, as it supplied the food, was 
immense, still greater was the tumult produced 
withine each creature as a result of the colliding 
bodies, when the body of a creature happened to 
meet and collide with alien fire from without, or with 
a solid lump of earth or liquid glidings of waters, or 
when it was overtaken by a tempest of winds driven 
by air, and when the motions due to all these causes 
rushing through the body impinged upon the Soul. 
And for these reasons all such motions were then 
termed “‘ Sensations,” * and are still so termed to-day. 
Moreover, since at that time they were causing, for 
the moment, constant and widespread motion, joining 
with the perpetually flowing stream in moving and 
violently shaking the revolutions of the Soul, they 
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totally blocked the course of the Same by flowing 
contrary thereto, and hindered it thereby in its ruling 
and its going; while, on the other hand, they so 
shook up the course of the Other that in the three 
several intervals of the double and the triple,! and in * 
the mean terms and binding links of the 3, +, and 3,— 
these being not wholly dissoluble save by Him who 
had bound them together,—they produced all 
manner of twistings, and caused in their circles 
fractures and disruptions of every possible kind, with 
the result that, as they barely held together one 
with another, they moved indeed but moved irra- 
tionally, being at one time reversed, at another 
oblique, and again upside down. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a man is in an upside down position, 
with his head westing on the earth and his feet touch- 
ing something above, then, in this position of the man 
relative tq that of the onlookers, his right will appear 
left to them, and his left right, and so will theirs to 
him. This, and such like, are just what the revolu- 
tions of the Soul experience with intensity; and 
every time they happen upon any external object, 
whether it be of the class of the Same or of the Other,? 
they proclaim it to be the same as something or other 
than something contrary to the truth, and thereby 
prove themselves false and foolish, and devoid, at 
such times, of any revolution that rules and guides. 
And whenever external sensations in their movement 
collide with these revolutions and sweep along with 
them also the whole vessel of the Soul, then the 
revolutions, though actually mastered, appear, to 
have the mastery. Hence it comes about that, be- 
cause of all these affections, now as in the beginning, 
so often as the Soul is bound within a mortal body it 
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vorepa mote ylyverau’ rept ¢ TOV viv mpotebévrwy 
Set dueABetv axptPéorepov. Ta d€ mpc TOUTWY, TreEpt 
COWLATWY KATO, LépN THS yeveoews Kal mepl wuyfs, 
de ds TE aitias Kat mpovolas yéyove FeGv, rot 

D pddtora eikdéTtos avrexopévois, ovTwW Kal KaTa 
TavTa Topevopevois dveEtTéov. 

Tas pev d7) Getas mepiddous d¥0 ovoas,-TO Tob 
MAVTOS OXHUA aTropyunodpevot mepipepés dv, els 
opaipoeides cpa evédnoav, Tobro 6 viv Kehadiv 
errovop.alouev, G Oeworarov 7° €ori Kat TOV ev juiv 
mavTwv deoToTOby. @ Kal mév TO copa mapédocav 
umnpeciav atr@ Evvalpotcavres Deol, Karavor- 
gayrTes OTL Tac@v doat Kwices EcowTo peréxot- 

Ew’ odv pn KvAwdovpevor ent ys tn re Kat Baby 
/ 


3 


\ “ 
mavrodara €xovons amopot Ta pev trepBaivew, 


1 Cf. 86 ©; Phaedo 81 c, 83 p. 
2 4,¢. ignorance; cf. 86 8 ff., Laws 863 c ff. 
3 Cf. 86 8 ff. 4 Cf. 29 c, v. 
5 Cf. 73.0, 81 v. 
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becomes at the first irrational. But as soon as the 
stream of increase and nutriment enters in less 
volume, and the revolutions calm down and pursue 
their own path, becoming more stable as time pro- 
ceeds, then at length, as the several circles move 
each according to its natural track, their revolutions 
are straightened out and they announce the Same 
and the Other aright, and thereby they render their 
possessor intelligent. And if so be that this state of 
his soul be reinforced by right educational training, 
the man becomes wholly sound and faultless, having 
escaped the worst of maladies ?; but if he has been 
wholly negligent therein, after passing a lame exist- 
ence in life he returns again unperfected and un- 
reasoning to Hades. These results, however, come 
about at a later time.*? Regarding the subjects now 
before us, we must give a more exact exposition ; 
and also regarding the subjects anterior to these, 
namely, the generation of bodies in their several parts, 
and the causes and divine counsels whereby the Soul 
has come into existence, we must hold fast to the most 
probable * account, and proceed accordingly, in the 
exposition now to be given. 

The divine revolutions, which are two, they bound 
within a sphere-shaped body, in imitation of the 
spherical form ® of the All, which body we now call the 
“head,” it being the most divine part and reigning 
over all the parts within us. To it the gods delivered 
over the whole of the body they had assembled to be 
its servant, having formed the notion thatit should par- 
take in all the motions which were to be. In order, 
then, that it should not go rolling upon the earth, which 
has all manner of heights and hollows, and be at a 
loss how to climb over the one and climb out of the 
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evbev dé éxBaivew, ox: avr@ ToOTo Kal  edmropiay 
edooay, obev 51) pKos TO o@pa eoxev, exTard Te 
K@ha Kat Kapmrd épuoe tertapa Geod Ener - 
cayévov amopeta, ols dvrehap avopevov Kal an- 
EpevdoLevov Sua mavTw@y TOTEHV mropeveoUar Svvarov 
yéyove, THY TOD Oevorarov Kal lepwrdrou dépov 
olxnow emdvenbev nov. cen poev ovv xEtpes TE 
TAUTY Kal dua TAOTA Tmpoce uv mow Tob &° dmobev 
TO mpoodev TUyLecT EpOV Kab dipxeKcsTepov vomilovres 
Geot ravTn TO mond THs mopelas Hutv edocay. edeu 
67) Suwpiap.evov exe Kal d:vO.oLov Tob ocLaros TO 
apdoobev dvpurrov. 10 mp@rov jev Trept TO Ths 
Kepahfs KUTOS, brrobevres adréce TO m™poownor, 
opyava evednoayv TOUT TaOn TH THS uy hs mpovoig., 
Kab dverdfavro TO peréxov Hyepovias- Toor’ elvan TO 
Kara dvow mpdcbev. Ta&V be opyavev mpOtov jev 
gwogpopa | CUVETEKTHVAVTO Sppare, TouAde ev - 
cavres atria. Tob 7upos Soov TO fev Kdetv ovK 
EOXE, ro Sé TOpeXelv pas HLEpoV, OiKELOV exdorns 
TuEpas, odo eunxavnoavro yeyvecBan. .TO yap 
evTos HLOv ddedpov ov TOUTOU mip et uKpives 
emoinoay dua TOV Ompdereoy pety Actov Kat muKvov 
dAov prev, pddiora be TO _Héaov fupmdjoavres TOV 
Oppdrev, dare TO _pev dMo Gcov TAXUTEpov 
oréyew may, TO ToLOOTOV dé jLovov avro xaBapov 
dunfety, orav ov peOnuepivoy 7 2 dds Trept TO THS 
opews peta, TOT exrimTov GLOLOV mpos GLOLOV, 
vpTrayes yevdouevov, ev cua oikewwblev Evveory 





1 There is a play here on the words fiuepov (“‘ mild’)... 
juépas (“day”); of. Cratyl. 418 c. 

ision is explained on the principle that “ like is known 

by like’: a fire-stream issuing from the eye meets a fire- 
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other, they bestowed upon it the body as a vehicle 
and means of transport. And for this reason the body 
acquired length, and, by God’s contriving, shot forth 
four limbs, extensible and flexible, to serve as instru- 
ments of transport, so that grasping with these and 
supported thereon it was enabled to travel through 
all places, bearing aloft the chamber of our most 
divine and holy part. In this wise and for these 
reasons were legs and hands attached to all men; and 
inasmuch as they demand the forepart superior to 
the hinder part in honour and dignity, the Gods gave 
us the most part of our going in this direction. Thus 
it was necessary that man should have the forepart 
of his body distinct and dissimilar. Wherefore, deal- 
ing first with the vessel of the head, they set the face 
in the front thereof and bound within it organs for 
all the forethought of the Soul; and they ordained 
that this, which is the natural front, should be the 
leading part. And of the organs they constructed 
first light-bearing eyes, and these they fixed in the 
face for the reason following. They contrived that 
all suchefire as had the property not of burning but 
of giving a mild light should form a body akin to the 
light of every day.t For they caused the pure fire 
within us, which is akin to that of day, to flow through 
the eyes in a smooth and dense stream; and they 
compressed the whole substance, and especially the 
centre, of the eyes, so that they occluded all other 
fire that was coarser and allowed only this pure kind 
of fire to filter through. So whenever the stream of 
vision is surrounded by mid-day light, it flows out 
like unto like,? and coalescing therewith it forms one 


stream coming from the object of vision (cf. the view of 
Empedocles). 
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/ A ) v4 “~ / >? ‘4 
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“~ \ 4 \ ~ 
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kindred substance along the path of the eyes’ vision, 
wheresoever the fire which streams from within 
collides with an obstructing object without. And 
this substance, having all become similar in its pro- 
perties because of its similar nature, distributes the 
motions of every object it touches, or whereby it is 
touched, throughout all the body even unto the Soul, 
and brings about that sensation which we now term 
““seeing.”’ But when the kindred fire vanishes into 
night, the inner fire is cut off; for when it issues 
forth into what is dissimilar it becomes altered in 
itself and is quenched, seeing that it is no longer of 
like nature with the adjoining air, since that air is 
devoid of fire. Wherefore it leaves off seeing, and 
becomes also aninducement to sleep. For the eyelids 
—whose structure the Gods devised as a safeguard for 
the vision,—*when they are shut close, curb the power 
of the inner fire ; which power dissipates and allays 
the inward: motions, and upon their allaying quiet 
ensues ; and when this quiet has become intense 
there falls upon us a sleep that is well-nigh dreamless; 
but when some greater motions are still left behind, 
according to their nature and the positions they 
occupy such and so great are the images they produce, 
which images are copied within and are remembered 
by the sleepers when they awake out of the dream. 
And it is no longer difficult to perceive the truth 
about the formation of images in mirrors and in bright 
and smooth surfaces of every kind. It is from the 
combination with each other of the inner and the 
outer fires, every time that they unite on the smooth 
surface and are variously deflected, that all such 
reflections necessarily result, owing to the fire of the 
reflected face coalescing with the fire of the vision 
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oubey mupl mept TO Aeiov Kat Aayumpov Cupmayobs 
yeyvopevov. befud de pavralerat Ta dpiorepa, ort 
Tois evavriow pépect THs disews TEept Tavavria 
pépn ylyverar era) Tapa TO Kaleoros eGos Tis 
mpooBodjs- Befid dé ra deEia, Kal Ta apioTepa 
dptorepa TovvavTiov, OTav peTamreon _Sopanyve~ 
juevov @ evumrhyveTar dds: Tobro dé, drav 9 TOV 
KaTrémtpayv Aedtyns, evbev kat Evlev vyn AaPodoa, 
TO Befiov els TO GploTEepovy pépos amwon THs 
opews Kal Od-repov emt Odrepov. Karo b€ TO 
pajKos orpagev Too MpoaesTrov Tavrov TobTo DITTLOV 
erroinoe my paiveoUar, TO Kare pos TO ava THs 
avyns TO e dives mpos TO KaTW TWaAw dm@oay. 

Tatr’? otv wavr éate r&v Evvaitiwv, ols Beds 
varnpeTooar yphrat THv Too apiorov Kara TO 
duvarov to€av amoreAmyv: do€dlerar b€ bad Trav 
mAcioTwv ob Evvaitia GAN’ atria elvar Tov mavTwr, 
poxovra Kot Deppaivovra mnyvivra te Rai dia- 
xXéovra Kal 60a. roabra dmrepyalopeva. _Adyov d€ 
oddeva oboe vobv eis oddev SvvaTa & exely eoTi. TOV 
yap ovTwy @ vody Hove KTao0as mpoonKer, Aekréov 
puny Tobro O¢ doparov, mop Be Kal Vdwp Kab vA 
Kad anp oopara, mévra oparra, yeyove. Tov d€ vot 
Kad emLoTnuns EpacTny avayKn Tas Tijs edpovos 

voews airtas TMparas PETOOLKEW, doa. dé om 
aAwv BV Kwoupévey, ETrepa O° ef a avayRens: Kwovv-~ 
TwY yiyvovrat, devTépas. dealt 67 Kara Tatra 
mirror. Cf. Soph. 266 c. 

2 i.e, concave (and hemi-cylindrical). 

8 These causes are ‘secondary,’ as contrasted with the 


““ primary ”’ or First Cause (which is also the “ final Cause ”’), 
“the Good ”’; ¢f. 29 z, 68 =, Phaedo 99 z. 
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on the smooth and bright surface.1 And left appears 
as right, because contact takes place between 
opposite portions of the visual stream and opposite 
portions of the object, contrary to the regular mode 
of collision. Contrariwise, right appears as right 
and left as left whenever the fire changes sides on 
coalescing with the object wherewith it coalesces ; 
and this occurs whenever the smooth surface of the 
mirrors, being elevated on this side and on that,? 
repels the right portion of the visual stream to the 
left and the left to the right. And when this same 
mirror is turned lengthwise to the face it makes the 
whole face appear upside down, since it repels the 
bottom of the ray to the top, and conversely the top 
to the bottom. 

Now all these are among the auxiliary Causes 
which God entploys as his ministers in perfecting, so 
far as possible, the Form of the Most Good ; but by 
the mosteof men* they are supposed to be not 
auxiliary but primary causes of all things—cooling 
and heating, solidifying and dissolving, and producing 
all such effects. Yet they are incapable of possessing 
reason and thought for any purpose. For, as we 
must affirm, the one and only existing thing which 
has the property of acquiring thought is Soul; and 
Soul is invisible, whereas fire and water and earth and 
air are all visible bodies ; and the lover of thought 
and knowledge must needs pursue first the causes 
which belong to the Intelligent Nature, and put 
second all such as are of the class of things which 
are moved by others, and themselves, in turn, 
move others because they cannot help it. And we 


4 eg. Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 
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Kal Ht: Ackréa pev dpporepa TO, Tov aitiay yevn, 
ywpis dé 6 doa peta vod Kaddv Kat ayabay Onput- 
oupyol Kal doar povwletoat Ppovijcews TO TUYOV 
draxrov exaorote e€epydlovrar. 
Ta pev ody TOV Oupderony UpLeT aurea mpos TO 
oxetv THY Odvap ny vov etnxev etpnote: TO O€ 
47 peyuorov avrav eis wpercuay & Epyov, du 6 beds abe 
Hyp Sedcpnrat, pera TOTO prtéov. dyes 87) Kara, 
TOV €yov Adyov airia Tis peylorns adgehetas yeyovev 
Hutv, ore Tey viv Adywv rept ’ ToD mavTOos Aeyouevony 
ovdels d QV TOTE Eppnon pare dorpa pre HAvov par? 
ovpavoy iSovrwv. vov 8 yuépa Te Kat vv opbetoa 
Lves TE Kal EviavT@v mepiodo. peunyavnvrar ev 
dpb Lov, ypovou dé évvoray rept TE THS TOU TAVTOS 
VOEWS Cyrnow edooav: €€ wv érroptodeBa diro- 
B codias yevos, ob D petlov ayablov ovr AAGev otf” mget 
mote TH OvynTa yever Swpenbev éx Oedv. réyw OF 
TovTO Sppdrey peyorov dyabov: TOME 5é, doa 
eXdtrw, Ti ap dpvoiper ; av oO py prrdcogos TvU- 
drwieis odupomevos av Apnvot pdrny. GAAa TovTOU" 
Aeyeobw mop" Hav avrn émt radra arity, Deov 
Hpiv dvevpety Swpyoactat Te Opw, wa Tas ev 
odpave KATLOOVTES Tob vod Tepodous xpnoaipela 
emt TAS Trepupopas Tas THs map Huiv Stavojoews, 
Evyyevels é exetvas ovoas, drapaxrous TETAPAYLEVAS, 
expalovres dé Kat Aoyropwav kara gvow opforntos 
peracxovres, pipovuevor Tas Too Geod mavrws 


1 rovrov Some MSS.: Totro Zur. 


1 Of. 37 p ff. 

* Cf. Phileb. 16 c ff. 

* An echo of Eurip. Phoensssae 1762 ddAa yap rl rafra 
Gpnva kal udrny ddvpouat ; 
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dmdavets ovoas Tas ev Huiv memAavypevas KaTa- 
ornoaipeba. 

Duwvijs te 57) Kal axons mépc mddAw 6 adros 
Aoyos, emt Tatra trav atrdv &vexa mapa Gedy 
SeBupiobar. Adyos Te yap én avra Tabra Té- 
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D évexa dppovias éo7lt S00 4 5é dppovia, Evyyevets 
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peta vod mpooypwyeva Movoats odk éf’ Hdovnv 
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E dweTpov ev Huty Kal yapirwv émded yuyvowevyy ev 
Tots mAeiorois e€w émikovpos emt Tatra bio ToOv 
adray €dd60n. . 

Ta pev obv mapeAndvidra tv cipnuévwr, mA 
Bpaxyéwr, émidédecxrar Ta Sia vod Sednrovpynpéva: 
def Se Kat Ta Oe avdyKys yryvoueva TH an 

48 mrapaléobar. peuvypévn yap ody 7 Tovde TOO Kda[LOU 
yeveats &€ avayKns TE Kal vot avoTdoews éyerv On: 
vow d€ avayKns dpxovros 7 eifew adriy tdv 
yryvouevwr Ta mAetora emi To BéATvoTov dayeww, 
TaUTH KaTa Tadra Te Ov avayKys HrTwEEVNS tbr0 
mevOovs éudpovos ovTw Kat apyas Suvioraro Tdé5¢€ 


1 dwvfi best mss.: dwvis Zur. 
* xpnorixéy| xphotuor Mss., Zur.’ 








1 For the importance of music in education cf. Rep. 401 np, 
Laws 666 wv ff.; also Tim. 80 zs. 
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varying revolutions of the God we might stabilize the 
variable revolutions within ourselves. 

Concerning sound also and hearing, once more we 
make the same declaration, that they were bestowed 
by the Gods with the same object and for the same 
reasons; for it was for these same purposes that 
speech was ordained, and it makes the greatest con- 
tribution thereto; music too, in so far as it uses 
audible sound, was bestowed for the sake of harmony. 
And harmony, which has motions akin to the revolu- 
tions of the Soul within us, was given by the Muses 
to him who makes intelligent use of the Muses, not 
as an aid to irrational pleasure, as is now supposed, 
but as an auxiliary to the inner revolution of the Soul, 
when it has lost its harmony, to assist in restoring It 
to order and concord with itself. And because of the 
unmodulated condition, deficient in grace, which 
exists in most of us, Rhythm also was bestowed upon 
us to bé our helper by the same deities and for the 
same ends. 

The foregoing part of our discourse, save for a small 
portien, has been an exposition of the operations of 
Reason ; but we must also furnish an account of what 
comes into existence through Necessity.2_ For, in 
truth, this Cosmos in its origin was generated as a 
compound, from the combination of Necessity and 
Reason. And inasmuch as Reason was controlling 
Necessity by persuading her to conduct to the best 
end the most part of the things coming into existence, 
thus and thereby it came about, through Necessity 
yielding to intelligent persuasion, that this Universe 
of ours was being in this wise constructed at the 


2 i.e. the sphere of mechanical causation, physical and 
physiological processes and results. 
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70 wav. el TUS otv i) _yeyove, KaTa TAUTA ovTUws 
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exerTo" THY [Lev TEpl dmrdvT wy ire apXTy clre  apyas 
Etre orn Soxet ToUTwY Tmépt, TO viv ov pntéov, bv 
dAdo pev onder, dua, d€ TO yaAerdv ctv KATO TOV 
mopovra Tporrov THs SveEddov ondoa TO. SoKobvTa.” 
par oov dpiets oteoGe detv eye déyewv, our’ adTos 
ad mreiDew epavTov einv av duvaros as opbads 
eyxerporps dy Toootrov émiBadddpevos epyov. TO 
D 0€ kar’ apydas pnbev SiadvAarrov, THY TOV etx dre 
Adywv UvepLy, TeLpacouar pndevos Troy etKOTO, 
paMov d€, ws" Eurrpoobev am’ apy fs mept Exdorev 
Kal €vpmTavTwy Adyew. Geov 87) Kal vov em apy} 
Tov Aeyomevwv owripa é€€ atdémov Kat dfous 

1 ws] «ai mss., Zur. 
1 groixeta, here applied to physical ‘‘ elements,’’ was the 


regular term for “letters”? of the alphabet; cf. Theaet. 
203 8 ff., Rep. 402 a ff. 


2 i.e. a method which aims Fare at “ seein ” or 
“likelihood”: to attain to “first principles’? we should 
need to employ the “‘ dialectic * method. Cf. 27 c. 
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beginning. Wherefore if one is to declare how it 
actually came into being on this wise, he must 
include also the form of the Errant Cause, in the way 
that it really acts. To this point, therefore, we must 
return, and taking once again a fresh starting-point 
suitable to the matter we must make a fresh start in 
dealing therewith, just as we did with our previous 
subjects. We must gain a view of the real nature of 
fire and water, air and earth, as it was before the 
birth of Heaven, and the properties they had before 
that time ; for at present no one has as yet declared 
their generation, but we assume that men know what 
fire is, and each of these things, and we call them 
principles and presume that they are elements! of the 
Universe, although in truth they do not so much as 
deserve to be likened with any likelihood, by the man 
who has even a grain of sense, to the class of syllables. 
For the present, however, let our procedure be as 
follows. We shall not now expound the principle of 
all things—or their principles, or whatever term we 
use concerning them ; and that solely for this reason, 
that it is difficult for us to explain our views while 
keeping to our present method of exposition.” You, 
therefore, ought not to suppose that I should expound 
them, while as for me—I should never be able to 
convince myself that I should be right in attempting 
to undertake so great a task. Strictly adhering, then, 
to what we previously affirmed, the import -of the 
‘likely ’? account, I will essay (as I did before) to 
give as “likely ” an exposition as any other (may, 
more so), regarding both particular things and the 
totality of things from the very beginning. And as 
before,? so now, at the commencement of our account, 
we must call upon God the Saviour to bring us safe 
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through a novel and unwonted exposition to a con- 
clusion based on likelihood, and thus begin our 
account once more. 

We must, however, in beginning our fresh account 
of the Universe make more distinctions than we did 
before; for whereas then we distinguished two 
Forms,! we must now declare another third kind. 
For our former exposition those two were sufficient, 
one of them being assumed as a Model Form, intel- 
ligible and ever uniformly existent, and the second 
as the model’s Copy, subject to becoming and visible. 
A third kind we did not at that time distinguish, 
considering that those two were sufficient ; but now 
the argument seems to compel us to try to reveal by 
words a Form that is baffling and obscure. What 
essential property, then, are we to conceive it to 
possess? This in particular,—that it should be the 
xeceptacle, and as it were the nurse, of all Becoming. 
Yet true*though this statement is, we must needs 
describe it more plainly. That, however, is a difficult 
task, especially because it is necessary, for its sake, 
to discuss first the problem of fire and its fellow 
elements. For in regard to these it is hard to say 
which particular element we ought really to term 
water rather than fire, and which we ought to term 
any one element rather than each and all of them, 
while still employing a terminology that is reliable 
and stable. How, then, shall we handle this problem, 
and what likely solution can we offer? First of all, 
we see that which we now call “‘ water’ becoming 
by condensation, as we believe, stones and earth ; 
and again, this same substance, by dissolving and 
dilating, becoming breath and air; and air through 
combustion becoming fire ; and conversely, fire when 
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contracted and quenched returning back to the form 
of air ; and air once more uniting and condensing into 
cloud and mist; and issuing from these, when still 
further compressed, flowing water ; and from water 
earth and stones again: thus we see the elements 
passing on to one another, as it would seem, in an 
unbroken circle the gift of birth. Accordingly, since 
no one of these ever remains identical in appearance, 
which of them shall a man definitely affirm to be any 
one particular element and no other without incurring 
ridicule? None such exists. On the contrary, by 
far the safest plan in treating of these elements is to 
proceed thus : Whatsoever object we perceive to be 
constantly changing from one state to another, like 
fire, that object, be it fire, we must never describe 
as “ this’ bug as “ suchlike,’”’ nor should we ever 
eall water “ this’ but ‘‘ suchlike ’’; nor should we 
describe any other element, as though it possessed 
stability, of all those which we indicate by using the 
terms “ this ” and “ that ” and suppose ourselves to 
refer to a definite object. For such an object shuns 
and eludes the names “ this ” and “‘ that ” and every 
name which indicates that they are stable. Thus we 
must not call the several elements ‘‘ these,”” but in 
regard to each of them and all together we must apply 
the term “ suchlike’ to represent what is always 
circling round : thus we shall call that which is con- 
stantly “ suchlike ’’ by the name of fire, and so with 
everything else that is generated. But that “ where- 
in ” they are always, in appearance, coming severally 
into existence, and “wherefrom”’ in turn they 
perish, in describing that and that alone should we 
employ the terms “ this” and “ that’; whereas, in 
describing what is “suchlike ’—hot, for instance, or 
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white, or any of the opposite qualities, or any com- 
pounds thereof—we ought never to apply to it any 
of these terms. 

But we must bestir ourselves to explain this matter 
again yet more clearly. Now imagine that a man 
were to model all possible figures out of gold, and 
were then to proceed without cessation to remodel 
each of these into every other,—then, if someone 
were to point to one of the figures and ask what it zs, 
by far the safest reply, in point of truth, would be that 
it is gold; but as for the triangle and all the other 
figures which were formed in it, one should never 
describe them as “ being ” seeing that they change 
even while one is mentioning them; rather one 
should be content if the figure admits of even the 
title “ suchlike ” being applied to it with any safety. 
And. of the substance which receives all bodies the 
same account must be given. It must be called 
always by the same name; for from its own proper 
quality it never departs at all; for while it is always 
receiving all things, nowhere and in no wise does it 
assume any shape similar to any of the things that 
enter into it. For it is laid down by nature as a 
moulding-stuff for everything, being moved and 
marked by the entering figures, and because of them 
it appears different at different times. And the 
figures that enter and depart are copies of those that 
are always existent, being stamped from them in a 
fashion marvellous and hard to describe, which we 
shall investigate hereafter.+ 

For the present, then, we must conceive of three 
kinds,—the Becoming, that “‘ Wherein ” it becomes, 
and the source “ Wherefrom ”’ the Becoming is copied 
and produced. Moreover, it is proper to liken the 
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Recipient to the Mother, the Source to the Father, 
and what is engendered between these two to the 
Offspring ; and also to perceive that, if the stamped 
copy is to assume diverse appearances of all sorts, 
that substance wherein it is set and stamped could 
not possibly be suited to its purpose unless it were 
itself devoid of all those forms which it is about to 
receive from any quarter. For were it similar to any 
of the entering forms, on receiving forms of an ~ 
opposite or wholly different kind, as they arrived, it 
would copy them badly, through obtruding its own 
visible shape. Wherefore it is right that the sub- 
stance which is to receive within itself all the kinds 
should be void of all forms ; just as with all fragrant 
ointments, men bring about this condition by artistic 
contrivance and make the liquids which are to receive 
the odours as odourless as possible ; and all who essay 
to mould figures in any soft material utterly refuse 
to allow any previous figure to remain visible therein, 
and begin by making it even and as smooth as possible 
before they execute the work. So likewise it is right 
that the substance which is to be fitted to receive 
frequently over its whole extent the copies of all 
things intelligible and eternal should itself, of its own 
nature, be void of all the forms. Wherefore, let us 
not speak of her that is the Mother and Receptacle of 
this generated world, which is perceptible by sight 
and. all the senses, by the name of earth or air or fire 
or water, or any aggregates or constituents thereof : 
rather, if we describe her as a Kind invisible and 
unshaped, all-receptive, and in some most perplexing 
and most bafling way partaking of the intelligible, 
we shall describe her truly. 

In so far as it is possible to arrive at the nature of 
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this kind from the foregoing account, one may state 
it most correctly in this way. That part of it which 
is made fiery appears each time as fire, that which 
has been liquefied as water ; and it appears as earth 
and. air in so far as it receives copies of these. But 
let us investigate the matter by more exact reasoning, 
and consider this question. Does there exist any 
self-subsisting fire or any of those other objects which 
we likewise term “ self-subsisting realities’ ? Or is 
it only these things which we see, or otherwise per- 
ceive by means of bodily senses, that exist, possessed 
of sensible reality ; beside which no other things exist 
anywhere or anyhow, and it is merely an idle assertion 
of ours that there always exists an intelligible Form 
of every object, whereas it is really nothing more 
than a verbal phrase? Now, on the one hand, it 
would be improper to dismiss the question before us 
without g trial and a verdict, and simply to asseverate 
that the fact isso ; while, on the other hand, we ought 
not to burden a lengthy discourse with another sub- 
sidiary argument. If, however, it were possible to 
disclose briefly some main determining principle, that 
would best serve our purpose. 

This, then, is the view for which I, for my part, 
cast my vote. If Reason and True Opinion are two 
distinct Kinds, most certainly these self-subsisting 
Forms do exist, imperceptible by our senses, and 
objects of Reason only; whereas if, as appears to 
some, True Opinion differs in naught from Reason, 
then, on the contrary, all the things which we per- 
ceive by our bodily senses must be judged to be most 
stable. Now these two Kinds must be declared to be 
two, because they have come into existence separ- 
ately and are unlike in condition. For the one of 
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them arises in us by teaching, the other by persuasion; 
and the one is always in company with true reasoning, 
whereas the other is irrational; and the one is im- 
movable by persuasion, whereas the other is alterable 
by persuasion ; and of the one we must assert that 
every man partakes, but of Reason only the gods 
. and but a small class of men. This being so, we must 
agree that One Kind is the self-identical Form, un- 
generated and indestructible, neither receiving into 
itself any other from any quarter nor itself passing 
anywhither into another, invisible and in all ways 
imperceptible by sense, it being the object which it 
is the province of Reason to contemplate; and a 
second Kind is that which is named after the former 
and similar thereto, an object perceptible by sense, 
generated, ewer carried about, becoming in a place 
and out of it again perishing, apprehensible by 
Opinion with the aid of Sensation ; and a third Kind 
is ever-existing Place, which admits not of destruction, 
and provides room for all things that have birth, itself 
being apprehensible by a kind of bastard reasoning 
by the*aid of non-sensation, barely an object of belief ; 
for when we regard this we dimly dream and affirm 
that it is somehow necessary that all that exists 
should exist in some spot and occupying some place, 
and that that which is neither on earth nor anywhere 
in the Heaven is nothing. So because of all these and 
other kindred notions, we are unable also on waking 
up to distinguish clearly the unsleeping and truly 
subsisting substance, owing to our dreamy condition, 
or to state the truth—how that it belongs to a copy 
—seeing that it has not for its own even that sub- 
stance for which it came into being, but fleets ever 
as a phantom of something else—to come into exist- 
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ence zz some other thing, clinging to existence as 
best it may, on pain of being nothing at all; whereas 
to the aid of the really existent there comes the 
accurately true argument, that so long as one thing 
is one thing, and another something different, 
neither of the two will ever come to exist in the other 
so that the same thing becomes simultaneously both 
one and two. 

Let this, then, be, according to my verdict, a 
reasoned account of the matter summarily stated,— 
that Being and Place and Becoming were existing, 
three distinct things, even before the Heaven came 
into existence; and that the Nurse of Becoming, 
being liquefied and ignified and receiving also the 
forms of earth and of air, and submitting to all the 
other affections which accompany these, exhibits 
every variety of appearance; but owing to being 
filled with potencies that are neither similar nor 
balanced, in no part of herself is she equally balanced, 
but sways unevenly in every part, and is herself 
shaken by these forms and shakes them in turn as 
she ismoved. And the forms, as they are moved, fly 
continually in various directions and are dissipated ; 
just as the particles that are shaken and winnowed by 
thesievesand other instruments used for the cleansing 
of corn fall in one place if they are solid and heavy, 
but fly off and settle elsewhere if they are spongy 
and light. So it was also with the Four Kinds when 
shaken by the Recipient : her motion, like an instru- 
ment which causes shaking, was separating farthest 
from one another the dissimilar, and pushing most 
closely together the similar; wherefore also these 
Kinds occupied different places even before that the 
Universe was organized and generated out of them. 
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1 4,¢e. the rectangular isosceles triangle and the rectangular 
scalene ; all other triangles can be built up from these two 
(e.g. see 54 n.). 
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Before that time, in truth, all these things were in 
a state devoid of reason or measure, but when the 
work of setting in order this Universe was being under- 
taken, fire and water and earth and air, although 
possessing some traces of their own nature, were yet 
so disposed as everything is likely to be in the 
absence of God ; and inasmuch as this was then their 
natural condition, God began by first marking them 
out into shapes by means of forms and numbers. 
And that God constructed them, so far as He could, 
to be as fair and good as possible, whereas they had 
been otherwise,—this above all else must always be 
postulated in our account. Now, however, it is the 
disposition and origin of each of these Kinds which 
I must endeavour to explain to you in an exposition 
of an unusual type; yet, inasmuch as you have 
some acquaintance with the technical method which I 
must necessarily employ in my exposition, you will 
follow me 

In the first place, then, it is plain I presume to 
everyone that fire and earth and water and air are 
solid badies ; and the form of a body, in every case, 
possesses depth also. Further, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that depth should be bounded by a plane surface; 
and the rectilinear plane is composed of triangles. 
Now all triangles derive their origin from two 
triangles, each having one angle right and the others 
acute 1; and the one of these triangles has on each 
side half a right angle marked off by equal sides, 
while the other has the right angle divided into un- 
equal parts by unequal sides. These we lay down as 
the principles of fire and all the other bodies, pro- 
ceeding according to a method in which the probable 
is combined with the necessary ; but the principles 
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Tapa yérn ovvapudoaota: Kal ddvar THY TovTwWY 
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1 7.¢. the half of an equilateral triangle; e.g. A 
if the triangle ABC is bisected by the line 
AD, we have two such triangles in ADB and 
ADC. B Cc 
D 
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which are still higher than these are known only to 
God and the man who is dear to God. We must now 
declare what will be the four fairest bodies, dissimilar 
to one another, but capable in part of being produced 
out of one another by means of dissolution ; for if we 
succeed herein we shall grasp the truth concerning 
the generation of earth and fire and the mean pro- 
portionals. For to no one will we concede that fairer 
bodies than these, each distinct of its kind, are any- 
where to be seen. Wherefore we must earnestly 
endeavour to frame together these four kinds of 
bodies which excel in beauty, and to maintain that 
we have apprehended their nature adequately. Now 
of the two triangles, the isosceles possesses one single 
nature, but the scalene an infinite number; and of 
these infinite ratures we must select the fairest, if we 
mean to make a suitable beginning. If, then, anyone 
can claim that he has chosen one that is fairer for the 
construction of these bodies, he, as friend rather than 
foe, is the victor. We, however, shall pass over all the 
rest and postulate as the fairest of the triangles that 
triangle’ out of which, when two are conjoined, the 
equilateral triangle is constructed as a third! The 
reason why is a longer story ; but should anyone 
refute us and discover that it is not so, we begrudge 
him not the prize. Accordingly, let these two 
triangles be selected as those wherefrom are con- 
trived the bodies of fire and of the other elements,— 
one being the isosceles, and the other that which 
always has the square on its greater side three times 
the square on the lesser side.” 


2 i.¢. in the triangle ADB (see last note) AB=2BD, and 
(AB)?=(BD)? +(AD)?; therefore 4(BD)?=(BD)* +(AD)?, 
and so 3(BD)?=(AD)? 
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* i.e. the half of an equilateral triangle; e.g. A 
if the triangle ABC is bisected by the line 
AD, we have two such triangles in ADB and 
ADC. B Cc 
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which are still higher than these are known only to 
God and the man who is dear to God. We must now 
declare what will be the four fairest bodies, dissimilar 
to one another, but capable in part of being produced 
out of one another by means of dissolution ; for if we 
succeed herein we shall grasp the truth concerning 
the generation of earth and fire and the mean pro- 
portionals. For to no one will we concede that fairer 
bodies than these, each distinct of its kind, are any- 
where to be seen. Wherefore we must earnestly 
endeavour to frame together these four kinds of 
bodies which excel in beauty, and to maintain that 
we have apprehended their nature adequately. Now 
of the two triangles, the isosceles possesses one single 
nature, but the scalene an infinite number; and of 
these infinite ratures we must select the fairest, if we 
mean to make a suitable beginning. If, then, anyone 
can claim that he has chosen one that is fairer for the 
construction of these bodies, he, as friend rather than 
foe, is the victor. We, however, shall pass over all the 
rest and postulate as the fairest of the triangles that 
triangle’ out of which, when two are conjoined, the 
equilateral triangle is constructed as a third.1 The 
reason why is a longer story ; but should anyone 
refute us and discover that it is not so, we begrudge 
him not the prize. Accordingly, let these two 
triangles be selected as those wherefrom are con- 
trived the bodies of fire and of the other elements,— 
one being the isosceles, and the other that which 
always has the square on its greater side three times 
the square on the lesser side.” 


2 i.e, in the triangle ADB (see last note) AB=2BD, and 
(AB)?=(BD)? +(AD)*?; therefore 4(BD)?=(BD)? +(AD)?*, 
and so 3(BD)?=(AD)?. 
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Moreover, a point about which our previous state- 
ment was obscure must now be defined more clearly. 
It appeared as if the four Kinds, in being generated, 
all passed through one another into one another, but 
this appearance was deceptive. For out of the 
triangles which we have selected four Kinds are 
generated, three of them out of that one triangle 
which has its sides unequal, and the fourth Kind alone 
composed of the isosceles triangle. Consequently, 
they are not all capable of being dissolved into one 
another so as to form a few large bodies composed of 
many small ones, or the converse ; but three of them 
do admit of this process. For these three are all 
naturally compounded of one triangle, so that when 
the larger boglies are dissolved many small ones will 
form themselves from these same bodies, receiving 
the shapes that befit them; and conversely, when 
many small bodies are resolved into their triangles 
they will produce, when unified, one single large mass 
of another Kind. So let thus much be declared con- 
cerning their generation into one another. 

In the next place we have:to explain the form in 
which each Kind has come to exist and the numbers 
from which it is compounded. First will come that 
form which is primary and has the smallest com- 
ponents, and the element thereof is that triangle 
which has its hypotenuse twice as long as its lesser 
side. And when a pair of such triangles are joined 
along the line of the hypotenuse, and this is done 
thrice, by drawing the hypotenuses and the short 
sides together as to a centre, there is produced from 
those triangles, six in number, one equilateral 
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1 As in the figure the equilateral triangle ABC is divided 
A into 6 triangles of unequal sides by join- 
ing the vertical points A, B, C to the 
points of bisection of the opposite sides, 
viz. D, E, F. Then the hypotenuse in 
E each such triangle is double the shortest 
side (e.g. AO=2FO). And <FAOQ=} 
Lx right angle; while VFOA= # right angle. 
B c The “three plane angles ” are thus of 60° 
D each =180°=‘“‘the most obtuse” plane 

angle; so that the solid angle is one degree less, i.¢. 179°. 
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triangle. And when four equilateral triangles:are 
combined so that three plane angles meet in a point, 
they form one solid angle, which comes next in order 
to the most obtuse of the plane angles. And when 
four such angles are produced, the first solid figure ? 
is constructed, which divides the whole of the circum- 
scribed sphere into equal and similar parts. And the 
second solid ® is formed from the same triangles, but 
constructed out of eight equilateral triangles, which 
produce one solid angle out of four planes ; and when 
six such solid angles have been formed, the second 
body in turn is completed. And the third solid * is 
composed of twice sixty of the elemental triangles 
conjoined, and of twelve solid angles, each contained 
by five plane equilateral triangles, and it has, by its 
productign, twenty equilateral triangular bases. 

Now the first of the elemental triangles ceased 
acting when it had generated these three solids, the 
substance of the fourth Kind ® being generated by 
the isosceles triangle. Four of these combined, with 
their right angles drawn together to the centre, 
produced one equilateral quadrangle ; and six such 
quadrangles, when joined together, formed eight 
solid angles, each composed of three plane right 
angles ; and the shape of the body thus constructed 

2 7.e, the tetrahedron or pyramid (molecule of jire). 

3 7.¢e, the octahedron (molecule of air). 

“ 4.e. the icosahedron (molecule of water). 


5 i.e. the cube, composed of 6x4 rectangular isosceles 
triangles (molecule of earth). 
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1 rofrov best ms.: rovrwy Zur. 





1 ie. the dodecahedron. How God “used it up” 
obscure: the reference may be to the 12 signs of the Zodiac. 
2 There is a play here on the two senses of dzreipos, ** un- 
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was cubic, having six plane equilateral quadrangular 
bases. And seeing that there still remained one other 
compound figure, the fifth, God used it up for the 
Universe in his decoration thereof. 

Now in reasoning about all these things, a man 
might question whether he ought to affirm the 
existence of an infinite diversity of Universes or a 
limited number; and if he questioned aright he 
would conclude that the doctrine of an infinite 
diversity is that of a man unversed? in matters 
wherein he ought to be versed; but the question 
whether they ought really to be described as one 
Universe or five is one which might with more reason 
give us pause. Now our view declares the Universe 
to be essentially one, in accordance with the probable 
account ; but another man, considering other facts, 
will hold a different opinion. Him, however, we must 
let pass. But as for the Kinds which have now been 
generated by our argument, let us assign them 
severally to fire and earth and water and air. To 
earth let us give the cubic form ; for of the four Kinds 
earth ithe most immobile and the most plastic body, 
and of necessity the body which has the most stable 
bases must be pre-eminently of this character. Now of 
the triangles we originally assumed, the basis formed 
by equal sides is of its nature more stable than that 
formed by unequal sides ; and of the plane surfaces 
which are compounded of these several triangles, the 
equilateral quadrangle, both in its parts and as a 
whole, has a more stable base than the equilateral 
triangle. Wherefore, we are preserving the probable 
account when we assign this figure to earth, and of 


limited ’’ and “‘ unskilled’; ef. Phileb. 17%. The doctrine 
of an infinite number of worlds was held by the Atomists. 
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the remaining figures the least mobile to water, and 
the most mobile to fire, and the intermediate figure 
to air; and, further, when we assign the smallest 
body to fire, and the greatest to water, and the inter- 
mediate to air; and again, the first in point of sharp- 
ness to fire, the second to air, and the third to water. 
As regards all these forms, that which has the fewest 
bases must necessarily be the most mobile, since it is 
in all ways the sharpest and most acute of all; and 
it must also be the lightest, since it is composed of 
the fewest identical parts; and the second comes 
second in point of these same qualities, and the 
third third. 

Thus, in accordance with the right account and 
the probable, that solid which has taken the form of 
a pyramid shall be the element and seed of fire ; the 
second in order of generation we shall affirm to be 
air, and the third water. Now one must conceive all 
these to”be so small that none of them, when taken 
singly each in its several kind, is seen by us, but 
when many are collected together their masses are 
seen. «And, moreover, as regards the numerical pro- 
portions which govern their masses and motions and 
their other qualities, we must conceive that God 
realized these everywhere with exactness, in so far 
as the nature of Necessity submitted voluntarily or 
under persuasion, and thus ordered all in harmonious 
proportion. 

From all that we have hitherto said about these 
Kinds, they will, in all likelihood, behave themselves 
as follows. Earth will keep moving when it happens 
to meet with fire and has been dissolved by its 
acuteness, whether this dissolution takes place in 
pure fire or in a mass of air or of water; and this 
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* The affinity of “like to like” was an axiom in early 
Greek thought ; of. Lysis 215 c ff., Sympos. 186 ff. 
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motion will continue until the particles of earth 
happen to meet together somewhere and reunite one 
with another, when they become earth again ; for 
assuredly earth will never change into another form. 
But water, when broken up by fire or even by air, is 
capable of becoming a compound of one corpuscle of 
fire with two of air; and the fractions of air which 
come from the dissolving of one particle will form two 
corpuscles of fire. And again, when a small quantity 
of fire is enclosed by a large quantity of air and 
water, or of earth, and moves within them as they 
rush along, and is defeated in its struggle and broken 
up, then two corpuscles of fire unite to make one form ; 
of air. And when air is defeated and disintegrated, 
from two whole forms of air and a half, one whole 
form of water, will be compounded. 

Once again let us reason out their character in this 
way. Whenever any of the other Kinds is caught 
within fire it is cut up thereby, owing to the acuteness 
of its angles and of the line of its sides, but when it 
has been re-composed into the substance of fire it 
ceases to be cut; for the Kind that is similar and 
uniform is in no case able either to cause any change 
in, or to suffer any affection from, a Kind which is in 
a uniform and similar state +; but so long as, in the 
course of its passage into another form, it is a weaker 
body fighting against a stronger, it is continually 
being dissolved. And again, whenever a few of the 
smaller corpuscles, being caught within a great 
number of larger corpuscles, are broken up and 
quenched, then, if they consent to be re-compounded 
into the shape of the victorious Kind, they cease to be 
quenched, and air is produced out of fire, and out of 
air water; but if they fight against combining with 
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1 The elements are conceived as having their proper abodes 
in concentric strata of space, one above another—earth in 
the centre, water next, then air, and fire at the circumference 
of the World-Sphere. 
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these or with any of the other Kinds, they do 
not cease from dissolution until either they are 
driven out to their own kindred, by means of this 
impact and dissolution, or else they are defeated and, 
instead of many forms, assume one form similar to 
the victorious Kind, and continue dwelling therewith 
as a united family. Moreover, it is owing to these 
affections that they all interchange their places ; for 
while the bulk of each Kind keeps apart in a region 
of its own + because of the motion of the Recipient, 
yet those corpuscles which from time to time become 
dissimilar to themselves and similar to others are 
carried, because of the shaking, towards the region 
which belongs to those corpuscles whereto they have 
been assimilated. 

Such are the causes which account for the genera- 
tion of all the unmixed and primary ‘bodies. But 
within these four Kinds other classes exist, whereof 
the cause must be sought in the construction of each 
of the two elemental triangles, each such construction 
having originally produced not merely a triangle of 
one definite size, but larger and smaller triangles of 
sizes as numerous as are the classes within the Kinds. 
Consequently, when these are combined amongst 
themselves and with one another they are infinite in 
their variety ; and this variety must be kept in view 
by those who purpose to employ probable reasoning 
concerning Nature. 

Now, unless we can arrive at some agreed con- 
clusion concerning Motion and Rest, as to how and 
under what conditions they come about, our subse- 
quent argument will be greatly hampered. The 
facts about them have already been stated in part ; 
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1 Cf. 53 c ff.: the varying shapes and sizes of the primary 
triangles account for the “‘ inequality.” 

* 4.¢. exerts a centripetal force. For this ‘“‘ compression” 
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1 droBddher, radrny 5¢ added by ms. corr.: om. Z. 





1 4.¢. metals are classed as “* water,” cf. 59 8 ff. 
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perpetually maintained, it brings about unceasingly, 
both now and for the future, the perpetual motion of 
these bodies. 

In the next place, we must observe that there are 
many kinds of fire: for example, there is flame ; and 
the kind issuing from flame, which does not burn but 
supplies light to the eyes ; and the kind which, when 
the flame is quenched, is left behind among the 
embers. So likewise of air, there is the most trans- 
lucent kind which is called by the name of aether, 
and the most opaque which is mist and darkness, and 
other species without a name, which are produced 
by reason of the inequality of the triangles. The 
kinds of water are, primarily, two, the one being the 
liquid, the other the fusible+ kind. Now the liquid 
kind, inasmuch as it partakes of those small particles 
of water which are unequal, is mobile both in itself 
and by external force owing to its non-uniformity 
and the shape of its figure. But the other kind, 
which is composed of large and uniform particles, is 
more stable than the first and is heavy, being solidi- 
fied by *its uniformity; but when fire enters and 
dissolves it, this causes it to abandon its uniformity, 
and this being lost it partakes more largely in motion ; 
and when it has become mobile it is pushed by the 
adjacent air and extended upon the earth; and for 
each of these modifications it has received a de- 
scriptive name—‘‘ melting ’’ for the disintegration of 
its masses, and for its extension over the earth 
fluidity.” Again, since the fire on issuing from the 
water does not pass into a void but presses on the 
adjacent air, this in turn compresses the liquid mass 
which is still mobile into the abodes of the fire and 
combines it with itself; and the mass, being thus 
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1 Perhaps haematite or platinum. 
2 Cf. 29 B, v, 48 ¢, ete. 
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compressed and recovering again its uniformity, be- 
cause of the departure of the fire, the author of its 
non-uniformity, returns to its state of self-identity. 
And this cessation of the fire is termed “ cooling,” 
and the combination which follows on its departure 
** solidification.” 

Of all the kinds of water which we have termed 
“fusible,” the densest is produced from the finest 
and most uniform particles: this is a kind of unique 
form, tinged with a glittering and yellow hue, even 
that most precious of possessions, ‘ gold,” which has 
been strained through stones and solidified. And 
the off-shoot of gold, which is very hard because of 
its density and black in colour, is called “‘ adamant.” } 
And the kind which closely resembles gold in its 
particles but has more forms than one, and in density 
is more dense than gold, and partakes of small and 
fine portions of earth so that it is harder, while it is 
also lighter owing to its having large interstices 
within it,—this particular kind of the bright and 
solid waters, being compounded thus, is termed 
“ bronzé.”” And the portion of earth that is mixed 
therewith becomes distinct by itself, when both grow 
old and separate again each from the other; and 
then it is named “ rust.” 

And the rest of such phenomena it is no longer 
difficult to explain in full, if one aims at framing a 
description that is probable.? For as regards this, 
whenever for the sake of recreation a man lays aside 
arguments concerning eternal Realities and con- 
siders probable accounts of Becoming, gaining there- 
by a pleasure not to be repented of, he provides for 
his life a pastime that is both moderate and sensible. 
To this pastime let us now give free play, and 
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1 Alluding to a fanciful derivation of typévy from dep 
viv péov. 
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proceed to expound in order the subsequent prob- 
abilities concerning these same phenomena in the 
following way. 

The water that is mixed with fire, which is fine 
and fluid, is termed “ fluid,’ owing to its motion 
and the way it rolls over the earth.1 Also it is soft 
owing to the fact that its bases, being less stable 
than those of earth, give way. When this kind is 
separated off from fire and air and isolated it becomes 
more uniform, but because of their outflow it is 
compressed upon itself ; and when it is thus solidified, 
the part of it above the earth which is most affected 
by this process is termed “ hail,”’ and the part upon 
the earth “‘ ice” ; and the part which is less affected 
and is still only half-solid is called “ snow ’’ when it 
is above the garth, but when it is upon the earth 
and solidified out of dew it is called “‘ hoar-frost.” 

Now as regards most forms of water that are inter- 
mingled one with another, the kind as a whole, 
consisting of water that has been strained through 
earth-grown plants, is called “sap”; but inasmuch 
as the several sorts have become dissimilar owing to 
intermixture, most of the kinds thus produced are 
unnamed. Four of these kinds, however, being fiery 
and specially conspicuous, have received names. Of 
these, that which is heating to the soul as well as the 
body is called “ wine”; that which is smooth and 
divisive of the vision, and therefore bright to look 
upon and gleaming and glistening in appearance, is 
the species “ oil,” including pitch and castor oil and 
olive oil itself and all the others that are of the same 
character ; and all that kind which tends to expand 
the contracted parts of the mouth, so far as their 
nature allows, and by this property produces sweet- 
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7a Schneider: 7@ mss. (the following duals also being 
dat. in Mss. ). 





* Perhaps a kind of fig-juice. 
2 i.e. potash or saltpetre. 
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ness, has received as a general designation the name 
of “honey”; and the foamy kind, which tends to 
dissolve the flesh by burning, and is secreted from all 
the saps, is named “ verjuice.! ”’ 

Of the species of earth, that which is strained 
through water becomes a stony substance in the 
following way. When the water commingled there- 
with is divided in the process of mingling, it changes 
into the form of air; and when it has become air it 
rushes up to its own region ; but because there was 
no void space above them, therefore it pressed against 
the adjacent air; and it, being heavy, when pressed 
and poured round the mass of earth, crushed it 
forcibly and compressed it into the spaces from which 
the new air was ascending. But when earth is thus 
compressed hy the air so as to be indissoluble by 
water it forms “‘ stone’’; of which the fairer sort is 
that composed of equal and uniform parts and trans- 
parent, and the coarser sort the opposite. That kind 
from which all the moisture has been carried off by 
the rapidity of fire, and which is more brittle in its 
composition than the first kind, is the kind to which 
we have given the name of “earthenware.” But’ 
sometimes, when moisture is still left in the earth 
and it has been fused by fire and has cooled again, it 
forms the species which is black in hue. On the other 
hand there are two kinds, which, in exactly the same 
manner, are isolated after the mixture from much of 
their water, but are composed of finer parts of earth, 
and are saline: when these have become semi-solid 
and soluble again by water, one of them is purgative 
of oil and earth and forms the species called “ lye ’’?; 
and the other, which blends well with the combina- 
tions which affect the sensation of the mouth, is that 
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substance which is customarily termed “ beloved of 
the gods,” + namely “ salt.” 

As regards the kinds which are a blend of these two, 
and are dissoluble by fire and not by water, their 
composition is due to the following cause. Fire and 
air do not melt masses of earth; for, inasmuch as 
their particles are smaller then the interstices of its 
structure, they have room to pass through without 
forcible effort and leave the earth undissolved, with 
the result that it remains unmelted; whereas the 
particles of water, being larger, must use force to 
make their way out, and consequently dissolve and 
melt the earth. Thus earth when it is not forcibly 
condensed is dissolved only by water ; and when it 
is condensed it is dissolved by fire only, since no 
entrance is left for anything save fire. Water, again, 
when most forcibly massed together is dissolved by 
fire only, but when massed less forcibly both by fire 
and air, the latter acting by way of the interstices, 
and the former by way of the triangles ; but air when 
forcibly condensed is dissolved by nothing save by 
way of its elemental triangles, and when unforced 
it is melted down by fire only. 

As regards the classes of bodies which are com- 
pounds of earth and water, so long as the water 
occupies the interspaces of earth which are forcibly 
contracted, the portions of water which approach 
from without find no entrance, but flow round the 
whole mass and leave it undissolved. But when 
portions of fire enter into the interspaces of the water 
they produce the same effects on water as water does 
on earth ; consequently, they are the sole causes why 
the compound substance is dissolved and flows. And 
of these substances those which contain less water 
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than earth form the whole kind known as “ glass,”’ 
and all the species of stone called “fusible”; while 
those which contain more water include all the solidi- 
fied substances of the type of wax and frankincense. 

And now we have explained with some fullness the 
Four Kinds, which are thus variegated in their shapes 
and combinations and permutations; but we have 
still to try to elucidate the Causes which account for 
their affective qualities. Now, first of all, the quality 
of sense-perceptibility must always belong to the 
objects under discussion; but we have not as yet 
described the generation of flesh and the appurten-~ 
ances of flesh, nor of that portion of Soul which is 
mortal. But, in truth, these last cannot be adequately 
explained apart from the subject of the sensible 
affections, nar the latter without the former; while 
to explain both simultaneously is hardly possible. 
Therefore, we must assume one of the two, to begin 
with, and return later to discuss our assumptions. 
In order, then, that the affective properties may be 
treated next after the kinds, let us presuppose the 
facts about body and soul. 

Firstly, then, let us consider how it is that we call 
fire “hot” by noticing the way it acts upon our 
bodies by dividing and cutting. That its property is 
one of sharpness we all, I suppose, perceive ; but as 
regards the thinness of its sides and the acuteness of 
its angles and the smallness of its particles and the 
rapidity of its motion—owing to all which properties 
fire is intense and keen and sharply cuts whatever it 
encounters,—these properties we must explain by 
recalling the origin of its form, how that it above all 
others is the one substance which so divides our 
bodies and minces them up as to produce naturally 
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both that affection which we call ‘‘ heat’ and its 
very name.1 

The opposite affection is evident, but none the less 
it must not lack description. When liquids with larger 
particles, which surround the body, enter into it they 
drive out the smaller particles; but as they cannot 
pass into their room they compress the moisture 
within us, so that in place of non-uniformity and 
motion they produce immobility and density, as a 
result of the uniformity and compression. But that 
which is being contracted contrary to nature fights, 
and, in accordance with its nature, thrusts itself away 
in the contrary direction. And to this fighting and 
shaking we give the names of “trembling” and 
“ shivering ’ ; while this affection as a whole, as well 
as the cause thereof, is termed “ cold.” 

By the term “ hard ”’ we indicate all the things to 
which our flesh gives way ; and by the term “ soft ”’ 
all those which give way to our flesh; and these 
terms are similarly used relatively to each other. 
Now a substance gives way when it has its base small; 
but when it is constructed of quadrangular bases, 
being very firmly based, it is a most inelastic form ; 
and so too is everything which is of very dense com- 
position and most rigid. 

The nature of “‘ heavy” and “‘ hght”’ would be 
shown most clearly if, along with them, we examined 
also the nature of “‘ above’”’ and “ below,” as they 
are called. That there really exist two distinct and 
totally opposite regions, each of which occupies one- 
half of the Universe,—the one termed “ below,”’ 
towards which move all things possessing any bodily 
mass, and the other “ above,’ towards which every- 
thing goes against its will,—this is a wholly erroneous 
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1 The reference here is, probably, to Democritus (Aristotle 
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2 4.e. “* above”? and “ below ” are purely relative terms. 
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supposition.! For inasmuch as the whole Heaven 
is spherical, all its outermost parts, being equally 
distant from the centre, must really be ‘‘ outermost ” 
in a similar degree ; and one must conceive of the 
centre, which is distant from all the outermost parts 
by the same measures, as being opposite to them all. 
Seeing, then, that the Cosmos is actually of this 
nature, which of the bodies mentioned can one set 
“ above ” or “ below’ without incurring justly the 
charge of applying a wholly unsuitable name? For 
its central region cannot rightly be termed either 
“above” or “below,” but just “ central ”’; while 
its circumference neither is central nor has it any 
one part more divergent than another from the 
centre or any of its opposite parts. But to that 
which is in allways uniform, what opposite names can 
we suppose are rightly applicable, or in what sense? 
For suppose there were a solid body evenly-balanced 
at the centre of the Universe, it would never be 
carried to any of the extremities because of their 
uniformity in all respects ; nay, even were a man to 
travel round it in a circle he would often call the 
same part of it both “ above ” and“ below,’’ according 
as he stood now at one pole, now at the opposite.” 
For seeing that the Whole is, as we said just now, 
spherical, the assertion that it has one region ‘“‘above ”’ 
and one “ below ” does not become a man of sense. 
Now the origin of these names and their true 
meaning which accounts for our habit of making these 
verbal distinctions even about the whole Heaven, we 
moust determine on the basis of the following prin- 
ciples. Suppose that a man were to take his stand 
in that region of the Universe in which the substance 
of fire has its special abode, and where also that sub- 
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stance to which it flies is collected in largest bulk ; 
and suppose that, having the power to do so, he were 
to separate portions of the fire and weigh them, 
putting them on scales and lifting the balance and 
pulling the fire by force into the dissimular air, it is 
obvious that he will force the smaller mass more 
easily than the larger. For if two masses are lifted 
up simultaneously by a single effort, the smaller will 
necessarily yield more and the larger less, owing to 
its resistance, to the force exerted ; and the large 
mass will be said to be “ heavy ” and moving “ down,” 
the small “ light” and moving “up.” Now this is 
just what we ought to detect ourselves doing in our 
region here. Standing onthe earth and detaching 
various earthy substances, and sometimes pure earth, 
we pull them into the dissimilar air by force and 
against nature, since both these kinds cleave to their 
own kindred; and the smaller mass yields more easily, 
and. follows first, as we force it into the dissimilar 
kind ; wherefore we name it “ light,”’ and the region 
to which we force it “ above’; and the conditions 
opposite thereto we name “heavy ”’ and “ below.”’ 
Thus, these must necessarily differ in their mutual 
relations, because the main masses of the Kinds 
occupy regions opposite to one another ; for when 
we compare what is light in one region with what is 
light in the opposite region, and the heavy with the 
heavy, the “below” with the below, and the “ above ”’ 
with the above, we shall discover that these all 
become and are opposite and oblique and in every 
way different in their mutual relations. There is, 
however, this one fact to be noticed about them all, 
that it is the passage of each kind to its kindred mass 
which makes the moving body heavy, and the region 
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to which such a body moves “ below’; while the 
opposite conditions produce the contrary results.? 
Let this, then, stand as our account of the causes of 
these conditions. 

Of ‘‘ smoothness ”’ and “ roughness ” anyone might 
be able to discern the causes and explain them also 
to others. For the cause of the latter is hardness 
combined with irregularity, and of the former 
regularity combined with density. 

In respect of the affections common to the whole 
body a very important point, which still remains, is 
the cause of the pleasures and pains attaching to the 
sense-affections we have been discussing ; and the 
cause also of those affections which have become 
perceptible by means of the bodily parts and involve 
in themselveseconcomitant pains and pleasures. Let 
us, then, try to grasp the causes in connexion with 
every perceptible and imperceptible affection in the 
following way, bearing in mind the distinction we 
previously drew? between mobile and immobile 
substances ; for it is in this way that we must track 
down atl those facts that we intend to grasp. When- 
ever what is naturally mobile is impressed by even a 
small affection, it transmits it in a circle, the particles 
passing on to one another this identical impression 
until they reach the organ of intelligence and announce 
the quality of the agent. But a substance of the 
opposite kind, being stable and having no circular 
movement, is only affected in itself and does not 
move any other adjacent particle ; consequently, 
since the particles do not transmit to one another the 
original affection, it fails to act upon the living 
creature as a whole, and the result is that the affected 
body is non-percipient. This is the case with the 
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bones and the hair and all our other parts that are 
mainly earthy ; whereas the former character belongs 
especially to the organs of sight and of hearing, owing 
to the fact that they contain a very large quantity of 
fire and air. 

Now the nature of pleasure and pain we must 
conceive of in this way. When an affection which is 
against nature and violent occurs within us with 
intensity it is painful, whereas the return back to the 
natural condition, when intense, is pleasant +; and 
an affection which is mild and gradual is imper- 
ceptible, while the converse is of a contrary character. 
And the affection which, in its entirety, takes place 
with ease is eminently perceptible, but it does not 
involve pain or pleasure ; such, for example, are the 
affections of the visual stream itself, which, as we 
said before,” becomes in the daylight a body substan- 
tially one with our own. For no pains are produced 
therein by cuttings or burnings or any other affec- 
tions, nor does its reversion to its original form 
produce pleasures ; but it has most intense and clear 
perceptions concerning every object that affects it, 
and every object also which it strikes against or 
touches ; for force is wholly absent both from its 
dilation and from its contraction. But those bodies 
which are composed of larger particles, since they 
yield with difficulty to the agent and transmit their 
motions to the whole, feel pleasures and pains— 
pains when they suffer alteration, and pleasures when 
they are restored to their original state. And all 
those bodies which undergo losses of substance and 
emptyings that are gradual, but replenishings that 
are intense and abundant, become insensitive to the 
emptyings but sensitive to the replenishings ; conse- 
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quently, they furnish no pains to the mortal part of 
the soul, but the greatest pleasures—a result which 
is obvious in the case of perfumes. But all those 
parts which undergo violent alterations, and are 
restored gradually and with difficulty to their original 
condition, produce results the opposite of those last 
mentioned; and it is evident that this is what 
occurs in the case of burnings and cuttings of the 
body. 

And now we have given a fairly complete statement 
of the affections which are common to the body as a 
whole, and of all the names which belong to the 
agents which produce them. Next we must try, if 
haply we are able, to describe what takes place in 
the several parts of our bodies, both the affections 
themselves and the agents to which they are ascribed. 

Firstly, then, we must endeavour to elucidate so 
far as possible those affections which we omitted in 
our previous account of the flavours, they being 
affections peculiar to the tongue. It is evident that 
these also, like most others, are brought about by 
meang of certain contractions and dilations!; and, 
more than other affections, they involve also condi- 
tions of roughness and smoothness. For all the 
earthy particles which enter in by the small veins— 
which, extending as far as to the heart, serve as it 
were for testing-instruments? of the tongue,—when 
they strike upon the moist and soft parts of the flesh 
and are melted down, contract the small veins and 
dry them up; and these particles when more rough 
appear to be “‘ astringent,’ when less rough “ harsh.” 
And such as act on these veins as detergents and wash 
out all the surface of the tongue, when they do this 
excessively and lay such hold on the tongue as to 
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dissolve part of its substance—and such, for example, 
is the property of alkalies,—are all termed “ bitter ” ; 
while those which have a property less strong than 
the alkaline, being detergent in a moderate degree, 
seem to us to be “saline,’’ and more agreeable, as 
being devoid of the rough bitterness. And those 
which share in the heat of the mouth and are made 
smooth thereby, when they are fully inflamed and 
are themselves in turn burning the part which heated 
them, fly upwards because of their lightness towards 
the senses of the head and cut all the parts on which 
they impinge ; and because of these properties all 
such are called “‘pungent.”” Again, when particles 
already refined by putrefaction, entering into the 
narrow veins, are symmetrical with the particles of 
earth and air contained therein, so that they cause 
them to circulate round one another and ferment, 
then, in thus fermenting they change round and pass 
into fresh “places, and thereby create fresh hollows 
which envelop the entering particles. By this 
means, the air being veiled in a moist film, sometimes 
of eartlt, sometimes of pure moisture, moist and 
hollow and globular vessels of air are formed; and 
those formed of pure moisture are the transparent 
globules called by the name of “ bubbles,” while 
those of the earthy formation which moves throughout 
its mass and seethes are designated “ boiling ”’ and 
‘fermenting *’; and the cause of these processes is 
termed “ acid.” 

An affection which is the opposite of all those last 
described results from an opposite condition. When- 
ever the composition of the particles which enter into 
the moist parts is naturally akin to the state of the 
tongue, they oil its roughened parts and smooth it, 
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contracting the parts that are unnaturally dilated or 
dilating those that are contracted, and thus settling 
them all, so far as possible, in their natural condition ; 
and every such remedy of the forcible affections, 
being pleasant and welcome to everyone, is called 
“* sweet.” 

For this subject, then, let this account suffice. 
Next, as regards the property of the nostrils, it does 
not contain fixed kinds. For the whole range of 
smells is a half-formed class, and no kind possesses 
the symmetry requisite for containing any smell ; 
for our veins in these organs are of too narrow a 
construction for the kinds of earth and of water and 
too wide for those of fire and air, so that no one has 
ever yet perceived any smell from any of these, but 
only from substances which are in process of being 
moistened or putrefied or melted or vaporized. For 
smells arise in the intermediate state, when water is 
changing into air or air into water, and they are 
all smoke or mist ; and of these, the passage from 
air to water is mist, and the passage from water to 
air is smoke; whence it is that all the smells are 
thinner than water and thicker than air. Their 
nature is made clear whenever there is some block 
in the respiration and a man draws in his breath 
forcibly ; for then no accompanying smell is strained 
through, but the breath passes in alone by itself 
isolated from the smells. So for these reasons the 
varieties of these smells have no name, not being 
derived either from many or from simple forms, 
but are indicated by two distinctive terms only, 
‘pleasant ”’ and “ painful”; of which the one kind 
roughens and violently affects the whole of our 
bodily cavity which lies between the head and the 
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navel, whereas the other mollifies this same region 
and restores it agreeably to its natural condition. 

The third organ of perception within us which we 
have to describe in our survey is that of hearing, and 
the causes whereby its affections are produced. In 
general, then, let us lay it down that sound is a stroke 
transmitted through the ears, by the action of the 
air upon the brain and the blood, and reaching to the 
soul; and that the motion caused thereby, which 
begins in the head and ends about the seat of the 
liver, is “ hearing’; and that every rapid motion 
produces a “ shrill” sound, and every slower motion 
a more “deep” sound; and that uniform motion 
produces an “even” and smooth sound and the 
opposite kind of motion a “‘ harsh ’”’ sound ; and that 
large motion produces “ loud ”’ sound, and motion of 
the opposite kind “soft’’ sound. The subject of 
concords of sounds must necessarily be treated in 
a later part of our exposition.+ 

We have still remaining a fourth kind of sensation, 
which we must divide up seeing that it embraces 
numerotis varieties, which, as a whole, we call 
“colours.” This consists of a flame which issues from 
the several bodies, and possesses particles so pro- 
portioned to the visual stream as to produce sensa- 
tion; and as regards the visual stream, we have 
already stated* merely the causes which produced it. 
Concerning colours, then, the following explanation 
will be the most probable and worthy of a judicious 
account. Of the particles which fly off from the rest 
and strike into the visual stream some are smaller, 
some larger, and some equal to the particles of the 
stream itself; those, then, that are equal are im- 
perceptible, and we term them “ transparent ” ; 
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while the larger and smaller particles—of which the 
one kind contracts, the other dilates the visual 
stream—are akin to the particles of heat and cold 
which affect the flesh, and to the astringent particles 
which affect the tongue, and to all the heating 
particles which we call “biiter’”’?1: with these 
“ white ” and “‘ black ” are really identical affections, 
occurring in a separate class of sensation, although 
they appear different for the causes stated. These, 
therefore, are the names we must assign to them: 
that which dilates the visual stream is “‘ white’; 
and the opposite thereof “ black ”’*; and the more 
rapid motion, being that of a different species of fire, 
which strikes upon the visual stream and dilates it 
as far as to the eyes, and penetrating and dissolving 
the very passages of the eyes causes a volume of fire 
and water to pour from them, which we call “‘ tears.” 
And this moving body, being itself fire, meets fire 
from the opposite direction; and as the one fire- 
stream is leaping out like a flash, and the other pass- 
ing in and being quenched in the moisture, in the 
resultant mixture colours of all kinds are produced. 
This sensation we term “ dazzling’ and the object 
which causes it “bright” or “brilliant.” Again, when 
the kind of fire which is midway between these? 
reaches to the liquid of the eyes and is mingled there- 
with, it is not brilliant but, owing to the blending of 
the fire’s ray through the moisture, it gives off a 
sanguine colour, and we give it the name of “ red.” 
And “bright ’’ colour when blended with red and 
white becomes “‘yellow.”” But in what proportionsthe 
colours are blended it were foolish to declare, even 
if one knew, seeing that in such matters one could 
not properly adduce any necessary ground or prob- 
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able reason. Red blended with black and white 
makes ** purple” ; but when these colours are mixed 
and more completely burned, and black is blended 
therewith, the result is “ violet.”” ‘‘ Chestnut ”’ 
comes from the blending of yellow and grey; and 
‘grey ” from white and black; and “ ochre” from 
white mixed with yellow. And when white is com- 
bined with ‘‘ bright ’”’ and is steeped in deep black it 
turns into a “‘ dark blue” colour; and dark blue 
mixed with white becomes “light blue” ; and chest- 
nut with black becomes “ green.” As to the rest, it 
is fairly clear from these examples what are the 
mixtures with which we ought to identify them if we 
would preserve probability in our account. But 
should any inquirer make an experimental test of 
these facts, he would evince his ignorance of the 
difference between man’s nature and God’s—how 
that, whereas God is sufficiently wise and powerful to 
blend the many into one and to dissolve again the 
one into many, there exists not now, nor ever will 
exist hereafter, a child of man sufficient for either of 
these tasks. 

Such, then, being the necessary nature of all these 
things, the Artificer of the most fair and good took 
them over at that time amongst things generated 
when He was engendering the self-sufficing and most 
perfect God; and their inherent properties he used 
as subservient causes, but Himself designed the Good 
in all that was being generated. Wherefore one ought 
to distinguish two kinds of causes,! the necessary and 
the divine, and in all things to seek after the divine 
for the sake of gaining a life of blessedness, so far as 
our nature admits thereof, and to seek the necessary 
for the sake of the divine, reckoning that without the 
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former it is impossible to discern by themselves alone 
the divine objects after which we strive, or to appre- 
hend them or in any way partake thereof. 

Seeing, then, that we have now lying before us 
and thoroughly sifted—like wood ready for the Joiner, 
—the various kinds of causes, out of which the rest 
of our account must be woven together, let us once 
more for a moment revert to our starting-point,! and 
thence proceed rapidly to the point from which we 
arrived hither. In this way we shall endeavour now to 
supplement our story with a conclusion and a crown 
in harmony with what has gone before. 

As we stated at the commencement,” all these 
things were in a state of disorder, when God im- 
planted in them proportions both severally in relation 
to themselves ahd in their relations to one another, 
so far as it was in any way possible for them to be in 
harmony ard proportion. For at that time nothing 
partook thereof, save by accident, nor was it possible 
to name anything worth mentioning which bore the 
names wg now give them, such as fire and water, or 
any of the other elements ; but He, in the first place, 
set all these in order, and then out of these He 
constructed this present Universe, one single Living 
Creature containing within itself all living creatures 
both mortal and immortal. And He Himself acts as 
the Constructor of things divine, but the structure of 
the mortal things He commanded His own engen- 
dered sons to execute. And they, imitating Him, on 
receiving the immortal principle of soul, framed 
around it a mortal body, and gave it all the body to 
be its vehicle? and housed therein besides another 
form of soul, even the mortal form, which has within 
it passions both fearful and unavoidable—firstly, 
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of sense in the body might quickly perceive through 
all the channels both the injunctions and the threats 
and in all ways obey and follow them, thus allowing 
their best part to be the leader of them all. And as 
a means of relief for the leaping of the heart, in 
times when dangers are expected and passion is 
excited—since they knew that all such swelling of the 
passionate parts would arise from the action of fire,— 
they contrived and implanted the form of the lungs. 
This is, in the first place, soft and bloodless ; and, 
moreover, it contains within it perforated cavities like 
those of a sponge, so that, when it receives the breath 
and the drink, it might have a cooling effect and 
furnish relief and comfort in the burning heat. To 
this end they drew the channels of the windpipe to 
the lungs, and placed the lungs as a kind of padding 
round the heart, in order that, when the passion 
therein should be at its height, by leaping upon a 
yielding substance and becoming cool, the heart 
might suffer less and thereby be enabled the more to 
be subservient to the reason in time of passion. 

And all that part of the Soul which is subject to 
appetites for foods and drinks, and all the other wants 
that are due to the nature of the body, they planted 
in the parts midway between the midriff and the 
boundary at the navel, fashioning as it were a manger 
in all this region for the feeding of the body ; and 
there they tied up this part of the Soul, as though it 
were a creature which, though savage, they must 
necessarily keep joined to the rest and feed, if the 
mortal stock were to exist at all. In order, then, 
that this part, feeding thus at its manger and housed 
as far away as possible from the counselling part, and 
creating the least possible turmoil and din, should 
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allow the Supreme part to take counsel in peace con- 
cerning what benefits all, both individually and in 
the mass,—for these reasons they stationed it in 
that position. And inasmuch as they knew that it 
would not understand reason, and that, even if it did 
have some share in the perception of reasons, it would 
have no natural instinct to pay heed to any of them 
but would be bewitched for the most part both day 
and night by images and phantasms,—to guard 
against this God devised and constructed the form 
of the liver and placed it in that part’s abode; and He 
fashioned it dense and smooth and bright and sweet, 
yet containing bitterness, that the power of thoughts 
which proceed from the mind, moving in the liver as 
in a mirror which receives impressions and provides 
visible images¢ should frighten this part of the soul ; 
for when the mental power bears down upon it with 
stern threats, it uses a kindred portion of the liver’s 
bitterness 1 and makes it swiftly suffuse the whole 
liver, so that it exhibits bilious colours, and by con- 
traction makes it all wrinkled and rough ; moreover, 
as regafds the lobe and passages and gates? of the 
liver, the first of these it bends back from the straight 
and compresses, while it blocks the others and closes 
them up, and thus it produces pains and nausea. On 
the other hand, when a breath of mildness from the 
intellect paints on the liver appearances of the oppo- 
site kind, and calms down its bitterness by refusing 
to move or touch the nature opposite to itself, and 
using upon the liver the sweetness inherent therein 
rectifies all its parts so as to make them straight and 
smooth and free, it causes the part of the soul planted 


2 i.e. the right lobe, the biliary vesicle, and the vena porta ; 
ef. Kurip. Electra 827 ff. 
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round the liver to be cheerful and sererfe, so that in 
the night it passes its time sensibly, being occupied 
in its slumbers with divination, seeing that in reason 
and intelligence it has no share. 

For they who constructed us, remembering the 
injunction of their Father, when He enjoined upon 
them to make the mortal kind as good as they possibly 
could, rectified the vile part of us by thus establishing 
therein the organ of divination, that it might in some 
degree lay hold on truth. And that God gave unto 
man’s foolishness the gift of divination 1 a sufficient 
token is this: no man achieves true and inspired 
divination when in his rational mind, but only when 
the power of his intelligence is fettered in sleep or 
when it is distraught by disease or by reason of some 
divine inspiration. But it belongs to a man when in 
his right mind to recollect and ponder both the things 
spoken in dream or waking vision by the divining 
and inspired nature, and all the visionary forms that 
were seen, and by means of reasaning to discern about 
them all wherein they are significant and for whom 
they portend evil or good in the future, the past, or 
the present. But it is not the task of him who has 
been in a state of frenzy, and still continues therein, 
to judge the apparitions and voices seen or uttered 
by himself; for it was well said of old that to do and 
to know one’s own and oneself belongs only to him 
who is sound ofmind. Wherefore also it is customary 
to set the tribe of prophets * to pass judgement upon 
these inspired divinations ; and they, indeed, them- 
selves are named “ diviners’’ by certain who are 
wholly ignorant of the truth that they are not 
diviners but interpreters of the mysterious voice and 


2 Cf. Laws 871 c, Eurip. Jon 413 ff. 
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1 7.¢. in the sacrificed victim ; cf. Rep. 364 ¢ ff. 
2 7.¢. the spleen, which, in relation to the liver, is concave, 
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apparition, for whom the most fitting name would be 
‘ prophets of things divined.” 

For these reasons, then, the nature of the liver is 
such as we have stated and situated in the region we 
have described, for the sake of divination. More- 
over, when the individual creature is alive this organ 
affords signs that are fairly manifest, but when 
deprived of life 1 it becomes blind and the divinations 
it presents are too much obscured to have any clear 
significance. 

The structure of the organ which adjoins it,? with 
its seat on the left, is for the sake of the liver, to keep 
it always bright and clean, as a wiper that is laid 
beside a mirror always prepared and ready to hand. 
Wherefore also, whenever any impurities due to ail- 
ments of the body occur round about the liver, the 
loose texture of the spleen cleanses and absorbs them 
all, seeing that it is woven of a stuff that is porous apd 
bloodless : hence, when it is filled with the off- 
scourings, the spleen grows to be large and festered ; 
and conversely, when the body is cleansed, it is 
reduted and shrinks back to its primal state. 

Concerning the soul, then, what part of it is mortal, 
what part immortal, and where and with what com- 
panions and for what reasons these have been housed 
apart, only if God concurred could we dare to affirm 
that our account jis true *; but that our account is 
probable we must dare to affirm now, and to affirm 
still more positively as our inquiry proceeds : affirmed, 
therefore, let it be. 

The subject which comes next to this we must 
investigate on the same lines ; and that subject is 
the way in which the remainder of the body has been 


5 Cf. 68 p, 74 dD. 
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= CHG. 

* Literally “‘ the lower belly,” as distinct from “‘ the upper 
belly ** or thorax. 

8 Cf. 53 o ff. 
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generated.! Its construction would most fittingly 
be ascribed to reasoning such as this. Those who 
were constructing our kind were aware of the incon- 
tinence that would reside in us in respect of drinks 
and meats, and how that because of our greed we 
would consume far more than what was moderate 
and necessary ; wherefore, lest owing to maladies 
swift destruction should overtake them, and the 
mortal kind, while still incomplete, come straightway 
to a complete end,—foreseeing this, the Gods set 
the ‘‘ abdomen,’’? as it is called, to serve as a recep- 
tacle for the holding of thesuperfluous meat and drink; 
and round about therein they coiled the structure of 
the entrails, to prevent the food from passing through 
quickly and thereby compelling the body to require 
more food quwickly, and causing insatiate appetite, 
whereby the whole kind by reason of its gluttony 
would be rendered devoid of philosophy and of 
culture, and disobedient to the most divine part we 
possess. 

As regards the bones and the flesh and all such 
substarfces the position was this. All these had their 
origin in the generation of the marrow. For it was 
in this that the bonds of life by which the Soul is 
bound to the body were fastened, and implanted the 
roots of the mortal kind; but the marrow itself was 
generated out of other elements. Taking all those 
primary triangles? which, being unwarped and 
smooth, were best able to produce with exactness 
fire and water and air and earth, God separated 
them, each apart from his own kind, and mixing them 
one with another in due proportion, He fashioned 
therefrom the marrow, devising it as a universal 
seed-stuff for every mortal kind. Next, He en- 
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1 i.e. the rational (voids), “‘ spirited ”” (duuds), and appetitive 
(émiBuysia) kinds or parts. if. 44D. 
3 4.¢e. the vertebral column, cylindrical in shape. 
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gendered therein the various kinds of Soul? and 
bound them down ; and He straightway divided the 
marrow itself, in His original division, into shapes cor- 
responding in their number and their nature to the 
number and the nature of the shapes which should 
belong to the several kinds of Soul. And that portion 
of the marrow which was intended to receive within 
itself, as it were into a field, the divine seed He 
moulded in the shape of a perfect globe * and be- 
stowed on it the name of “ brain,”’ purposing that, 
when each living creature should be completed, the 
vessel surrounding this should be called the ‘ head.” 
But that portion which was to contain the other and 
mortal part of the Soul He divided into shapes that 
were at once rounded and elongated,® and all these 
He designatede‘ marrow ”’; and from these, as from 
anchors, He cast out bands of the Whole Soul, and 
around this He finally wrought the whole of this 
body of ours, when He had first built round about it 
for a shelter a framework all of bone. 

And bone He compounded in this wise. Having 
sifted earth till it was pure and smooth, He kneaded 
it and moistened it with marrow; then He placed it 
in fire, and after that dipped it in water, and from 
this back to fire, and once again in water; and by 
thus transferring it many times from the one element 
to the other He made it so that it was soluble by 
neither. This, then, He used, and fashioned thereof, 
by turning, a bony sphere round about the brain ; 
and therein he left a narrow opening ; and around 
the marrow of both neck and back He moulded 
vertebrae of bone, and set them, like pivots, in a 
vertical row, throughout all the trunk, beginning 
from the head. And thus for preserving the whole 
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1 écOqjuara conj. A. E. Taylor: xrjpara mss., Zur. 





1 4.¢. the principle of plurality, cf. 35 8. 
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seed He closed it in with a ring-fence of stony sub- 
stance ; and therein He made joints, using as an aid 
the power of the Other 1 as an intermediary between 
them, for the sake of movement and bending. And 
inasmuch as He deemed that the texture of the 
bony substance was too hard and inflexible, and that 
if it were fired and cooled again it would decay and 
speedily destroy the seed within it, for these reasons 
He contrived the species known as sinew and flesh. 
He designed to bind all the limbs together by means 
of the former, which tightens and relaxes itself 
around the pivots, and thus cause the body to bend 
and stretch itself. And the flesh He designed to be 
a shield against the heat and a shelter against the 
cold ; and, moreover, that in case of falls it should 
yield to the body softly and gently, like padded gar- 
ments *; and,inasmuch as it contains within it warm 
moisture, that it should supply in summer, by its 
perspiration and dampness, a congenial coolness over 
the exterior of the whole body, and contrariwise in 
winter defend the body sufficiently, by means of 
its fire, from the frost which attacks and surrounds 
it from without. Wherefore, with this intent, our 
Modeller mixed and blended together water and fire 
and. earth, and compounding a ferment of acid and 
salt mixed it in therewith, and thus moulded flesh 
full of sap and soft. And the substance of the sinews 
He compounded of a mixture of bone and unfer- 
mented flesh, forming a single substance blended of 
both and intermediate in quality, and he used yellow 
also for its colouring. Hence it is that the sinews 
have acquired a quality that is firmer and more rigid 
than flesh, but softer and more elastic than bone. 


2 Cf. 70 v. 
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1 4,.é. those of the head and spine. 
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With these, then, God enclosed the bones and 
marrow, first binding them one to another with the 
sinews, and then shrouding them all over with flesh. 

All the bones, then, that possessed most soul! He 
enclosed in least flesh, but the bones which contained 
least soul with most and most dense flesh; more- 
over, at the junctions of the bones, except where 
reason revealed some necessity for its existence, He 
made but little flesh to grow, lest by hindering the 
flexions it should make the bodies unwieldy, because 
stiff in movement, or else through its size and density, 
when thickly massed together, it should produce 
insensitiveness, owing to its rigidity, and thereby 
cause the intellectual parts to be more forgetful and 
more obtuse. Wherefore the thighs and the shins 
and the region of the loins and the bones of the 
upper and lower arm, and all our other parts which 
are jointless, and all those bones which are void of 
intelligence within, owing to the small quantity of 
soul in the marrow—all these are abundantly supplied 
with flesh ; but those parts which are intelligent are 
supplied less abundantly—except possibly where He 
so fashioned the flesh that it can of itself convey 
sensations, as is the case with the tongue ; but most 
of these parts He made in the way described above. 
For the substance which is generated by necessity 
and grows up with us in no wise admits of quick 
perception co-existing with dense bone and abundant 
flesh. For if these characteristics were willing to 
consort together, then the structure of the head 
would have acquired them most of all, and mankind, 
crowned with a head that was fleshy and sinewy and 
strong, would have enjoyed a life that was twice 
(nay, many times) as long as our present life, and 
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healthier, to boot, and more free from pain, But as 
itis, when the Constructors of our being were cogitat- 
ing whether they should make a kind that was more 
long-lived and worse or more short-lived and better, 
they agreed that the shorter and superior life should 
by all means be chosen by all rather than the longer 
and inferior. Wherefore they covered the head 
closely with thin bone, but not with flesh and sinews, 
since it was also without flexions. For all these 
reasons, then, the head that was joined to the body 
in every man was more perceptive and more intelli- 
gent but less strong. 

It was on these grounds and in this way that God 
set the sinews at the bottom of the head round about 
the neck and glued them there symmetrically ; and 
with these He fastened the extremities of the jaws 
below the substance of the face; and the rest of the 
sinews He distributed amongst al] the limbs, attach- 
ing joint to joint. 

And those who fashioned the features of our mouth 
fashioned it with teeth and tongue and lips, even as 
it is fashioned now, for ends both necessary and most 
good, contriving it as an entrance with a view to 
necessary ends, and as an outlet with a view to the 
ends most good. For all that enters in and supplies 
food to the body is necessary ; while the stream of 
speech which flows out and ministers to intelligence 
is of all streams the fairest and most good. 

Moreover, it was not possible to leave the head to 
consist of bare bone only, because of the excessive 
variations of temperature in either direction, due to 
the seasons ; nor yet was it possible to allow it to be 
shrouded up, and to become, in consequence, stupid 
and insensitive owing to its burdensome mass of flesh. 
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Accordingly, of the fleshy substance which was not 
being fully dried up a larger enveloping film was 
separated off, forming what is now called “ skin.” 
And this, having united with itself because of the 
moisture round the brain and spreading, formed a 
vesture round about the head; and this was damped 
by the moisture ascending under the seams and 
closed down over the crown, being drawn together as 
it were in a knot; and the seams had all kinds of 
shapes owing to the force of the soul’s revolutions and 
of her food, being more in number when these are 
more in conflict with one another, and less when they 
are less in conflict. And the Deity kept puncturing 
all this skin round about with fire ; and when the skin 
was pierced and the moisture flew out through it, all 
the liquid and heat that was pure went away, but 
such as was mixed with the substance whereof the 
skin also was composed was lifted up by the motion 
and extended far beyond the skin, being of a fineness 
to match the puncture ; but since it was thrust back, 
because of its slowness, by the external air that 
surrounded it, it coiled itself round inside and rooted 
itself under the skin. Such, then, were the processes 
by which hair grew in the skin, it being a cord-like 
species akin to the skin but harder and denser owing 
to the constriction of the cold, whereby each hair as 
it separated off from the skin was chilled and con- 
stricted. Making use, then, of the causes mentioned 
our Maker fashioned the head shaggy with hair, 
purposing that, in place of flesh, the hair should serve 
as a light roofing for the part about the brain for 
safety’s sake, providing a sufficient shade and screen 
alike in summer and in winter, while proving no 
obstacle in the way of easy perception. 
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1 Of. 68 Ef. 2 OF 90n ff. 
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And at the place in the fingers where sinew and 
skin and bone were interlaced there was formed a 
material blended of these three ; and this when it was 
dried off became a single hard skin compounded of 
them all; and whereas these were the auxiliary 
causes 1 whereby it was fashioned, it was wrought by 
the greatest of causes, divine Purpose, for the sake 
of what should come to pass hereafter. For those 
who were constructing us knew that out of men 
women should one day spring and all other animals 2 
and they understood, moreover, that many of these 
creatures would need for many purposes the help of 
nails ; wherefore they impressed upon men at their 
very birth the rudimentary structure of finger-nails. 
Upon this account and with these designs they caused 
skin to grow into hair and nails upon the extremities 
of the limbs. 

And when all the limbs and parts of the mortal 
living creature had been naturally joined together, 
it was so that of necessity its life consisted in fire 
and air; and because of this it wasted away when 
dissolved by these elements or left empty thereby ; 
wherefore the Gods contrived succour for the 
creature. Blending it with other shapes and senses 
they engendered a substance akin to that of man, 
so as to form another living creature: such are the 
cultivated trees and plants and seeds which have been 
trained by husbandry and are now domesticated 
amongst us ; but formerly the wild kinds only existed, 
these being older than the cultivated kinds. For 
everything, i in fact, which partakes of life may justly 
and with perfect truth be termed a living creature. 
Certainly that creature which we are now “describing 
partakes of the third kind of soul, which is seated, as 
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Adyouev, TOD TpiTov Puxijs cious, O ) peak dpevov 
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1 dice Mss.: pow Zur. 


1 Of. 70 p ff., 72 2 ff. 
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we affirm, between the midriff and the navel,! and 
which shares not at all in opinion and reasoning and 
mind but in sensation, pleasant and painful, together 
with desires. For inasmuch as it continues wholly 
passive and does not turn within itself around itself, 
repelling motion from without and using its own 
native motion, it is not endowed by its original con- 
stitution with a natural capacity for discerning or re- 
flecting upon any of its own experiences. Wherefore 
it lives indeed and is not other than a living creature, 
but it remains stationary and rooted down owing to 
its being deprived of the power of self-movement. 
And when our Superiors had generated all these 
kinds as nutriment for us inferior beings, they 
channelled out our body itself, like as if they were 
cutting channels in gardens, to the end that it might 
be irrigated as it were by an inflowing stream. And 
firstly, beneath the junction of the skin and flesh they 
cut for hidden channels two veins? along the back, 
seeing that the body was in fact double, with right 
side and left ; and these they drew down along by the 
spine, kéeping between them the spermatic marrow, 
in order that this might thrive as much as possible, 
and that the stream of moisture from there, being in 
a downward course, might flow easily to the other 
parts and cause the irrigation to be uniform. After 
this they clave the veins round the head and inter- 
laced them, and drew them opposite ways, bending 
those from the right of the head to the left and those 
from the left to the right, in order that they, together 
with the skin, might serve as a bond between the head 
and the body, seeing that the head was not encircled 


2 4.e. the aorta and the vena cava. The distinction between 
veins and arteries was unknown in Plato’s time. 
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1 6cddyrov some mss., Galen: diadcdduevor Zur. 





1 Cf. 56 a, 58 4 ff. 
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by sinews at the crown ; and in order, also, that the 
sense-impressions derived from the parts on either 
side might be manifest to the whole body. 
Thereupon they arranged the irrigation on some 
such plan as this—a plan which we shall perceive 
more easily when we have first agreed upon the 
following postulates. All bodies composed of smaller 
particles shut in the larger, but those composed of 
larger particles cannot shut in the smaller; and 
fire, because of all the elements it has the smallest 
particles,! passes through water and earth and air 
and all things composed thereof, and nothing can 
shut it in. We must conceive that the same law 
holds good of the action of our belly. Whenever 
foods and drinks flow into it it shuts them in, but air 
and fire, being of smaller particles than-#ts own 
structure, it cannot shut in. These elements, there- 
fore, God employed to provide irrigation from the 
belly to the veins, weaving out of air and fire a veil 
of mesh-work like unto a fish-weel, having two inner- 
weels at its entrance; and one of these inner-weels 
He wove over again so as to make it bifurcated ; and 
from the inner-weels He stretched as it were ropes 
all over it in a circle up to the extremities of the veil.? 


2 A rough diagram (after Archer-Hind, based on Galen) 
will best serve to explain this obscure account : 


a= upper éyxiprcoy (‘‘ inner-weel ”’). 

b=lower éyxtpriov (“* inner-weel ”’). 

e= outer stratum of air. 

d= inner stratum of fire. 

é=double air-passages through 
nostrils. 

j=single food-passage through 
mouth. 
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1 A mythical figure, hke Adam in Gen. ii. 19-20: ef. 
Cratyl. 438-489. 
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Now the inward parts of the veil He constructed 
wholly of fire, but the inner-weels and the envelope 
of air; and taking this He placed it round about the 
living creature that was moulded in the following 
manner. The part consisting of the inner-weels He 
let down into the mouth ; and since this part was two- 
fold, He let down one inner-weel by way of the wind- 
pipe into the lungs, and the other into the belly 
alongside the windpipe. And cleaving the former of 
these weels in two He gave to both sections a common 
outlet by way of the channels of the nose, so that 
when the first conduit by way of the mouth failed to 
act, its streams as well should be plenished from this. 
The rest of the enveloping mesh-work He made to 
grow round all the hollow part of our body ; and He 
caused all this at one time to flow gently into the 
inner-weels, seeing they were of air, and at another 
time the weels to flow back into it. And inasmuch as 
the body was porous, He caused the veil to pass in 
through it and out again; and the inner rays of fire 
that were enclosed within it He made to follow the 
air as if moved in either direction ; whence it comes 
that, so long as the mortal living creature preserves 
its structure, this process goes on unceasingly. And 
to this kind of process the Giver of Titles + gave, as 
we say, the names of “‘inspiration”’ and “ expiration.” 
And the whole of this mechanism and its effects have 
been created in order to secure nourishment and life 
for our body, by means of moistening and cooling. 
For as the respiration goes in and out the inward fire 
attached thereto follows it; and whenever in its 
constant oscillations this fire enters in through the 
belly and lays hold on the meats and drinks, it dis- 
solves them, and dividing them into small particles 
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1 Of. 58 4, 
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it disperses them through the outlets by which it 
passes and draws them off to the veins, like water 
drawn into channels from a spring; and thus it 
causes the streams of the veins to flow through the 
body as through a pipe. 

Once again let us consider the process of respira~ 
tion, and the causes in virtue of which it has come 
to be such asit now is. This, then, is the way of it. 
Inasmuch as no void exists 1 into which any of the 
moving bodies could enter, while the breath from us 
moves outwards, what follows is plain to everyone— 
namely, that the breath does not enter a void but 
pushes the adjacent body from its seat ; and the body 
thus displaced drives out in turn the next; and by 
this law of necessity every such body is driven round 
towards the séat from which the breath went out and 
enters therein, filling it up and following the breath ; 
and all this takes place as one simultaneous process, 
like a revolving wheel, because that no void exists. 
Wherefore the region of the chest and that of the 
lungs when they let out the breath become filled again 
by the air surrounding the body, which filters in 
through the porous flesh and circulates round. And 
again, when the air is repelled and passes out through 
the body it pushes the inspired air round and in by 
way of the passages of the mouth and of the nostrils. 
The originating cause of these processes we must 
assume to be this. Every living creature has its 
inward parts round the blood and the veins extremely 
hot, as it were a fount of fire residing within it ; and 
this region we have, in fact, likened to the envelope 
of the fish-weel, saying that all that was extended at 
its middle was woven of fire, whereas all the other 
and outward parts were of air. Now we must agree 
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1 C767 Af; 
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that heat, by Nature’s law, goes out into its own 
region to its kindred substance; and inasmuch as 
there are two outlets, the one out by way of the body, 
the other by way of the mouth and the nose, whenever 
the fire rushes in one direction it propels the air round 
to the other, and the air which is thus propelled round 
becomes heated by streaming into the fire, whereas 
the air which passes out becomes cooled. And as 
the heat changes its situation and the particles about 
the other outlet become hotter, the hotter body in 
its turn tends in that direction, and moving towards 
its own substance propels round the air which is at 
the former outlet ; and thus the air, by continually 
undergoing and transmitting the same affections, 
causes inspiration and expiration to come about as a 
result of this double process, as it were a wheel that 
oscillates backwards and forwards. 

Moreover, we must trace out in this way the causes 
of the phenomena connected with medical cupping- 
glasses, and the causes of deglutition, and of pro- 
jectiles, whether discharged aloft or flying over the 
surfacé of the earth ; and the causes also of all the 
sounds + which because of their quickness or slow- 
ness seem shrill or deep, and the movement of which 
is at one time discordant because of the irregularity 
of the motion they cause within us, and at another 
time concordant because of its regularity. For the 
slower sounds overtake the motions of the earlier and 
quicker sounds when the latter begin to stop and 
have already fallen to a speed similar to that with 
which the slower sounds collide with them afterwards 
and move them ; and when the slower overtake the 
quicker sounds they do not perturb them by imposing 
upon them a different motion, but they attach to 
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1 edgdpootvn (quasi etpepoctvy), derived from ¢dépw, popd 
(“ motion’); ef. Cratyl. 419 p. The two kinds of sound, 
quicker and slower, are supposed to be blended by the time 
they reach the ear. 

2 Cf. 47 c ff. 3 4.¢, amber. 
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them the beginning of a slower motion in accord with 
that which was quicker but is tending to cease ; and 
thus from shrill and deep they blend one single 
sensation, furnishing pleasure thereby to the unintelli- 
gent, and to the intelligent that intellectual delight ? 
which is caused by the imitation of the divine har- 
mony * manifested in mortal motions. 

Furthermore, as regards all flowings of waters, and 
fallings of thunderbolts, and the marvels concerning 
the attraction of electron® and of the Heraclean 
stone 4—not one of all these ever possesses any real 
power of attraction ; but the fact that there is no void, 
and that these bodies propel themselves round one 
into another, and that according as they separate or 
unite they all exchange places and proceed severally 
each to its own region,—it is by means of these com- 
plex and reciprocal processes that such marvels are 
wrought, as will be evident to him who investigates 
them properly. 

Moreover, the process of respiration—with which 
our account commenced—came about, as we previ- 
ously stated, in this manner and by these means. 
The fire divides the foods, and rises through the body 
following after the breath ; and as it rises, with the 
breath it fills the veins from the belly by drawing into 
them from thence the divided particles. And it is 
owing to this that in all living creatures the streams of 
nutriment course in this way through the whole body. 
And inasmuch as these nutritive particles are freshly 
divided and derived from kindred substances,—some 
from fruits, and some from cereals, which God planted 
for us for the express purpose of serving as food, 


4 4.e, the loadstone or magnet ; ¢f. Jon 533 v. 
8 OF TT A. 
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1 aira Galen: atrd mss., Zur. 
2 droméurovra Some MSS.: droméuwroy other mss., Zur. 





1 Cf. 68 B, c. 2 Of. 53 po ff. 
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—they get all varieties of colours because of their 
commingling, but red is the colour that runs through 
them most of all, it being a natural product of the 
action of the fire in dividing the liquid food and im- 
printing itself thereon.1 Wherefore the colour of the 
stream which flows through the body acquired an 
appearance such as we have described; and this 
stream we call “‘ blood,” which is the nutriment of the 
flesh and of the whole body, each part drawing there- 
from supplies of fluid and filling up the room of the 
evacuated matter. And the processes of filling and 
evacuating take place just as the motion of everything 
in the Universe takes place, namely, according to 
the law that every kindred substance moves towards 
its kind. For the bodies which surround us without 
are always dissolving us and sending off and distri- 
buting to each species of substance what is akin 
thereto ;, while the blood-particles, again, being 
minced up within us and surrounded by the structure 
of each creature as by a Heaven, are compelled to 
copy the motion of the whole ; hence, when each of 
the particles that are divided up inside moves towards 
its kin, it fills up again the emptied place. And when 
what passes out is more than the inflow every creature 
decays, but when less, it increases. Now when the 
structure of the whole creature is new, inasmuch as 
the triangles which form its elements ? are still fresh, 
and as it were straight from the stocks, it keeps them 
firmly interlocked one with another, and the whole 
mass of it is of a soft composition, seeing that it is 
newly produced from marrow and nourished on milk ; 
and as the triangles contained therein, which have 
invaded it from without and go to form the meats 
and drinks, are older and weaker than its own, it 
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1 Of. 41 v ff. 2 Cf. 14 v. 
3 4.e. the synovial fluid. 
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nature, all its particles that formerly were being 
cooled become heated, and the dry presently become 
moist, and the light heavy, and they undergo every 
variety of change in every respect. For, as we 
maintain, it is only the addition or subtraction of the 
same substance from the same substance in the same 
order and in the same manner and in due proportion 
which will allow the latter to remain safe and sound 
in its sameness with itself. But whatsoever oversteps 
any of these conditions in its going out or its coming 
in will produce alterations of every variety and count- 
less diseases and corruptions. 

Again, in the structures which are naturally 
secondary 4 in order of construction, there is a second 
class of diseases to be noted by him who has a mind 
to take cognisaince ofthem. For inasmuch as marrow 
and bone and flesh and sinew are compacted from 
the elements,—and blood also is formed from the 
same constituents, although in a different way,— 
most of the other maladies come about like those 
previously described, but the most severe of them 
have dangerous results for the reason following: 
whenever the production of these secondary sub- 
stances proceeds in the reverse direction, then they 
are corrupted. For in the order of nature flesh and 
sinews arise from blood,? the sinew from the fibrine 
because of its kindred quality, and flesh from the 
coagulated substance which coagulates on its separa- 
tion from the fibrine ; and further, the substance 
which is derived from the sinews and flesh, being 
viscid and oily,? not only glues the flesh to the sub- 
stance of the bones but also feeds and increases the 
bone itself which encloses the marrow, while that 
which is formed of the purest kind of triangles, very 
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smooth and very oily, filters through the density of 
the bones, and, as it oozes and drips from the bones, 
moistens the marrow. Now when each of these sub- 
stances is produced in this order, health as a rule 
results; but if in the reverse order, disease. For 
whenever the flesh is decomposed and sends its de- 
composed matter back again into the veins, then, 
uniting with the air, the blood in the veins, which is 
large in volume and of every variety, is diversified by 
colours and bitter flavours, as well as by sharp and 
saline properties, and contains bile and serum and 
phlegm of every sort. For when all the substances 
become reversed and corrupted, they begin by 
destroying the blood itself, and then they themselves 
cease to supply any nourishment to the body ; for 
they move through the veins in all directions and no 
longer preserve the order of their natural revolutions, 
being at enmity with themselves because they have 
no enjoyment of themselves, and being at war also 
with the established and regular constitution of the 
body, which they corrupt and dissolve. Therefore all 
the oldest part of the flesh that is decomposed 
becomes tough and is blackened by the continued 
combustion ; and because it is eaten away on every 
side it is bitter, and therefore dangerous in its attack 
on any part of the body that is not as yet corrupted. 
And at one time the black matter acquires a sharpness 
in place of its bitterness, when the bitter substance 
becomes more diluted; and at another time the 
bitter substance acquires a redder colour through 
being dipped in blood, while if the black matter is 
blended with this it turns greenish; and again, 
whenever new flesh also is decomposed by the fire 
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of the inflammation, a yellow matter is commingled 
with the bitter substance. 

To all these humours the general designation 
“bile ’”’ has been given,! either by certain physicians 
or by someone who was capable of surveying a 
number of dissimilar cases and discerning amongst 
them one single type 2 worthy to give its name to 
them all. All the rest that are counted as species of 
bile have gained their special descriptions in each 
case from their colours. 

Serum is of two kinds: one is the mild whey of 
the blood ; the other, being derived from black and 
acid bile, is malignant whenever it is imbued with a 
saline quality through the action of heat; and this 
kind is termed “ acid phlegm.” Another kind in- 
volves air and is produced by dissolution from new 
and tender flesh. And when this is inflated and 
enclosed -by a fluid, and when as a result of this 
process bubbles? are formed which individually are 
invisible because of their small size but in the aggre- 
gate foym a mass which is visible, and which possess 
a colour which appears white owing to the foam 
created,—then we describe all this decomposition of 
tender flesh intermixed with air as ‘‘ white phlegm.” 

And the whey of phlegm that is newly formed is 
“ sweat’ and “ tears,’ and all other such humours 
as pour forth in the daily purgings of the body. And 
all these are factors in disease, whenever the blood 
is not replenished naturally from meats and drinks 
but receives its mass from opposite substances con- 
trary to Nature’s laws. 

Now, when the flesh in any part is being decom- 
posed by disease, but the bases thereof still remain 


1 Cf. 71 B. 2 Cf. 68 v. 3 Cf. 66 3B. 
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firm, the force of the attack is reduced by half, for it 
still admits of easy recovery; but whenever the 
substance which binds the flesh to the bones! be- 
comes diseased and no longer separates itself at once 
from them and from the sinews, so as to provide food 
for the bone and to serve as a bond between flesh and 
bone, but becomes rough and saline instead of being 
oily and smooth and viscid, owing to its being 
starved by a bad regimen,—then, every such sub- 
stance, as it undergoes these affections, moulders 
away beneath the flesh and the sinews and with- 
draws from the bones; while the flesh falls away 
with it from the roots and leaves the sinews bare and 
full of saline matter, and by falling back itself into the 
stream of the blood it augments the maladies previ- 
ously described. 

But although these bodily ailments are severe, 
still more grave are those which precede them, 
whenever the bone by reason of the density of the 
flesh fails to receive sufficient inspiration, and be- 
coming heated because of its mouldiness decays and 
does not admit its nutriment, but, on the contrary, 
falls back itself, as it crumbles, into its nutriment 
which then passes into flesh, and this flesh falling 
into the blood causes all such maladies to be more 
violent than those previously described. And the 
most extreme case of all occurs whenever the sub- 
stance of the marrow becomes diseased either from 
deficiency or from excess; for this results in the 
gravest of diseases and the most potent in causing 
death, inasmuch as the whole substance of the body, 
by the force of necessity, streams in the reverse 
direction. 

A third class of diseases takes place, as we must 
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conceive, in three ways, being due partly to air, 
partly to phlegm, and partly to bile. Whenever the 
lungs, which are the dispensers of air to the body, 
fail to keep their outlets clean through being blocked 
up with rheums, then the air, being unable to pass 
one way while entering by another way in more 
than its proper volume, causes the parts deprived of 
respiration to rot, but forces and distorts the vessels 
of the veins, and as it thus dissolves the body it is 
itself shut off within the centre thereof which contains 
the midriff ; and as a result of this countless diseases 
of a painful kind are produced, accompanied by much 
sweating. And often, when the flesh is disintegrated, 
air which is enclosed in the body and is unable to pass 
out brings about the same pangs as those caused by 
the air that enters from without; and these pangs 
are most severe when the air surrounds the sinews 
and the adjacent veins and by its swelling up strains 
backwards the tendons and the sinews attached to 
them ; hence it is actually from this process of in- 
tense strain that these maladies have derived their 
names of “ tetanus ” and “ opisthotonus.”’ Of these 
maladies the cure also is severe ; for what does most 
to relieve them is, in fact, an attack of fever. 

White phlegm, also, is dangerous when it is blocked 
inside because of the air in its bubbles ; but when it 
has air-vents outside the body it is milder, although 
it marks the body with spots by breeding white scabs 
and tetters and the maladies akin thereto. And when 
this phlegm is blended with black bile and spreads 
over the revolutions of the head, which are the 
most divine, and perturbs them, its action is more 
gentle during sleep, but when it attacks persons who 
are awake it is harder to shake off; and because it 
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is a disease of the sacred substance it is most justly 
termed “the sacred disease.’’1 Phlegm that is 
sharp and saline is the fount of all the maladies which 
are of the nature of catarrhs ; and these have received 
all kinds of names because the regions into which they 
flow are of all varieties. 

All those diseases which are called inflammations, 
owing to the burning and inflaming of the body which 
they involve, are caused by bile. This, when it gains 
an external outlet, boils and sends up all kinds of 
eruptions ; but when it is confined inside it produces 
many burning diseases; and of these the gravest 
occurs when the bile, being mixed with pure blood, 
displaces the matter of the fibrine from its proper 
position. For this fibrine is dispersed through the 
blood in order that the blood may have a due pro- 
portion of both rarity and density, and may neither 
flow out from the porous body through being liquefied 
by heat, ‘nor yet prove immobile through its density 
and circulate with difficulty in the veins. Of these 
qualities the fibrine preserves the due amount owing 
to thenature of its formation.2, Even when anyone 
collects together the fibrine of blood that is dead and 
in process of cooling, all the rest of the blood turns 
liquid ; but if the fibrine is left alone as it is, it acts 
in combination with the surrounding cold and rapidly 
congeals the blood. As the fibrine, then, has this 
property, bile, which is naturally formed of old blood 
and dissolved again into blood from flesh, penetrates 
the blood gradually at first, while it is hot and moist, 
and is congealed by this property of the fibrine ; and 
as it becomes congealed and forcibly chilled it causes 
internal cold and shivering. But when the bile flows 
in with more volume, it overpowers the fibrine by the 
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heat it contains, and shakes it into disorder by its 
boiling up; and should it be capable of thus over- 
powering the fibrine continuously, it penetrates to the 
substance of the marrow and loosens from thence, 
by burning, the mooring-ropes of the soul,! as it 
were of a ship, and sets it free. But when the bile is 
in smaller quantity and the body resists dissolution, 
then the bile itself is overpowered, and either it is 
ejected over the whole surface of the body, or else it is 
forced through the veins into the lower or the upper 
belly, being ejected from the body like fugitives 
from a city in revolt ; and it produces diarrhoea and 
dysentery and all suchlike maladies. 

When a body has become diseased mainly from an 
excess of fire, it produces constant inflammations and 
fevers ; when from air, quotidian fevers ; when from 
water, tertian fevers, because that element is more 
sluggish than air or fire ; and when from earth, which 
is the fourth and most sluggish of the elements and 
is purged in four-fold periods of time,? it causes 
quartan fevers and is cured with difficulty. 

Such ‘is the manner in which diseases of the body 
come about; and those of the soul which are due to 
the condition of the body arise in the following way. 
We must agree that folly is a disease of the soul? ; 
and of folly there are two kinds, the one of which is 
madness, the other ignorance. Whatever affection 
a man suffers from, if it involves either of these 
conditions it must be termed “ disease’; and we 
must maintain that pleasures and pains in excess are 
the greatest of the soul’s diseases. For when a man 
is overjoyed or contrariwise suffering excessively from 
pain, being in haste to seize on the one and avoid the 
other beyond measure, he is unable either to see or 
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to hear anything correctly, and he is at such a time 
distraught and wholly incapable of exercising reason. 
And whenever a man’s seed grows to abundant 
volume in his marrow,} as it were a tree that is over- 
laden beyond measure with fruit, he brings on him- 
self time after time many pangs and many pleasures 
owing to his desires and the issue thereof, and comes 
to be in a state of madness for the most part of his 
life because of those greatest of pleasures and pains, 
and keeps his soul diseased and senseless by reason 
of the action of his body. Yet such a man is reputed 
to be voluntarily wicked and not diseased ; although, 
in truth, this sexual incontinence, which is due for 
the most part to the abundance and fluidity of one 
substance because of the porosity of the bones, con- 
stitutes a disease of the soul. And indeed almost 
all those affections which are called by way of re- 
proach “incontinence in pleasure,’ as though the 
wicked acted voluntarily, are wrongly so reproached ; 
for no one is voluntarily wicked,? but the wicked man 
becomes wicked by reason of some evil condition of 
body and unskilled nurture, and these are experiences 
which are hateful to everyone and involuntary. And 
again, in respect of pains likewise the soul acquires 
much evil because of the body. 

For whenever the humours which arise from acid 
and saline phlegms, and all humours that are bitter 
and bilious wander through the body and find no 
external vent but are confined within, and mingle 
their vapour with the movement of the soul and are 
blended therewith, they implant diseases of the soul 
of all kinds, varying in intensity and in extent ; and 

1 Cf. 73.0, 91. 
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as these humours penetrate to the three regions ! of 
the Soul, according to the region which they severally 
attack, they give rise to all varieties of bad temper 
and bad spirits, and they give rise to all manner of 
rashness and cowardice, and of forgetfulness also, as 
well as of stupidity. Furthermore, when, with men 
in such an evil condition, the political administration 
also is evil, and the speech in the cities, both public 
and private, is evil; and when, moreover, no lessons 
that would cure these evils are anywhere learnt from 
childhood,—thus it comes to pass that all of us who 
are wicked become wicked owing to two quite in- 
voluntary causes. And for these we must always 
blame the begetters more than the begotten, and 
the nurses more than the nurslings; yet each man 
must endeavour, as best he can, by means of nurture 
and by his pursuits and studies to flee the evil and to 
pursue the good. This, however, forms a separate 
subject of discussion. 

Again, it is reasonable and proper to set forth in 
turn the subject complementary to the foregoing, 
namely the remedial treatment of body and mind, 
and the causes which conserve this. For what is 
good merits description more than what is evil. All 
that is good is fair, and the fair is not void of due 
measure ; wherefore also the living creature that is 
to be fair must be symmetrical. Of symmetries we 
distinguish and reason about such as are small, but 
of the most important and the greatest we have no 
rational comprehension. For with respect to health 
and disease, virtue and vice, there is no symmetry 
or want of symmetry greater than that which exists 
between the soul itself and the body itself. But as 
regards these, we wholly fail to perceive or reflect 
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that, whenever a weaker and inferior type of body is 
the vehicle ! of a soul that is strong and in all ways 
great,—or conversely, when each of these two is of the 
opposite kind,—then the creature as a whole is not 
fair, seeing that it is unsymmetrical in respect of the 
greatest of symmetries ; whereas a creature in the 
opposite condition is of all sights, for him who has 
eyes to see, the fairest and most admirable. A body, 
for example, which is too long in the legs, or other- 
wise disproportioned owing to some excess, is not 
only ugly, but, when joint effort is required, it is also 
the source of much fatigue and many sprains and 
falls by reason of its clumsy motion, whereby it 
causes itself countless evils. So likewise we must 
conceive of that compound of soul and body which we 
call the “ living creature.’’ Whenever the soul within 
it is stronger than the body and is in a very passionate 
state, it shakes up the whole body from within and 
fills it with maladies ; and whenever the soul ardently 
pursues some study or investigation, it wastes the 
body ; and again, when the soul engages, in public 
or in private, in teachings and battles of words carried 
on with controversy and contention, it makes the 
body inflamed and shakes it to pieces, and induces 
catarrhs ; and thereby it deceives the majority of so- 
called physicians and makes them ascribe the malady 
to the wrong cause. 

And, on the other hand, when a large and over- 
bearing body is united to a small and weak intellect, 
inasmuch as two desires naturally exist amongst men, 
——the desire of food for the body’s sake, and the desire 
of wisdom for the sake of the most divine part we 
have,—the motions of the stronger part prevail and 
augment their own power, but they make that of 
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the soul obtuse and dull of wit and forgetful, and 
thereby they produce within it that greatest of 
diseases, ignorance. 

From both these evils the one means of salvation 
is this—neither to exercise the soul without the body 
nor the body without the soul,! so that they may 
be evenly matched and sound of health. Thus the 
student of mathematics, or of any other subject, who 
works very hard with his intellect must also provide 
his body with exercise by practising gymnastics ; 
while he who is diligent in moulding his body must, 
in turn, provide his soul with motion by cultivating 
music ? and philosophy in general, if either is to de- 
serve to be called truly both fair and good. 

The various parts, likewise, must be treated in the 
same manner,-in imitation of the form of the Uni- 
verse. For as the body is inflamed or chilled within 
by the particles that enter it, and again is dried or 
moistened by those without, and suffers the affections 
consequent on both these motions, whenever a man 
delivers his body, in a state of rest, to these motions, 
it is overpowered and utterly perishes ; whereas if a 
man imitates that which we have called the nurturer 
and nurse of the Universe,’ and never, if possible, 
allows the body to be at rest but keeps it moving, 
and by continually producing internal vibrations 
defends it in nature’s way against the inward and 
outward motions, and by means of moderate vibra- 
tions arranges the affections and particles which 
stray about in the body in their due reciprocal 
order,* according to their affinities,—as described in 
the previous account which we have given of the 
Universe—then he will not suffer foe set beside foe 
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1 Cf. Laws 789 c. 
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to breed war in the body and disease, but he will 
cause friend to be set beside friend so as to produce 
sound health. 

Further, as concerns the motions, the best motion 
of a body is that caused by itself in itself; for this is 
most nearly akin to the motion of intelligence and the 
motion of the Universe. Motion due to the agency 
of another is less good ; and the least good motion is 
that which is imparted to a body lying in a state of 
rest and which moves it piecemeal and by means of 
others. Wherefore the motion that is best for purg- 
ings and renovations of the body consists in gymnastic 
exercises ; and second-best is the motion provided by 
swaying vehicles,1 such as boats or any conveyances 
that produce no fatigue; while the third kind of 
motion, although useful for one who is absolutely 
driven to it, is by no means acceptable, under any 
other conditions, to a man of sense, it being the 
medical kind of purging by means of drugs. For no 
diseases which do not involve great danger ought to 
be irritated by drugging. For in its structure every 
disease resembles in some sort the nature of the living 
creature. For, in truth, the constitution of these 
creatures has prescribed periods of life for the species 
as a whole, and each individual creature likewise has 
a naturally predestined term of life, apart from the 
accidents due to necessity. For from the very begin- 
ning the triangles of each creature are constructed 
with a capacity for lasting until a certain time, beyond 
which no one could ever continue to live. With 
respect to the structure of diseases also the same 
rule holds good: whenever anyone does violence 
thereto by drugging, in despite of the predestined 
period of time, diseases many and grave, in place of 
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few and slight, are wont to occur. Wherefore one 
ought to control all such diseases, so far as one has 
the time to spare, by means of dieting rather than 
irritate a fractious evil by drugging. 

Concerning both the composite living creature and 
the bodily part of it, how a man should both guide 
and be guided by himself so as to live a most rational 
life, let our statement stand thus. But first and 
with special care we must make ready the part 
which is to be the guide to the best of our power, so 
that it may be as fair and good as possible for the 
work of guidance. Now to expound this subject alone 
in accurate detail would in itself be a sufficient task.t 
But treating it merely as a side-issue, if we follow on 
the lines of our previous exposition, we may consider 
the matter amd state our conclusions not inaptly in 
the following terms. We have frequently asserted ? 
that there are housed within us in three regions three 
kinds of soul, and that each of these has its own 
motions ; so now likewise we must repeat, as briefly 
as possible, that the kind which remains in idleness 
and stays with its own motions in repose necessarily 
becomes weakest, whereas the kind which exercises 
itself becomes strongest; wherefore care must be 
taken that they have their motions relatively to one 
another in due proportion. And as regards the most 
lordly kind of our soul, we must conceive of it in this 
wise : we declare that God has given to each of us, 
as his daemon,? that kind of soul which is housed in 
“the top of our body and which raises us—seeing that 
we are not an earthly but a heavenly plant—up from 
earth towards our kindred in the heaven. And herein 


5 de. “ genius” or “ guardian-angel’’; cf. Laws 732 c, 
S77 A. 
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1 Of. Sympos. 212 a. 
2 Literally, “‘ with a good daemon ” (a play on daiuwy and 
evdaluwy), 
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we speak most truly; for it is by suspending our 
head and root from that region whence the sub- 
stance of our soul first came that the Divine Power 
keeps upright our whole body. 

Whoso, then, indulges in lusts or in contentions and 
devotes himself overmuch thereto must of necessity 
be filled with opinions that are wholly mortal, and 
altogether, so far as it is possible to become mortal, 
fall not short of this in even a small degree, inasmuch 
as he has made great his mortal part. But he who 
has seriously devoted himself to learning and to true 
thoughts, and has exercised these qualities above all 
his others, must necessarily and inevitably think 
thoughts that are immortal and divine, if so be that 
he lays hold on truth, and in so far as it is possible for 
human nature-to partake of immortality, he must fall 
short thereof in no degree ; and inasmuch as he is for 
ever tending his divine part and duly magnifying that 
daemon who dwells along with him, he must be 
supremely blessed.2 And the way of tendance of 
every part by every man is one—namely, to supply 
each with its own congenial food and motion; and 
for the divine part within us the congenial motions 
are the intellections and revolutions of the Universe. 
These each one of us should follow, rectifying the 
revolutions within our head, which were distorted at 
our birth, by learning the harmonies and revolutions 
of the Universe, and thereby making the part that 
thinks like unto the object of 1ts thought, in accord- 
ance with its original nature, and having achieved 
this likeness attain finally to that goal of life which is 
set before men by the gods as the most good both 
for the present and for the time to come. 


8 Of. 37 a ff. 
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1 Of 41 v ff. 2 Of. 13 6, 86c, 
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And now the task prescribed for us at the beginning 
to give a description of the Universe up to the pro- 
duction of mankind, would appear to be wellnigh 
completed. For as regards the mode in which the 
rest of living creatures have been produced we must 
make but a brief statement, seeing that there is no 
need to speak at length ; for by such brevity we will 
feel ourselves to be preserving a right proportion in 
our handling of these subjects. Wherefore let this 
matter be treated as follows. 

According to the probable account, all those 
creatures generated as men who proved themselves 
cowardly and spent their lives in wrong-doing were 
transformed, at their second incarnation,! into women. 
And it was for this reason that the gods at that time 
contrived the love of sexual intercourse by construct- 
ing an animate creature of one kind in us men, and 
of another kind in women; and they made these 
severally in the following fashion. From the passage 
of egress for the drink, where it receives and joins in 
discharging the fluid which has come through the 
lungs beneath the kidneys into the bladder and has 
been compressed by the air, they bored a hole into 
the condensed marrow which comes from the head 
down by the neck and along the spine—which 
marrow, in our previous account,” we termed “ seed.”’ 
And the marrow, inasmuch as it is animate and has 
been granted an outlet, has endowed the part 
where its outlet lies with a love for generating by 
implanting therein a lively desire for emission. 
Wherefore in men the nature of the genital organs 
is disobedient and self-willed, like a creature that 
is deaf to reason, and it attempts to dominate all 
because of its frenzied lusts. And in women again, 
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1 Cf. Rep. 529 a ff. 2 Cf. 69 = ff. 
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owing to the same causes, whenever the matrix or 
womb, as it is called,—which is an indwelling creature 
desirous of child-bearing,—remains without fruit long 
beyond the due season, it is vexed and takes it ill ; 
and by straying all ways through the body and block- 
ing up the passages of the breath and preventing 
respiration it casts the body into the uttermost dis- 
tress, and causes, moreover, all kinds of maladies ; 
until the desire and love of the two sexes unite them. 
Then, culling as it were the fruit from trees, they sow 
upon the womb, as upon ploughed soil, animalcules 
that are invisible for smallness and unshapen; and 
these, again, they mould into shape and nourish to a 
great size within the body ; after which they bring 
them forth into the light and thus complete the 
generation of the living creature. 

In this fashion, then, women and the whole female 
sex have come into existence. 

And the tribe of birds are derived by transforma- 
tion, growing feathers in place of hair, from men who 
are harmless but light-minded+—men, too, who, being 
students of the worlds above, suppose in their 
simplicity that the most solid proofs about such 
matters are obtained by the sense of sight. And the 
wild species of animal that goes on foot is derived 
from those men who have paid no attention at all 
to philosophy nor studied at all the nature of the 
heavens, because they ceased to make use of the 
revolutions within the head and followed the lead 
of those parts of the soul which are in the breast.? 
Owing to these practices they have dragged their 
front limbs and their head down to the earth, and 
there planted them, because of their kinship there- 
with ; and they have acquired elongated heads of 
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every shape, according as their several revolutions 
have been distorted by disuse. On this account also 
their race was made four-footed and many-footed, 
since God set more supports under the more foolish 
ones, so that they might be dragged down still more 
to the earth. And inasmuch as there was no longer 
any need of feet for the most foolish of these same 
creatures, which stretched with their whole body 
along the earth, the gods generated these footless 
and wriggling upon the earth. And the fourth kind, 
which lives in the water, came from the most utterly 
thoughtless and stupid of men, whom those that re- 
moulded them deemed no longer worthy even of pure 
respiration, seeing that they were unclean of soul 
through utter wickedness ; wherefore in place of air, 
for refined and pure respiring, they thrust them into 
water, there to respire its turbid depths. Thence 
have come into being the tribe of fishes and of shell- 
fish and all creatures of the waters, which have for 
their portion the extremest of all abodes in requital 
for the extremity of their witlessness. Thus, both 
then and now, living creatures keep passing into one 
another in all these ways, as they undergo trans- 
formation by the loss or by the gain of reason and 
unreason. 

And now at length we may say that our discourse 
concerning the Universe has reached its termination. 
For this our Cosmos has received the living creatures 
both mortal and immortal and been thereby fulfilled ; 
it being itself a visible Living Creature embracing 
the visible creatures, a perceptible God made in the 
image of the Intelligible, most great and good and 
fair and perfect in its generation—even this one 
Heaven sole of its kind.+ 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITIAS 


Tue Critias was planned as a sequel to the Republic 
and Zimaeus. According to the programme laid down 
in the prefatory chapters of the Timaeus (see esp. 
27 a ff.) the discourse of Timaeus on the creation of 
the world and its inhabitants was to be followed by 
an account of the ideal citizens of the primeval State 
of Athens, and how they proved their excellence in 
war and in peace. Accordingly the Critzas, after a 
preface which serves to link it on to the Timaeus, 
commences with a detailed description of that ancient 
Athens, followed by a parallel account of its great 
rival, the State of Atlantis ; but before it reaches its 
main theme—the war itself and how Athens served 
the civilized world by its civic virtue—the dialogue 
comes, unhappily, to an abrupt end. Why we are 
left with but a fragment must remain a puzzle for 
the literary historian; but it is a noteworthy fact 
that in the third book of the Laws Plato has given 
us an account of the real Athens of the historic age 
and its struggle against Persia, which (it is plausible 
to suppose) he may have substituted for the imagina- 
tive history of his original design. In any case, the 
moral lesson of that book is the lesson which Plato 
would have drawn for us in the completed Critas : 
that it is “‘ righteousness which exalteth a nation,” 
while “ pride goeth before destruction and a haughty 
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1 i.e. the Universe, cf. Tim. 92 c, 27 c. 
* See Tim. 27 a, B 
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CHARACTERS 
Timarus, Crirras, Socratrs, HERMOCRATES 


Tim. How gladly do I now welcome my release, 
Socrates, from my protracted discourse, even as a 
traveller who takes his rest after a long journey ! And 
I make my prayer to that God who has recently been 
created by our speech? (although in reality created 
of old), that he will grant to us the conservation of 
all our sayings that have been rightly said, and, if 
unwittingly we have spoken aught discordantly, that 
he will impose the fitting penalty. And the correct 
penalty is to bring into tune him that is out of tune. 
In order, then, that for the future we may declare 
the story of the birth of the gods aright, we pray that 
he will grant to us that medicine which of all medicines 
is the most perfect and most good, even knowledge ; 
and having made our prayer, we deliver over to 
Critias, in accordance with our compact,” the task of 
speaking next in order. 

crit. And I accept the task, Timaeus; but the 
request which you yourself made at the beginning, 
when you asked for indulgence on the ground of the 
magnitude of the theme you were about to expound, 
that same request I also make now on my own behalf, 
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1 Critias speaks as a sceptic. 
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and I claim indeed to be granted a still larger measure 
of indulgence in respect of the discourse I am about 
to deliver. I am sufficiently aware that the request 
I am about to make is decidedly presumptuous and 
less civil than is proper, but none the less it must be 
uttered. For as regards the exposition you gave, 
what man in his senses would attempt to deny its 
excellence ? But what I must somehow endeavour 
to show is that the discourse now to be delivered calls 
for greater indulgence because of its greater difficulty. 
For it is easier, Timaeus, to appear to speak satis- 
factorily to men about the gods, than to us about 
mortals. For when the listeners are in a state of 
inexperience and complete ignorance about a matter, 
. such a state of mind affords great opportunities to the 
person who is* going to discourse on that matter ; 
and we know what our state is concerning knowledge 
of the gods.t But in order that I may explain my 
meaning more clearly, pray follow me further. The 
accounts given by us all must be, of course, of the 
nature of imitations and representations ; and if we 
look at the portraiture of divine and of human bodies 
as executed by painters, in respect of the ease or 
difficulty with which they succeed in imitating their 
subjects in the opinion of onlookers, we shall notice 
in the first place that as regards the earth and 
mountains and rivers and woods and the whole of 
heaven, with the things that exist and move therein, 
we are content if a man is able to represent them with 
even a small degree of likeness ; and further, that, 
inasmuch as we have no exact knowledge about such 
objects, we do not examine closely or criticize the 
paintings, but tolerate, in such cases, an inexact and 
deceptive sketch. On the other hand, whenever a 
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painter tries to render a likeness of our own bodies, 
we quickly perceive what is defective because of our 
constant familiar acquaintance with them, and be- 
come severe critics of him who fails to bring out to 
the full all the points of similarity. And precisely 
the same thing happens, as we should notice, in the 
case of discourses : in respect of what is celestial and 
divine we are satisfied if the account possesses even 
a small degree of likelihood, but we examine with 
precision what is mortal and human. To an account 
given now on the spur of the moment indulgence 
must be granted, should we fail to make it a wholly 
fitting representation; for one must conceive of 
mortal objects as being difficult, and not easy, to 
represent satisfactorily. It is because I wish to 
remind you of these facts, and crave a greater rather 
than a less measure of indulgence for what I am about 
to say, that I have made all these observations, 
Socrates. If, therefore, I seem justified in craving 
this boon, pray grant it willingly. 

soc. And why should we hesitate to grant it, 
Critias ? Nay, what is more, the same boon shall be 
granted by us to a third, Hermocrates. For it is 
plain that later on, before long, when it is his duty 
to speak, he will make the same request as you. 
So, in order that he may provide a different prelude 
and not be compelled to repeat the same one, let 
him assume, when he comes to speak, that he already 
has our indulgence. I forewarn you, however, my 
dear Critias, of the mind of your audience,—how 
that the former poet won marvellous applause from 
it, so that you will require an extraordinary measure 
of indulgence if you are to prove capable of following 
in his steps. 
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109 &vOévde exmdgovow emi ro mépav' méAayos, Wore 
1 wépay v. Heusde: wav mss., Zur. 


1 4.e. Apollo, as god of victory. 
2 The goddess of Memory. 
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HERM. And in truth, Socrates, you are giving me 
the same warning as Critias. But men of faint heart 
never yet set up a trophy, Critias; wherefore you 
must go forward to your discoursing manfully, and, 
invoking the aid of Paion! and the Muses, exhibit 
and celebrate the excellence of your ancient citizens. 

crir. You, my dear Hermocrates, are posted in 
the last rank, with another man before you, so you 
are still courageous. But experience of our task will 
of itself speedily enlighten you as to its character. 
However, I must trust to your consolation and en- 
couragement, and in addition to the gods you 
mentioned I must call upon all the rest and especially 
upon Mnemosyné.?. For practically all the most 
important part of our speech depends upon this 
goddess ; for’ if I can sufficiently remember and 
report the tale once told by the priests and brought 
hither by Solon, I am wellnigh convinced that I 
shall appear to the present audience to have fulfilled 
my task adequately. This, then, I must at once 
proceed to do, and procrastinate no longer. 

Now first of all we must recall the fact that 9000 
is the sum of years® since the war occurred, as is 
recorded, between the dwellers beyond the pillars 
of Heracles and all that dwelt within them *; which 
war we have now to relate in detail. It was stated that 
this city of ours was in command of the one side and 
fought through the whole of the war, and in command 
of the other side were the kings of theisland of Atlantis, 
which we said was an island larger than Libya and 
Asia once upon a time, but now lies sunk by earth- 
quakes and has created a barrier of impassable mud 
which prevents those who are sailing out from here 


8 Cf. Tim. 23 =. 4 Cf. Tim. 24 8. 
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1 Cf. Tim. 25 v. 
2 This contradicts the myth in Menex. 237 c, pv, relating 
the strife between Poseidon and Athena. 
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to the ocean beyond from proceeding further.1 Now 
as regards the numerous barbaric tribes and all the 
Hellenic nations that then existed, the sequel of our 
story, when it is, as it were, unrolled, will disclose 
what happened in each locality ; but the facts about 
the Athenians of that age and the enemies with 
whom they fought we must necessarily describe first, 
at the outset,—the military power, that is to say, of 
each and their forms of government. And of these 
two we must give the priority in our account to the 
state of Athens. 

Once upon a time the gods were taking over by 
lot the whole earth according to its regions,—not 
according to the results of strife ?: for it would not 
be reasonable to suppose that the gods were ignorant 
of their own séveral rights, nor yet that they attempted 
to obtain for themselves by means of strife a possession 
to which others, as they knew, had a better claim. 
So by just allotments they received each one his own, 
and they settled their countries ; and when they had 
thus settled them, they reared us up, even as herds- 
men rear their flocks, to be their cattle and nurslings 5 
only it was not our bodies that they constrained by 
bodily force, like shepherds guiding their flocks with 
stroke of staff, but they directed from the stern where 
the living creature is easiest to turn about, laying 
hold on the soul by persuasion, as by a rudder, 
according to their own disposition; and thus they 
drove and steered all the mortal kind. Now in other 
regions others of the gods had their allotments and 
ordered the affairs, but inasmuch as Hephaestus and 
Athena were of a like nature, being born of the same 
father, and agreeing, moreover, in their love of 
wisdom and of craftsmanship, they both took for their 
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1 Of. Tim. 23 a. 
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joint portion this land of ours as being naturally con- 
genial and adapted for virtue and for wisdom, and 
therein they planted as native to the soil men of 
virtue and ordained to their mind the mode of 
government. And of these citizens the names are 
preserved, but their works have vanished owing to 
the repeated destruction of their successors and the 
length of the intervening periods. For, as was said 
before,! the stock that survived on each occasion 
was a remnant of unlettered mountaineers which had 
heard the names only of the rulers, and but little 
besides of their works. So though they gladly passed 
on these names to their descendants, concerning the 
mighty deeds and the laws of their predecessors they 
had no knowledge, save for some invariably obscure 
reports ; and since, moreover, they and their children 
for many generations were themselves in want of the 
necessaries of life, their attention was given to their 
own needs and all their talk was about them; and 
in consequence they paid no regard to the happenings 
of bygone ages. For legendary lore and the in- 
vestigation of antiquity are visitants that come to 
cities in company with leisure, when they see that 
men are already furnished with the necessaries of life, 
and. not before. 

In this way, then, the names of the ancients, with- 
out their works, have been preserved. And for 
evidence of what I say I point to the statement of 
Solon, that the Egyptian priests, in describing the 
war of that period, mentioned most of those names— 
such as those of Cecrops and Erechtheus and Erich- 
thonius and Erysichthon and most of the other names 
which are recorded of the various heroes before 
Theseus—and in like manner also the names of the 
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las... rére bracketed by W.-Mollendorff. 
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women. Moreover, the habit and figure of the 
goddess indicate that in the case of all animals, 
male and female, that herd together, every species 
is naturally capable of practising as a whole and in 
common its own proper excellence. 

Now at that time there dwelt in this country not 
only the other classes of the citizens who were 
occupied in the handicrafts and in the raising of food 
from the soil, but also the military class, which had 
been separated off at the commencement by divine 
heroes and dwelt apart.1 It was supplied with all 
that was required for its sustenance and training, and 
none of its members possessed any private property, 
but they regarded all they had as the common 
property of all; and from the rest of the citizens 
they claimed to receive nothing beyond a sufficiency 
of sustenance ; and they practised all those pursuits 
which were mentioned yesterday,” in the description 
of our proposed ‘* Guardians.” Moreover, what was 
related ? about our country was plausible and true, 
namely, that, in the first place, it had its boundaries 
at that time marked off by the Isthmus, and on the 
inland side reaching to the heights of Cithaeron and 
Parnes; and that the boundaries ran down with 
Oropia on the right, and on the seaward side they shut 
off the Asopus on the left; and that all other lands 
were surpassed by ours in goodness of soil, so that it 
was actually able at that period to support a large 
host which was exempt from the labours of husbandry. 
And of its goodness a strong proof is this: what is 
now left of our soil rivals any other in being all- 


1 Cf. Tim. 24 8. 
2 Cf. Rep. 376 c ff; Tim. 17 p ff. 
3 4.¢. by the Egyptians. 
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1 $évdpa, dv] Sévdpwy Mss., Zur. 


1 Cf. 108 x. 
2 de\\e’s Means a porous stone, like lava, or a field of 
stony soil. 
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productive and abundant in crops and rich in pastur- 
age for all kinds of cattle; and at that period, in 
addition to their fine quality it produced these things 
in vast quantity. How, then, is this statement 
plausible, and what residue of the land then existing 
serves to confirm its truth? The whole of the land 
lies like a promontory jutting out from the rest of the 
continent far into the sea; and all the cup of the sea 
round about it is, as it happens, of a great depth. 
Consequently, since many great convulsions took 
place during the 9000 years—for such was the 
number of years from that time to this +—the soil 
which has kept breaking away from the high lands 
during these ages and these disasters, forms no pile 
of sediment worth mentioning, as in other regions, 
but keeps sliding away ceaselessly and disappearing 
in the deep. And, just as happens in small islands, 
what now remains compared with what then existed 
is like the skeleton of a sick man, all the fat and soft 
earth having wasted away, and only the bare frame- 
work of the land being left. But at that epoch the 
country was unimpaired, and for its mountains it had 
high arable hills, and in place of the “‘ moorlands,”’ ? 
as they are now called, it contained plains full of rich 
soil; and it had much forest-land in its mountains, 
of which there are visible signs even to this day ; for 
there are some mountains which now have nothing 
but food for bees, but they had trees no very long 
time ago, and the rafters from those felled there 
to roof the largest buildings are still sound. And 
besides, there were many lofty trees of cultivated 
species; and it produced boundless pasturage for 
flocks. Moreover, it was enriched by the yearly 
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1 Cf. Tim, 22 4, 23 a, B. 

2 The Eridanus ran on the N., the Ilissus on the S. side 
of Athens. The Pnyx was a hill W. of the Acropolis ; the 
Lycabettus a larger hill to the N.E. of the city. 
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rains from Zeus, which were not lost to it, as now, by 
flowing from the bare land into the sea ; but the soil 
it had was deep, and therein it received the water, 
storing it up in the retentive loamy soil; and by 
drawing off into the hollows from the heights the 
water that was there absorbed, it provided all the 
various districts with abundant supplies of spring- 
waters and streams, whereof the shrines which still 
remain even now, at the spots where the fountains 
formerly existed, are signs which testify that our 
present description of the land is true. 

Such, then, was the natural condition of the rest 
of the country, and it was ornamented as you would 
expect from genuine husbandmen who made hus- 
bandry their sole task, and who were also men of 
taste and of native talent, and possessed of most 
excellent land and a great abundance of water, and 
also, above the land, a climate of most happily 
tempered seasons. And as to the city, this is the 
way in which it was laid out at that time. In the 
first place, the acropolis, as it existed then, was 
different from what it is now. For as it is now, the 
action of a single night of extraordinary rain has 
crumbled it away and made it bare of soil, when 
earthquakes occurred simultaneously with the third 
of the disastrous floods which preceded the destruc- 
tive deluge in the time of Deucalion.t But in its 
former extent, at an earlier period, it went down 
towards the Eridanus and the Ilissus, and embraced 
within it the Pnyx, and had the Lycabettus as its 
boundary over against the Pnyx?; and it was all 
rich in soil and, save for a small space, level on the 
top. And its outer parts, under its slopes, were 
inhabited by the craftsmen and by such of the 
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1 Cf. Rep. 416 pv ff. ; Laws, 801 xz. 
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husbandmen as had their farms close by; but on 
the topmost part only the military class by itself had 
its dwellings round about the temple of Athene and 
Hephaestus, surrounding themselves with a single 
ring-fence, which formed, as it were, the enclosure 
of a single dwelling. On the northward side of it 
they had established their public dwellings and winter 
mess-rooms, and all the arrangements in the way of 
buildings which were required for the community life 
of themselves and the priests; but all was devoid 
of gold or silver, of which they made no use anywhere}; 
on the contrary, they aimed at the mean between 
luxurious display and meanness, and built themselves 
tasteful houses, wherein they and their children’s 
children grew old and handed them on in succession 
unaltered to others like themselves. As for the south- 
ward parts, when they vacated their gardens and 
gymnasia and mess-rooms as was natural in summer, 
they used them for these purposes. And near the 
place of the present Acropolis there was one spring— 
which was choked up by the earthquakes so that but 
small tricklings of it are now left round about ; but 
to the men of that time it afforded a plentiful stream 
for them all, being well tempered both for winter 
andsummer. In this fashion, then, they dwelt, acting 
as guardians of their own citizens and as leaders, by 
their own consent, of the rest of the Greeks; and 
they watched carefully that their own numbers, of 
both men and women, who were neither too young 
nor too old to fight, should remain for all time as 
nearly as possible the same, namely, about 20,000. 
So it was that these men, being themselves of the 
character described and always justly administering 
in some such fashion both their own land and Hellas, 
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1 Cf. Tim. 21 a ff. 2 Cf. 109 3. 
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were famous throughout all Europe and Asia both 
for their bodily beauty and for the perfection of 
their moral excellence, and were of all men then 
living the most renowned. And now, if we have 
not lost recollection of what we heard when we 
were still children,! we will frankly impart to you all, 
as friends, our story of the men who warred against 
our Athenians, what their state was and how it 
originally came about. 

But before I begin my account, there is still a 
small point which I ought to explain, lest you should 
be surprised at frequently hearing Greek names given 
to barbarians. The reason of this you shall now learn. 
Since Solon was planning to make use of the story 
for his own poetry, he had found, on investigating 
the meaning of the names, that those Egyptians who 
had first written them down had translated them into 
their own tongue. So he himself in turn recovered 
the original sense of each name and, rendering it 
into our tongue, wrote it down so. And these very 
writings were in the possession of my grandfather 
and ar’ actually now in mine, and when I was a child 
I learnt them all by heart. Therefore if the names 
you hear are just like our local names, do not be at 
all astonished ; for now you know the reason for 
them. The story then told was a long one, and it 
began something like this. 

Like as we previously stated 2 concerning the allot- 
ments of the Gods, that they portioned out the whole 
earth, here into larger allotments and there into 
smaller, and provided for themselves shrines and 
sacrifices, even so Poseidon took for his allotment 
the island of Atlantis and settled therein the children 
whom he had begotten of a mortal woman in a 
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1 4. “‘ autochthons,” cf. 109 c, Menex. 237 8. 
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region of the island of the following description. 
Bordering on the sea and extending through the 
centre of the whole island there was a plain, which 
is said to have been the fairest of all plains and highly 
fertile ; and, moreover, near the plain, over against 
its centre, at a distance of about 50 stades, there 
stood a mountain that was low on all sides. Thereon 
-dwelt one of the natives originally sprung from the 
earth! Evenor by name, with his wife Leucippe ; 
and they had for offspring an only-begotten daughter, 
Cleito. And when this damsel was now come to 
marriageable age, her mother died and also her 
father ; and Poseidon, being smitten with desire for 
her, wedded her; and to make the hill whereon she 
dwelt impregnable he broke it off all round about ; 
and he made eircular belts of sea and land enclosing 
one another alternately, some greater, some smaller, 
two being of land and three of sea, which he carved 
as it were out of the midst of the island; and these 
belts were at even distances on all sides, so as to be 
impassable for man; for at that time neither ships 
nor sailing were as yet in existence. And Poseidon 
himself set in order with ease, as a god would, the 
central island, bringing up from beneath the earth 
two springs of waters, the one flowing warm from its 
source, the other cold, and producing out of the earth 
all kinds of food in plenty. And he begat five pairs 
of twin sons and reared them up; and when he had 
divided all the island of Atlantis into ten portions, 
he assigned to the first-born of the eldest sons his 
mother’s dwelling and the allotment surrounding it, 
which was the largest and best ; and him he appointed 
to be king over the rest, and the others to be rulers, 
granting to each the rule over many men and a large 
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1 érikdynv ratry best Ms.: émlkanow ratrny Zur.: [8voua] 
bracketed by W.-Mollendorff. 
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tract of country. And to all of them he gave names, 
giving to him that was eldest and king the name after 
which the whole island was called and the sea spoken 
of as the Atlantic, because the first king who then 
reigned had the name of Atlas. And the name of his 
younger twin-brother, who had for his portion the 
extremity of the island near the pillars of Heracles 
up to the part of the country now called Gadeira after 
the name of that region, was Eumelus in Greek, but 
in the native tongue Gadeirus,—which fact may have 
given its title to the country. And of the pair that 
were born next he called the one Ampheres and the 
other Evaemon ; and of the third pair the elder was 
named Mneseus and the younger Autochthon; and of 
the fourth pair, he called the first Elasippus and the 
second Mestor; and of the fifth pair, Azaes was the 
name given to the elder, and Diaprepés to the second. 
So all these, themselves and their descendants, dwelt 
for many generations bearing rule over many other 
islands,throughout the sea, and holding sway besides, 
as was previously stated, over the Mediterranean 
peoples as far as Egypt and Tuscany. 

Now a large family of distinguished sons sprang 
from Atlas; but it was the eldest, who, as king, 
always passed on the sceptre to the eldest of his sons, 
and thus they preserved the sovereignty for many 
generations ; and the wealth they possessed was so 
immense that the like had never been seen before 
in any royal house nor will ever easily be seen again ; 
and they were provided with everything of which 
provision was needed either in the city or throughout 


1 Of. Tim. 25 a, B. 
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* 4.6. the vine (¢/, Hom. Od. v. 69). 
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4 Perhaps the olive, or coco-palm. 
5 Perhaps the pomegranate, or apple (cf. Laws 819 a, 3). 
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the rest of the country. For because of their headship 
they had a large supply of imports from abroad, and 
the island itself furnished most of the requirements 
of daily life,—metals, to begin with, both the hard 
kind and the fusible kind, which are extracted by 
mining, and also that kind which is now known only 
by name but was more than a name then, there being 
mines of it in many places of the island,—I mean 
‘* orichaleum,”’ 1 which was the most precious of the 
metals then known, except gold. It brought forth 
also in abundance all the timbers that a forest pro- 
vides for the labours of carpenters ; and of animals it 
produced a sufficiency, both of tame and wild. More- 
over, it contained a very large stock of elephants ; 
for there was an ample food-supply not only for all 
the other animals which haunt the marshes and lakes 
and rivers, or the mountains or the plains, but like- 
wise also for this animal, which of its nature is the 
largest and most voracious. And in addition to all 
this, it produced and brought to perfection all those 
sweet-gscented stuffs which the earth produces now, 
whether made of roots or herbs or trees, or of liquid 
gums derived from flowers or fruits. The cultivated 
fruit 2 also, and the dry,? which serves us for nutri- 
ment, and all the other kinds that we use for our 
meals—the various species of which are compre- 
hended under the name “ vegetables,’’—and all the 
produce of trees which affords liquid and solid food 
and unguents,‘ and the fruit of the orchard-trees, so 
hard to store, which is grown for the sake of amuse- 
ment and pleasure,® and all the after-dinner fruits § 
that we serve up as welcome remedies for the sufferer 
from repletion,—all these that hallowed island, as it 


8 Perhaps the citron. 
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A=central island (acropolis), 5 stades in diameter, with sacred pullar, 
teinple, altar, etc. (116 4, c ff). 

A?=inner belt of water, 1 stade wide. 

B=inner belt of land, 2 stades wide, with temples, gardens, barracks, 
etc. (117 c). 

Be=muiddle water-belt (2 stades). 

C=outer land-belt (3 stades), with hippodrome (117 c), barracks, ete. 

C2=outer water-belt (3 stades). 

b ert with gates and turrets at each end, joming AB, BC, CD 
116 A). 

tt=tunnels for ships under B and C (115 p, r) 

w w=ring-walls (4), round A, B, O, and saerarzum in A (116 4). 
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A=acropolis. Cl=canal (50 stades), 115 p. 


B B=outer city. C?2=main canal round plain (118 ©, p). 
W=main city-wall (50 stades from outer water-belt) (117 c, Dd). 
S=sea 
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lay then beneath the sun, produced in marvellous 
beauty and endless abundance. And thus, receiving 
from the earth all these products, they furnished 
forth their temples and royal dwellings, their harbours 
and their docks, and all the rest of their country, 
ordering all in the fashion following.+ 

First of all they bridged over the circles of sea 
which surrounded the ancient metropolis, making 
thereby a road towards and from the royal palace. 
And they had built the palace at the very beginning 
where the settlement was first made by their God 2 
and their ancestors; and as each king received it 
from his predecessor, he added to its adornment and 
did all he could to surpass the king before him, until 
finally they made of it an abode amazing to behold 
for the magnitude and beauty of its workmanship. 
For, beginning at the sea, they bored a channel right 
through to the outermost circle, which was three 
plethra in breadth, one hundred feet in depth, and 
fifty stades? in length; and thus they made the 
entrancg to it from*the sea like that to a harbour by 
opening out a mouth large enough for the greatest 
ships to sail through. Moreover, through the circles 
of land, which divided those of sea, over against the 
bridges they opened out a channel leading from circle 
to circle, large enough to give passage to a single 
trireme ; and this they roofed over above so that the 
sea-way was subterranean ; for the lips of the land- 
circles were raised a sufficient height above the level 
of the sea. The greatest of the circles into which a 
boring was made for the sea was three stades in 
breadth, and the circle of land next to it was of equal 


8 The plethron was about 100 ft.; the stade (=6 plethra) 
about 600 ft. 4 See Illustration facing this page. 
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breadth ; and of the second pair of circles that of 
water was two stades in breadth and that of dry land 
equal again to the preceding one of water; and the 
circle which ran round the central island itself was of 
astade’s breadth. And this island, wherein stood the 
royal palace, was of five stades in diameter. Now 
the island and the circles and the bridge, which was 
a plethrum in breadth, they encompassed round about, 
on this side and on that, with a wall of stone; and 
upon the bridges on each side, over against the pas- 
sages for the sea, they erected towers and gates. 
And the stone they quarried beneath the central 
island all round, and from beneath the outer and 
inner circles, some of it being white, some black and 
some red; and while quarrying it they constructed 
two inner docks, hollowed out and roofed over by the 
native rock. And of the buildings some they framed 
of one simple colour, in others they wove a pattern 
of many colours by blending the stones for the sake 
of ornament so as to confer upon the buildings a 
natural. charm. Atnd they covered with brass, as 
though with a plaster, all the circumference of the 
wall which surrounded the outermost circle ; and that 
of the inner one they coated with tin ; and that which 
encompassed the acropolis itself with orichalcum 
which sparkled like fire. 

The royal palace within the acropolis was arranged 
in this manner. In the centre there stood a temple 
sacred to Cleito and Poseidon, which was reserved as 
holy ground, and encircled with a wall of gold; this 
being the very spot where at the beginning they had 
generated and brought to birth the family of the ten 
royal lines. Thither also they brought year by year 
from all the ten allotments their seasonable offerings 
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to do sacrifice to each of those princes. And the 
temple of Poseidon himself was a stade in length, 
three plethra in breadth, and of a height which 
appeared symmetrical therewith; and there was 
something of the barbaric in its appearance. All the 
exterior of the temple they coated with silver, save 
only the pinnacles, and these they coated with gold. 
As to the interior, they made the roof all of ivory 
in appearance, variegated with gold and silver and 
orichalcum, and all the rest of the walls and pillars 
and floors they covered with orichaleum. And they 
placed therein golden statues, one being that of the 
God standing on a chariot and driving six winged 
steeds, his own figure so tall as to touch the ridge of 
the roof, and round about him a hundred Nereids on 
dolphins (for that was the number of them as men 
then believed)1; and it contained also many other 
images, the votive offerings of private men. And 
outside, round about the temple, there stood images 
in gold of all the princes, both themselves and their 
Wives, as many as wefe descended from the ten kings, 
together with many other votive offerings both of the 
kings and of private persons not only from the State 
itself but also from all the foreign peoples over whom 
they ruled. And the altar, in respect of its size and 
its workmanship, harmonized with its surroundings ; 
and the royal palace likewise was such as befitted 
the greatness of the kingdom, and equally befitted 
the splendour of the temples. 

The springs they made use of, one kind being of 
cold, another of warm water,? were of abundant 
volume, and each kind was wonderfully well adapted 


1.The usual tradition made them 50 in number; cf. Hes. 
Theog. 240 ff. ; Pind. Isthm. v. 6. 2 Cf. 113 2. 
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1 Cf. Laws 761 a ff. for the importance attached to water- 
supplies. 
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tackling that belongs to triremes, and they were all 
amply equipped. 

Such then was the state of things round about the 
abode of the kings. And after crossing the three 
outer harbours, one found a wall which began at the 
sea and ran round in a circle, at a uniform distance 
of fifty stades from the largest circle and harbour, 
and its ends converged at the seaward mouth of the 
channel. The whole of this wall had numerous 
houses built on to it, set close together ; while the 
sea-way and the largest harbour were filled with ships 
and merchants coming from all quarters, which by 
reason of their multitude caused clamour and tumult 
of every description and an unceasing din night and 
day. 

Now as regards the city and the environs of the 
ancient dwelling we have now wellnigh completed 
the description as it was originally given. We must 
endeavour next to repeat the account of the rest of 
the country, what its natural character was, and in 
what fashion it was ordered. In the first place, then, 
according to the account, the whole region rose sheer 
out of the sea to a great height, but the part about 
the city was all a smooth plain, enclosing it round 
about, and being itself encircled by mountains which 
stretched as far as to the sea; and this plain had a 
level surface and was as a whole rectangular in shape, 
being 3000 stades long on either side and 2000 stades 
wide at its centre, reckoning upwards from the sea. 
And this region, all along the island, faced towards the 
South and was sheltered from the Northern blasts. 
And the mountains which surrounded it were at that 
time celebrated as surpassing all that now exist in 
number, magnitude and beauty ; for they had upon 
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1 The sides of the plain being 2000 and 3000 stades (118 a 
above). See Frontispiece. 
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them many rich villages of country folk, and streams 
and lakes and meadows which furnished ample nutri- 
ment to all the animals both tame and wild, and 
timber of various sizes and descriptions, abundantly 
sufficient for the needs of all and every craft. 

Now as a result of natural forces, together with the 
labours of many kings which extended over many 
ages, the condition of the plain was this. It was 
originally a quadrangle, rectilinear for the most part, 
and elongated ; and what it lacked of this shape they 
made right by means of a trench dug round about it. 
Now, as regards the depth of this trench and its 
breadth and length, it seems incredible that it should 
be so large as the account states, considering that it 
was made by hand, and in addition to all the other 
operations, but’none the less we must report what we 
heard : it was dug out to the depth of a plethrum and 
to a uniform breadth of a stade, and since it was dug 
round the whole plain its consequent length was 
10,000 stades.t It received the streams which came 
down fram the mountains and after circling round the 
plain, and coming towards the city on this side and 
on that, it discharged them thereabouts into the sea. 
And on the inland side of the city channels were cut 
in straight lines, of about 100 feet in width, across the 
plain, and these discharged themselves into the 
trench on the seaward side, the distance between 
each being 100 stades. It was in this way that they 
conveyed to the city the timber from the mountains 
and transported also on boats the seasons’ products, 
by cutting transverse passages from one channel to 
the next and also to the city. And they cropped the 
land twice a year, making use of the rains from 
Heaven in the winter, and the waters that issue from 
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the earth in summer, by conducting the streams from 
the trenches. 

As regards their man-power, it was ordained that 
each allotment should furnish one man as leader of 
all the men in the plain who were fit to bear arms ; 
and the size of the allotment was about ten times ten 
stades, and the total number of all the allotments was 
60,000 ; and the number of the men in the mountains 
and in the rest of the country was countless, accord- 
ing to the report, and according to their districts and 
villages they were all assigned to these allotments 
under their leaders. So it was ordained that each 
such leader should provide for war the sixth part of 
a war-chariot’s equipment, so as to make up 10,000 
chariots in all, together with two horses and mounted 
men ; also a pair of horses without a car, and attached 
thereto a combatant! with a small shield and for 
charioteer the rider who springs from horse to horse ; 
and two hoplites ; and archers and slingers, two of 
each; and light-armed slingers and javelin-men, 
three of each ; and four sailors towards the manning 
of twelve hundred ships. Such then were the 
military dispositions of the royal City ; and those of 
the other nine varied in various ways, which it would 
take a long time to tell. 

Of the magistracies and posts of honour the dis- 
position, ever since the beginning, was this. Each of 
the ten kings ruled over the men and most of the 
laws in his own particular portion and throughout 
his own city, punishing and putting.to death whom- 
soever he willed. But their authority over one 
another and their mutual relations were governed by 


1 This “ combatant’ (desultor) jumped off the chariot to 
fight on foot. 
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1 For the sacrifice of bulls to Poseidon ef. Hom. Odyss. 
i 6. Tavpeos was also a local epithet of the Sea-god (Hes. 
c. 104). 
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the precepts of Poseidon, as handed down to them 
by the law and by the records inscribed by the first 
princes on a pillar of orichaleum, which was placed 
within the temple of Poseidon in the centre of the 
island; and thither they assembled every fifth year, 
and then alternately every sixth year—giving equal 
honour to both the even and the odd—and when thus 
assembled they took counsel about public affairs and 
inquired if any had in any way transgressed and gave 
judgement. And when they were about to give 
judgement they first gave pledges one to another of 
the following description. In the sacred precincts of 
Poseidon there were bulls at large1; and the ten 
princes, being alone by themselves, after praying to 
the God that they might capture a victim well- 
pleasing unte him, hunted after the bulls with staves 
and nooses but with no weapon of iron; and whatso- 
ever bull they captured they led up to the pillar and 
cut its throat over the top of the pillar, raining down 
blood on the inscription. And inscribed upon the 
pillar, besides the laws, was an oath which invoked 
mighty curses upon them that disobeyed. When, 
then, they had done sacrifice according to their laws 
and were consecrating all the limbs of the bull, they 
mixed a bowl of wine and poured in on behalf of 
each one a gout of blood, and the rest they carried 
to the fire, when they had first purged the pillars 
round about. And after this they drew out from the 
bowl with golden ladles, and making libation over the 
fire swore to give judgement according to the laws 
upon the pillar and to punish whosoever had com- 
mitted any previous transgression ; and, moreover, 
that henceforth they would not transgress any of the 
writings willingly, nor govern nor submit to any 
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governor’s edict save in accordance with their father’s 
laws. And when each of them had made this invoca- 
tion both for himself and for his seed after him, he 
drank of the cup and offered it up as a gift in the 
temple of the God ; and after spending the interval 
in supping and necessary business, when darkness 
came on and the sacrificial fire had died down, all the 
princes robed themselves in most beautiful sable 
vestments, and sate on the ground beside the cinders 
of the sacramental victims throughout the night, ex- 
tinguishing all the fire that was round about the 
sanctuary ; and there they gave and received judge- 
ment, if any of them accused any of committing any 
transgression. And when they had given judgement, 
they wrote the judgements, when it was light, upon 
a golden tablet, and dedicated them together with 
their robes as memorials. And there were many 
other special laws concerning the peculiar rights of 
the several princes, whereof the most important 
were these: that they should never take up arms 
against one anothers and that, should anyone attempt 
to overthrow in any city their royal house, they should 
alllend aid, taking counsel in common, like their fore- 
runners, concerning their policy in war and other 
matters, while conceding the leadership to the royal 
branch of Atlas ; and that the king had no authority 
to put to death any of his brother-princes save with 
the consent of more than half of the ten. 

Such was the magnitude and character of the power 
which existed in those regions at that time ; and this 
power the God set in array and brought against these 
regions of ours on some such pretext as the following, 
according to the story. For many generations, so 
long as the inherited nature of the God remained 
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strong in them, they were submissive to the laws and 
kindly disposed to their divine kindred. For the 
intents of their hearts were true and in all ways noble, 
and they showed gentleness joined with wisdom in 
dealing with the changes and chances of life and in 
their dealings one with another. Consequently they 
thought scorn of everything save virtue and lightly 
esteemed their rich possessions, bearing with ease 
the burden, as it were, of the vast volume of their gold 
and other goods; and thus their wealth did not 
make them drunk with pride so that they lost control 
of themselves and went to ruin; rather, in their 
soberness of mind they clearly saw that all these good 
things are increased by general amity combined with 
virtue, whereas the eager pursuit and worship of these 
goods not only causes the goods themselves to 
diminish but makes virtue also to perish with them. 
As a result, then, of such reasoning and of the con- 
tinuance of their divine nature all their wealth had 
grown to such a greatness as we previously described. 
But when the portion of divinity within them was 
now becoming faint and weak through being ofttimes 
blended with a large measure of mortality, whereas 
the human temper was becoming dominant, then at 
length they lost their comeliness, through being un- 
able to bear the burden of their possessions, and 
became ugly to look upon, in the eyes of him who 
has the gift of sight ; for they had lost the fairest of 
their goods from the most precious of their parts ; 
but in the eyes of those who have no gift of perceiving 
what is the truly happy life, it was then above all that 
they appeared to be superlatively fair and blessed, 
filled as they were with lawless ambition and power. 
And Zeus, the God of gods, who reigns by Law, 
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inasmuch as he has the gift of perceiving such things, 
marked how this righteous race was in evil plight, 
and desired to inflict punishment upon them, to the 
end that when chastised they might strike a truer 
note. Wherefore he assembled together all the gods 
into that abode which they honour most, standing as 
it does at the centre of all the Universe, and beholding 
all things that partake of generation ; and when he 
had assembled them, he spake thus: . . . 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CLEITOPHON 


In Bekker’s edition of Plato the Cleitophon is classed 
among the works incerkk auctoris ; and it is certainly 
doubtful whether it comes from the pen of Plato. 
If it does, it may perhaps be regarded as a kind of 
fragmentary preface to the Republic, inasmuch as 
both treat of the same subject, the nature of justice ; 
and in the Republic also (340 a-B) Cleitophon appears 
as an adherent of the Sophist Thrasymachus. But 
from various peculiarities of style and vocabulary it 
seems more probable that it is a later composition 
written by someone who had the Republic and the 
Meno (with its discussion of the teachableness of 
virtue) in mind ; and it would certainly be strange to 
find Plato leaving us with the impression, uncorrected, 
that Socrates was really ignorant of the true nature 
of justice, which is the kernel of Cleitophon’s conclud- 
ing criticism. 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrarres, CLErroPpHON 


soc. It was told us recently by someone about 
Cleitophon, the son of Aristonymus, that in a conver- 
sation he had with Lysias he was finding fault with 
the instructiohs of Socrates and praising to the skies 
the lectures of Thrasymachus. 

cLeIt. That was a man, Socrates, who gave you a 
false report of the talk I had about you with Lysias. 
For I was really praising you for some things, though 
not for,others. But since it is plain that you are re- 
proaching me, though you pretend to be quite in- 
different, I should be delighted to repeat to you 
myself what I said, now that we happen to be alone, 
so that you may be less inclined to suspect me of 
holding a poor opinion of you. For at present it 
seems that you have heard what is not true, with the 
result that you appear to be more vexed with me 
than I deserve. So if you give me leave to speak I 
shall avail myself of it most gladly, as I want to 
explain. 

soc. Well, now, it would be indeed unhandsome 
of me not to put up with it when you are so anxious 
todo meabenefit. For obviously, when I have been 
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taught my good points and my bad, I shall practise 
and pursue the one and eschew the other with all my 
might. 

cuEIT. Listen, then. When I was attending your 
lectures, Socrates, I was oftentimes amazed at what I 
heard, and you seemed to me to surpass all other men 
in the nobleness of your discourse, when you rebuked 
mankind and chanted these words like a God on the 
tragic stage: ‘Whither haste ye, O men? Yea, 
verily ye know not that ye are doing none of the 
things ye ought, seeing that ye spend your whole 
energy on wealth and the acquiring of it; while as to 
your sons to whom ye will bequeath it, ye neglect to 
ensure that they shall understand how to use it justly, 
and ye find for them no teachers of justice, if so be 
that it is teachable 1—or if it be a matter of training 
and practice, instructors who can efficiently practise 
and train them—nor have ye even begun by reform- 
ing yourselves in this respect. Yet when ye perceive 
that ye yourselves and your children, though ade- 
quately instructed ‘in letters and music and gymnastic 
—which ye, forsooth, regard as a complete education 
in virtue—are in consequence none the less vicious 
in respect of wealth, how is it that ye do not contemn 
this present mode of education nor search for teachers 
who will put an end to this your lack of culture? 
Yet truly it is because of this dissonance and sloth, 
and not because of failure to keep in step with the 
lyre that brother with brother and city with city clash 
together without measure or harmony and are at 
strife, and in their warring perpetrate and suffer the 
uttermost horrors. But ye assert that the unjust are 
unjust not because of their lack of education and lack 
of knowledge but voluntarily, while on the other hand 
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ye have the face to affirm that injustice is a foul thing, 
and hateful to Heaven. Then how, pray, could any 
man voluntarily choose an evil of such a kind? Any 
man, you reply, who is mastered by his pleasures. 
But is not this condition also involuntary, if the act of 
mastering be voluntary? Thus in every way the 
argument proves that unjust action is involuntary, 
and that every man privately and all the cities 
publicly ought to pay more attention than they do 
now to this matter.”’ 

So then, Socrates, when I hear you constantly 
making these speeches I admire you immensely and 
praise you to the skies. So too when you state the 
next point in your argument, that those who train 
their bodies but neglect their souls are guilty of 
another actior of the same sort—neglecting the part 
that should rule, and attending to that which should 
be ruled. Also when you declare that whatsoever 
object a man knows not how to make use of, it is 
better for him to refrain from making use thereof ; 
thus, suppose a man knows not how to use his eyes 
or his ears or the whole of his body, it is better for 
such a man not to hear nor to see nor to employ his 
body for any other use rather than to use it in any 
way whatsoever. So too, likewise, with respect to 
art: it is surely plain that a man who does not know 
how to use his own lyre does not know either how to 
use his neighbour’s, and that one who does not know 
how to use the lyre of others does not know how to 
use his own either,—nor yet any other instrument or 
chattel. Moreover, the conclusion of this argument 
of yours is a fine one,—how that for every man who 
knows not how to make use of his soul it is better to 
have his soul at rest and not to live, than to live 
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acting according to his own caprice; but if it is 
necessary for him to live, it is better after all for such 
an one to spend his life as a slave rather than a free 
man, handing over the rudder of his will, as it were 
of a ship, to another man who has learnt the art of 
steering men—which is the name that you, Socrates, 
frequently give to politics, when you declare that 
this very same art is that of judging and justice. 
Against these arguments and others of a like kind, 
exceedingly numerous and couched in exceedingly 
noble language, showing that virtue can be taught 
and that a man should care above all else for himself, 
I have hardly uttered a word up till now, nor do I 
suppose that I ever shall utter a word against them 
in the future, for I regard them as most valuable 
admonitions and most useful, literally capable of 
waking us up, as it were, out of our slumber. So I 
gave my attention with a view to hear what was to 
follow next, although I did not at first question you 
yourself, Socrates, but some of your contemporaries 
and fellow-studentts or companions—or whatever 
name one ought to give to the relation in which they 
stand towards you. Of these I questioned first those 
who are specially held in regard by yourself, asking 
them what was your next argument, and propounding 
the matter to them somewhat after your own fashion: 
“T ask you, my very good Sirs, in what sense do we 
now accept the exhortation to virtue which Socrates 
has given us. Are we to regard it as all there is, 
and suppose it to be impossible to pursue the object 
further and grasp it fully ; and is this to be our life- 
long task, just to exhort those who have not as yet 
been exhorted, and that they in turn should exhort 
others? Or, when we have agreed that this is exactly 
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what a man should do, ought we to ask Socrates, and 
one another, the further question—‘ What is the 
next step? ’’ What do we say is the way in which 
we ought to begin the study of justice? Just as if 
a man were exhorting us to devote care to our bodies, 
observing that we like children had as yet no notion 
of the existence of the arts of gymnastics and 
medicine ; and were then to reproach us and say 
that it is disgraceful to spend all one’s care on wheat 
and barley and vines and all the goods which we 
labour to acquire for the sake of the body, and yet 
make no effort to discover some art or device for 
securing that the body itself shall be in the best 
possible condition—and that in spite of the fact that 
such an art exists. Suppose then that we had put to the 
man who was thus exhorting us this further question 
-—* What arts do you say these are?”’ His answer, 
no doubt, would be—‘‘ Gymnastics and medicine.” 
So now, in the case before us, what do we say is the 
art which deals with the virtue of the soul? Let it 
be stated.” Then he who was reputed to be their 
most powerful exponent of these matters answered 
me and said that this art is precisely that which, said 
he, you hear Socrates describing,—nothing else than 
justice. I then replied—‘‘ Do not explain to me 
merely its name, but like this :—There is an art called 
medicine; and of this the effects are two-fold, the 
one being to produce constantly new doctors in 
addition to those already existing, and the other to 
produce health. And of these the latter result is 
no longer in itself an art but an effect of that art 
which both teaches and is taught, which effect we 
term ‘health.’ So likewise the operations of the 
joiner’s art are a house and joinery, of which the one 
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is an effect, the other a doctrine. In like manner let 
it be granted that the one effect of justice is to 
produce just men, as of the other arts their several 
artists; but as to the other, the operation which 
the just man is capable of performing for us, what 
do we say that is? Tell us.” The reply of your 
exponent was, I think, “ The beneficial ’’; while 
another said ‘‘ The right’; a third “ The useful’’; 
and yet another “ The profitable.” So I resumed my 
inquiry and said: “‘ In the former case also we find 
these names in each one of the arts—doing ‘ the right,’ 
‘the profitable,’ ‘the useful,’ and the rest of such 
terms ; but as regards the object at which all these 
operations aim, each art will declare that which is 
peculiar to itself ; for example, the art of joinery will 
assert that thé result of good, beautiful, and right 
action is the production of wooden vessels, which in 
themselves are not an art. So let the operation of 
justice be stated inthe same way.” Finally, Socrates, 
one of your companions, who was reputed to be a most 
accomplished speaker, made answer that the peculiar 
effect of justice, which was effected by no other art, 
was to produce friendship in States.1_ And he, in 
turn, when questioned declared that friendship is a 
good thing and never an evil; while as to the friend- 
ships of children and those of wild beasts, which we 
call by this name, he refused to admit—when 
questioned upon the point—that they were friend- 
ships ; since, as a result of the argument, he was 
forced to say that such relations were for the most 
part harmful rather than good. So to avoid such 
an admission he denied that such relations were 
friendships at all, and said that those who give them: 
this name name them falsely; and real and true 
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friendship, he said, is most exactly described as 
‘“unanimity.”” And when asked about “ unanimity,” 
whether he declared it to be “ unity of opinion ’’? 
or “‘ knowledge,” he rejected the expression ‘‘ unity 
of opinion,” for of necessity many cases of “ unity of 
opinion ’’ occurred amongst men that were harmful, 
whereas he had agreed that friendship was wholly a 
good thing and an effect of justice ; consequently he 
affirmed that unanimity was the same, and was not 
opinion, but knowledge. 

Now when we were at this point in the argument 
and at our wits’ end, the bystanders were ready to 
fall upon the man and to cry that the argument had 
circled round to the same point as at first ; and they 
declared that: “ Medicine also is a kind of * unan- 
imity,’ as are all the arts, and they are able to 
explain what it is they deal with; but as for the 
‘justice’ or ‘ unanimity’ which you talk of, it has 
no comprehension of what its own aim is, and what 
the effect of it is remains quite obscure.” 

Finally, Socrates, I put these questions to you 
yourself also, and you told me that it belonged to 
Justice to injure one’s enemies and to do well to one’s 
friends. But later on it appeared that the just man 
never injures anyone, for in all his acts he aims at 
benefiting all. So after repeated questionings—not 
once only or twice but spending quite a long time at 
it—I gave it up, concluding that though you were 
better than any man at the task of exhorting men to 
devote themselves to virtue, yet of these two alterna- 
tives one must be true: either you are capable of 
effecting thus much only and nothing more,—a thing 
which might happen also in respect of any other art 
whatsoever, as for example a man who was no 
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steersman might practise composing an eulogy of that 
art as one of high value to mankind, and so too with 
all the other arts; so against you too one might 
perhaps bring the same charge in regard to justice, 
that you are none the more an expert about justice 
because you eulogize it finely. Not that this is the 
complaint I make myself; but it must be one or other 
of these two alternatives,—either you do not possess 
the knowledge or else you refuse to let me share it. 
Consequently, methinks I will betake myself, in my 
perplexity, to Thrasymachus and to everyone else | 
can. However, if you are really willing to refrain 
at last from addressing to me these hortatory dis- 
courses, and just as you would have followed up the 
hortatory discourse, suppose you had been exhorting 
me in respect of gymnastics that I should not neglect 
my body, by explaining the nature of the body and 
the nature of the treatment it requires—so let the 
same course be followed in the present case. Assume 
that Cleitophon agrees that it is ridiculous to expend 
care on everything else and to neglect the soul, for 
the sake of which all the other labour is incurred ; 
and suppose also that I have made all the other sub- 
sequent statements which I rehearsed just now. 
And I entreat you, as I speak, by no means to act 
otherwise, lest I should do, as I do now, praise you 
in part to Lysias and to the others, and also in part 
blame you. For I shall maintain, Socrates, that 
while you are of untold value to a man who has not 
been exhorted, to him who has been exhorted you 
are almost an actual hindrance in the way of his 
attaining the goal of virtue and becoming a happy 
man. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENEXENUS 


The Menexenus is an interesting little work, not so 
much for the matter it contains as for the literary 
problems which it raises. Sandwiched between two 
short pieces of dialogue it gives us what purports to be 
a funeral oration composed by Aspasia and reported 
by Socrates,—an oration which challenges comparison 
with the famous Periclean oration recorded by 
Thucydides, since Aspasia (according to Socrates) was 
the real author ofthem both. The difficulty of under- 
standing Plato’s motive and purpose in the Menexenus 
lies in the apparent contrast between the bantering 
and satirical tone of the opening dialogue, in which 
Socrates disparages the orators dnd makes light of 
their art, and the patriotic and moral sentiments 
which are expressed with every appearance of good 
faith in the main body of the oration. Butin spite of 
much in the way of patriotism that may have been 
sincerely felt by Plato—recurring as it does in the 
Timaeus, Crittas and Laws—it is obvious that the 
oration itself is largely intended as an illustration of 
the most glaring defect of current oratory, its indiffer- 
ence to truth. Itis the same defect which is criticized 
sharply by Socrates in the Symposium. This being so, 
we need not wonder at the historical misstatements 
with which the oration abounds, nor at its exagger- 
ated encomium of Athens and her heroic sons; nor 
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CHARACTERS 
Socrates, MENEXENUS 


soc. From the agora, Menexenus, or where from? 

MEN. From the agora, Socrates, and the Council 
Chamber. 

soc. And what was it took you specially to the 
Council Chamber? But of course it was because you 
deem yourself to be at the end of your education and 
philosophic studies, and being sufficiently versed, as 
you think, in these, you are minded to turn to graver 
matters ; and you at your age, my marvellous youth, 
are attempting to govern us older men, lest your 
house should ever fail in providing us with a succession 
of managers. 

MEN. Certainly if you, Socrates, allow and counsel 
me to govern, I shall do so gladly ; but otherwise 
not. This time, however, I went to the Council 
Chamber because I had learnt that the Council was 
going to select someone to make an oration over the 
dead; for you know that they propose to arrange 
for funeral rites. 

soc. Yes, I do. And whom did they select ? 

mEeN. Nobody: they postponed it till to-morrow. 
I fancy, however, that Archinus will be selected, 
or Dion. 
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soc. In truth, Menexenus, to fall in battle seems 
to be a splendid thing in many ways. For a man 
obtains a splendid and magnificent funeral even 
though at his death he be but a poor man; and 
though he be but a worthless fellow, he wins praise, 
and that by the mouth of accomplished men who do 
not praise at random, but in speeches prepared long 
beforehand. And they praise in such splendid 
fashion, that, what with their ascribing to each one 
both what he has and what he has not, and the variety 
and splendour of their diction, they bewitch our 
souls ; and they eulogize the State in every possible 
fashion, and they praise those who died in the war 
and all our ancestors of former times and ourselves 
who are living still; so that I myself, Menexenus, 
when thus praised by them feel mightily ennobled, 
and every time I listen fascinated I am exalted and 
imagine myself to have become all at once taller 
and nobler and more handsome. And as I am 
generally accompanied by some strangers, who listen 
along with me, I become in their eyes also all at 
once more majestic; for they also manifestly share 
in my feelings with regard both to me and to the 
rest of our City, believing it to be more marvellous 
than before, owing to the persuasive eloquence of the 
speaker. And this majestic feeling remains with me 
for over three days : so persistently does the speech 
and voice of the orator ring in my ears that it is 
scarcely on the fourth or fifth day that I recover 
myself and remember that I really am here on earth, 
whereas till then I almost imagined myself to be 
living in the Islands of the Blessed,—so expert are 
our orators. 

MEN. You are always deriding the orators, Socrates. 
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1 Aspasia, of Miletus, famous as the mistress of the Athen- 
ian statesman Pericles (circa 430 B.c.). 
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And truly I think that this time the selected speaker 
will not be too well prepared ; for the selection is 
being made without warning, so that the speaker will 
probably be driven to improvise his speech. 

soc. Why so, my good sir? Each one of these men 
has speeches ready made ; and what is more, it is in 
no wise difficult to improvise such things. For if it 
were a question of eulogizing Athenians before an 
audience of Peloponnesians, or Peloponnesians before 
Athenians, there would indeed be need of a good 
orator to win credence and credit; but when a man 
makes his effort in the presence of the very men whom 
he is praising, it is no difficult matter to win credit as 
a fine speaker. 

MEN. You think not, Socrates ? 

soc. Yes, by Zeus, I certainly do. 

men. And do you think that you yourself would 
be able to make the speech, if required and if the 
Council were to select you? 

soc. That I should be able to make the speech 
would be nothing* wonderful, Menexenus ; for she 
who is my instructor is by no means weak in the art 
of rhetoric; on the contrary, she has turned out 
many fine orators, and amongst them one who sur- 
passed all other Greeks, Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus. 

mEN. Who is she? But you mean Aspasia,’ no 
doubt. 

soc. I do; and also Connus the son of Metrobius ; 
for these are my two instructors, the one in music, 
the other in rhetoric. So it is not surprising that a 
man who is trained like me should be clever at speak- 
ing. But even a man less well taught than I, who 
had learnt his music from Lamprus and his rhetoric 
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from Antiphon the Rhamnusian,1—even such a one, 
I say, could none the less win credit by praising 
Athenians before an Athenian audience. 

MEN. What, then, would you have to say, if you 
were required to speak ? 

soc. Nothing, perhaps, myself of my own invention; 
but I was listening only yesterday to Aspasia going 
through a funeral speech for these very people. For 
she had heard the report you mention, that the 
Athenians are going to select the speaker; and 
thereupon she rehearsed to me the speech in the 
form it should take, extemporizing in part, while 
other parts of it she had previously prepared, as I 
imagine, at the time when she was composing the 
funeral oration which Pericles delivered ; and from 
this she patchéd together sundry fragments. 

meN. Could you repeat from memory that speech of 
Aspasia ? 

soc. Yes, if I am not mistaken ; for I learnt it, to 
be sure, from her as she went along, and I nearly 
got a flogging whenever I forgot. 

meN. Why don’t you repeat it then? 

soc, But possibly my teacher will be vexed with 
me if I publish abroad her speech. 

MEN. Never fear, Socrates; only tell it and you 
will gratify me exceedingly, whether it is Aspasia’s 
that you wish to deliver or anyone else’s ; only say on. 

soc. But you will probably laugh me to scorn if I, 
at my age, seem to you to be playing like a child. 

MEN. Not at all, Socrates; but by all means 
say on. 

soc. Nay, then, I must surely gratify you; for 


* Antiphon, born in 480 z.c., was the first of the ten great 
Attic Orators, 
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indeed I would almost gratify you if you were to 
bid me strip and dance, now that we two are alone. 
Listen then. In her speech, IJ believe, she began by 
making mention of the dead men themselves in this 
wise : 

In respect of deeds, these men have received at 
our hands what is due unto them, endowed where- 
with they travel their predestined road; for they 
have been escorted forth in solemn procession publicly 
by the City and privately by their kinsfolk. But in 
respect of words, the honour that remains still due 
to these heroes the law enjoins us, and it is right, 
to pay in full. For it is by means of speech finely 
spoken that deeds nobly done gain for their doers 
from the hearers the meed of memory and renown. 
And the speech required is one which will adequately 
eulogize the dead and give kindly exhortation to the 
living, appealing to their children and their brethren 
to copy the virtues of these heroes, and to their 
fathers and mothers and any still surviving ancestors 
offering consolation. Where then could we discover 
a speech like that? Or how could we rightly com- 
mence our laudation of these valiant men, who in 
their lifetime delighted their friends by their virtue, 
and purchased the safety of the living by theirdeaths? 
We ought, in my judgement, to adopt the natural 
order in our praise, even as the men themselves were 
natural in their virtue. And virtuous they were be- 
cause they were sprung from men of virtue. Firstly, 
then, let us eulogize their nobility of birth, and 
secondly their nurture and training: thereafter we 
shall exhibit the character of their exploits, how 
nobly and worthily they wrought them. 

Now as regards nobility of birth, their first claim 
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1 Athena and Poseidon, see Ovid, Metam. vi. 70 ff. 
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thereto is this—that the forefathers of these men 
were not of immigrant stock, nor were these their 
sons declared by their origin to be strangers in the 
land sprung from immigrants, but natives sprung 
from the soil living and dwelling in their own true 
fatherland ; and nurtured also by no stepmother, 
like other folk, but by that mother-country wherein 
they dwelt, which bare them and reared them and 
now at their death receives them again to rest in 
their own abodes. Most meet it is that first we 
should celebrate that Mother herself; for by so 
doing we shall also celebrate therewith the noble 
birth of these heroes. 

Our country is deserving of praise, not only from 
us but from all men, on many grounds, but first and 
foremost bec&use she is god-beloved. The strife of 
the gods +1 who contended over her and their judge- 
ment testify to the truth of our statement. And 
how should not she whom the gods praised deserve 
to be praised by all mankind? And a second just 
ground, of praise ‘would be this,—that during that 
period in which the whole earth was putting forth 
and producing animals of every kind, wild and tame, 
our country showed herself barren and void of wild 
animals, but chose for herself and gave birth to man, 
who surpasses all other animals in intelligence and 
alone of animals regards justice and the gods. And 
we have a signal proof of this statement in that this 
land of ours has given birth to the forefathers both of 
these men and of ourselves. For every creature that 
brings forth possesses a suitable supply of nourish- 
ment for its offspring ; and by this test it is manifest 
also whether a woman be truly a mother or no, if she 
possesses no founts of nourishment for her child. 
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Now our land, which is also our mother, furnishes to 
the full this proof of her having brought forth men ; 
for, of all the lands that then existed, she was the 
first and the only one to produce human nourishment, 
namely the grain of wheat and barley, whereby the 
race of mankind is most richly and well nourished, 
inasmuch as she herself was the true mother of this 
creature. And proofs such as this one ought to 
accept more readily on behalf of a country than on 
behalf of a woman; for it is not the country that 
imitates the woman in the matter of conception and 
birth, but the woman the country. But this her 
produce of grain she did not begrudge to the rest of 
men, but dispensed it to them also. And after it she 
brought to birth for her children the olive, sore 
labour’s balnt. And when she had nurtured and 
reared them up to man’s estate, she introduced gods 
to be their governors and tutors ; the names of whom 
it behoves us to pass over in this discourse, since we 
know them ; and they set in order our mode of life, 
not only in respect of daily business, by instructing 
us before all others in the arts, but also in respect of 
the guardianship of our country, by teaching us how 
to acquire and handle arms. 

Such being the manner of their birth and of their 
education, the ancestors of these men framed for 
themselves and lived under a civic polity which it is 
right for us briefly to describe. For a polity is a thing 
which nurtures men, good men when it is noble, bad 
men when it is base. It is necessary, then, to 
demonstrate that the polity wherein our forefathers 
were nurtured was a noble one, such as caused good- 
ness not only in them but also in their descendants 
of the present age, amongst whom we number these 
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: aptoroKparta bracketed by H. Richards. 
2 of added by one ms. 





1 j.e. “ rule of the best.”’ 
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men who are fallen. For it is the same polity which 
existed then and exists now, under which polity we 
are living now and have been living ever since that 
age with hardly a break. One man calls it ‘‘ demo- 
cracy, another man, according to his fancy, gives it 
some other name; but it is, in very truth, an 
‘aristocracy’! backed by popular approbation. 
Kings we always have?; but these are at one time 
hereditary, at another selected by vote. And while 
the most part of civic affairs are in the control of the 
populace, they hand over the posts of government and 
the power to those who from time to time are deemed 
to be the best men; and no man is debarred by his 
weakness or poverty or by the obscurity of his 
parentage, or promoted because of the opposite 
qualities, as is the case in other States. On the 
contrary, the one principle of selection is this: the 
man that is deemed to be wise or good rules and 
governs. And the cause of this our polity lies in 
our equality of birth. For whereas all other States 
are composed of %& heterogeneous collection of all 
sorts of people, so that their polities also are hetero 
geneous, tyrannies as well as oligarchies,some of them 
regarding one another as slaves, others as masters ; 
we and our people, on the contrary, being all born 
of one mother, claim to be neither the slaves of one 
another nor the masters; rather does our natural 
birth-equality drive us to seek lawfully legal equality, 
and to yield to one another in no respect save in 
reputation for virtue and understanding. 

Wherefore the forefathers of these men and of us, 
and these men themselves, having been reared up thus 


* A reference to the “ Archons,” one of whom was called 
Basileus (“‘ King ”’), 
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* Eumolpus, a Thracian bard and chieftain, son of 
Poseidon, said to have aided the Eleusinians in invading 
Attica. 

2 The Amazons, a race of female warriors in Pontus, said 
to have attacked Athens and been driven back to Asia by 
the hero Theseus. 

3 i.e. in the war of “ the Seven against Thebes ” (of which 
city Cadmus was the founder). 
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in complete freedom, and being nobly born, achieved 
before all men many noble deeds both individual and 
national, deeming it their duty to fight in the cause 
of freedom alike with Greeks on behalf of Greeks and 
with barbarians on behalf of the whole of Greece. 
The story of how they repulsed Eumolpus 1 and the 
Amazons,? and still earlier invaders, when they 
marched upon our country, and how they defended 
the Argives against the Cadmeians ? and the Hera- 
cleidae against the Argives,* is a story which our time 
is too short to relate as it deserves, and already their 
valour has been adequately celebrated in song by 
poets who have made it known throughout the world; 
consequently, if we should attempt to magnify the 
same achievements in plain prose, we should probably 
find ourselves outmatched. These exploits, there- 
fore, for these reasons I judge that we should pass 
over, seeing also that they have their due meed of 
praise ; but those exploits for which as yet no poet 
has received worthy renown for worthy cause, and 
which le still buried in oblivion, I ought, as I think, 
to celebrate, not only praising them myself but pro- 
viding material also for others to build up into odes 
and other forms of poetry in a manner worthy of the 
doers of those deeds. And of the deeds whereof I 
speak the first were these : 

The Persians were in command of Asia, and were 
enslaving Europe, when they came in contact with 
the children of this land, our own parents, of whom it 
is right and proper that we should make mention 
first and celebrate their valour. But if we are to 
celebrate it fitly, in order to visualize it we must place 


* The Athenians aided “ the sons of Heracles” against 
Eurystheus, King of Tiryns in Argolis. 
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1 rpopacrtéuevos bracketed by Cobet. 
2 eddoxyuwraroe Hirschig: eddoxywrdros mss., Zur. 
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ourselves, in thought, at that epoch when the whole 
of Asia was already in bondage to the third of the 
Persian kings. Cyrus,! the first of these kings, had 
by his own spirited action set free his fellow-country- 
men, the Persians, and not only enslaved the Medes, 
their masters, but also gained command of the rest 
of Asia, as far as to Egypt. His son? ruled over 
Egypt and as much of Libya as he could traverse ; 
while the third king, Darius, extended his empire 
by land as far as to the Scythians, and by his navy 
controlled the sea and the islands, so that none so 
much as thought of disputing his sway. Thus the 
minds of all men were enslaved ; so many were the 
mighty and warlike nations which had fallen under 
the yoke of the Persian Empire. 

Then Darius, accusing us and the Eretrians of 
having plotted against Sardis, dispatched fifty 
myriads of men in transports and warships, to- 
gether with three hundred ships of war, and Datis 
as their commander; and him the king ordered 
to bring back th® Eretrians and Athenians in 
captivity, if he wished to keep his own head. He 
then sailed to Eretria against men who were 
amongst the most famous warriors in Greece at that 
time, and by no means few in number; them he 
overpowered within three days, and lest any should 
escape he made a thorough search of the whole of 
their country ; and his method was this. His soldiers 
marched to the limits of Eretria and posted them- 
selves at intervals from sea to sea; then they joined 
hands and passed through the whole of the country, 


Pe Cyrus overthrew the Medes in 559, and reigned till 
B.C. 
2 Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 529~522 B.c. 
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1 Cf. Hdt. v. 99 ff.; Laws iii. 698 c ff. The expedition of 
Datis took place in 490 z.c. 
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in order that they might be able to report to the 
king that not a man had escaped out of their hands.t 
With the same design they sailed off from Eretria to 
Marathon, supposing that they would have an easy 
task in leading the Athenians captive under the same 
yoke of bondage as the Eretrians. 

And while these actions were being accomplished 
in part, and in part attempted, not one of the Greeks 
lent aid to the Eretrians nor yet to the Athenians, 
save only the Lacedaemonians (and they arrived on 
the day after the battle); all the rest were terror- 
stricken, and, hugging their present security, made 
no move. It is by realizing this position of affairs 
that we can appreciate what manner of men those 
were, in point of valour, who awaited the onset of 
the barbarians’ power, chastised all Asia’s insolent 
pride, and were the first to rear trophies of victory 
over the barbarians ; whereby they pointed the way 
to the others and taught them to know that the 
Persian power was not invincible, since there is no 
multitude of men*or money but courage conquers 
it. I, ‘therefore, affirm that those men were the 
begetters not merely of our bodies but of our freedom 
also, and the freedom of all the dwellers in this con- 
tinent ; for it was the example of that exploit of 
theirs which fired the Greeks with courage to risk 
the later battles in the cause of salvation, learning 
their lesson from the men of Marathon. 

To them, therefore, we award in this our speech 
the first prize for valour, and the second to those 
who fought and won the sea-fights off Salamis and at 
Artemisium.? And truly concerning these men also 


2 These battles took place during Xerxes’ invasion of 
Greece in 480 3.c. : 
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one might have much to relate, regarding the manner 
of onsets they endured both by land and sea, and how 
they repelled them; but the achievement I shall 
mention is that which was, in my judgement, the 
noblest that they performed, in that it followed up 
the achievement of the men of Marathon. For 
whereas the men of Marathon had only proved to the 
Greeks thus much,—that it was possible to repel the 
barbarians by land though few against many, yet the 
prospect in a sea-fight remained still doubtful, and 
the Persians still retained the reputation of being in- 
vincible by sea, in virtue of their numbers and their 
wealth, their naval skill and strength. For this, then, 
the men who fought those sea-fights merit our praise, 
that they delivered the Greeks from the second of 
their fears, and put an end to the terrors inspired 
by multitudes of ships and men. So it came about, 
by the action of both—the soldiers who fought at 
Marathon and the sailors who fought at Salamis—, 
that the rest of the Greeks were trained and accus- 
tomed ta have no fear of the barbarians, neither by 
land, as our soldiers taught them, nor yet, as our 
sailors taught them, by sea. 

The exploit at Plataea! I put third both in order 
and in merit of those which secured the salvation 
of Greece ; and in this exploit, at last, the Lacedae- 
monians co-operated with the Athenians. 

By the action of all these men the greatest and 
most formidable danger was warded off, and because 
of this their valour we pronounce their eulogy now, 
as our successors will in the time to come. But, in 
the period that followed, many cities of the Greeks 
were still in league with the barbarian, and of the 
king himself it was reported that he was purposing 
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1 Bowrobs bracketed by Bekker. 





1 The Athenians, under Cimon, defeated the Persian forces, 
both by land and sea, at the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia, 


in 468 (cf. Thucyd. i. 100). 
2 These naval operations (against Persia) took place about 


461~458 B.C. 3 gic. 457. 
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to renew his attempt against the Greeks. Wherefore 
it is right that we should make mention also of those 
men who put the finishing touch to the work of salvation 
executed by their predecessors by sweeping away 
the whole of the barbarian power and driving it 
clean off the seas. These were the men who fought 
the sea-fight at the Eurymedon,! the men who 
served in the expedition against Cyprus, the men 
who voyaged to Egypt and to many another quarter,” 
—men whom we ought to hold in memory and render 
them thanks, seeing that they put the king in fear 
and caused him to give his whole mind to his own 
safety in place of plotting the destruction of Greece. 

Now this war was endured to the end by all our 
citizens who warred against the barbarians in defence 
of all the other Greek-speaking peoples as well as 
themselves. But when peace was secured and our 
city was held in honour, there followed the usual 
consequence which the successful suffer at the hands 
of men; for it was assailed by jealousy first, and 
after jealousy by €nvy; and thereby our city was 
plunged against its will into war with the Greeks. 
Thereupon, when war had broken out, they en- 
countered the Lacedaemonians at Tanagra*® while 
fighting in defence of the liberties of the Boeotians ; 
and though the battle itself was indecisive, it was 
decided by the subsequent result. For whereas the 
enemy retired and made off, deserting those whom 
they had come to assist, our men won a victory after 
a two days’ battle at Oenophyta,* and rightfully 
restored those who were wrongfully exiled. These 
were the first of our men who, after the Persian 


* Oenophyta was fought two months after Tanagra, 
Thucyd. i. 108. 
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1 4.¢. Sphacteria. These events took place in 425 3.c., the 
seventh year of the Peloponnesian War. 
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war and now helping Greeks against Greeks in the 
cause of freedom, proved themselves men of valour 
and delivered those whom they were aiding; and 
they were the first to be honoured by the State and 
laid to rest in this tomb. 

Later on, when there was widespread war, and all 
the Greeks had marched against us and ravaged our 
country, most evilly requiting our city, and our men 
had defeated them by sea and had captured their 
Lacedaemonian leaders in Sphagia,! although they 
had it in their power to destroy them, yet they 
spared their lives and gave them back and made 
peace, since they deemed that against their fellow- 
Greeks it was right to wage war only up to the 
point of victory, and not to wreck the whole Greek 
community for the sake of a city’s private grudge, 
but to wage war to the death against the barbarians. 
It is meet, indeed, that we should praise these men 
who were warriors in this war and now lie here, 
inasmuch as they demonstrated that if any contended 
that in.the former war, against the barbarians, others 
were superior to the Athenians, their contention was 
false. This they now proved by their triumph in the 
war when the Greeks were at feud, and by their 
conquest of those who were the leaders of the rest 
of Greece, when, alone by themselves, they defeated 
that city by whose allied aid they had formerly 
defeated the barbarians. 

This peace was followed by a third war, as formid- 
able as it was unexpected, wherein many brave men 
lost their lives and now lie here. Many of these 
reared up numerous trophies of victory in Sicily,? 
fighting for the freedom of Leontini, to succour which 


* The second Sicilian expedition took place in 413 3.c. 
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1 This is an exaggeration if the occasion is that mentioned 
in Thucyd. viii. 9 ff., when ten empty ships were captured. 
But possibly the reference is to the victory at Cyzicus, 
B.c. 410, when sixty ships were taken or sunk. 

2 This refers to the Spartan treaty. with Tissaphernes, 
B.c. 412, and the subsequent co-operation of the Persians 
against Athens. 
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city, and to honour their pledges, they sailed to those 
regions ; but inasmuch as our city was in a helpless 
position and unable to reinforce them owing to the 
length of the voyage, fortune was against them and 
they renounced their design ; yet for their prudence 
and their valour they have received more praise from 
their foes of the opposite army than the rest of men 
from their friends. Many others of them fought in 
the sea-fights in the Hellespont, where in one single 
day they captured all the enemy’s ships,’ besides 
winning many other engagements. But what I have 
termed the formidable and unexpected character of 
the war lay in this, that the rest of the Greeks had 
arrived at such a pitch of jealousy towards this city 
that they even brought themselves to solicit privately 
the aid of their deadliest foe, the very king whom 
they had publicly expelled with our assistance, in- 
viting a barbarian as their ally against Greeks ; and 
dared to range against our city the united forces of 
all the Greeks and barbarians.2— And then it was- 
that the strength and valour of our State shone out 
conspicuously. For when men fancied that she was 
already reduced by war, with her ships cut off at 
Mytilene, her citizens sent sixty ships to the rescue, 
manning the ships themselves and proving themselves 
indisputably to be men of valour by conquering their 
foes and setting free their friends ; ° albeit they met 
with undeserved misfortune, and were not recovered 
from the sea to find their burial here. And for these 
reasons it behoves us to have them in remembrance 
and to praise them always ; for it was owing to their 


3 The battle of Mytilene was fought in 407 s.c. 
4 At the battle of Arginusae, 406 3.c., twenty-five ships’ 
crews were lost. 
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1 4.¢. the oligarchical party at Athens who held sway for 
about eighteen months (404-403 z.c.) till ousted by the demo- 
crats under Thrasybulus. 
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valour that we were conquerors not only in the sea- 
fight on that day but in all the rest of the war ; and 
it was due to them that men formed the conviction 
regarding our city (and it was a true conviction) that 
she could never be warred down, not even by all the 
world. And in truth it was by our own dissensions 
that we were brought down and not by the hands of 
other men ; for by them we are still to this day unde- 
feated, and it is we ourselves who have both defeated 
and been defeated by ourselves. 

After these happenings, when we were at peace and 
amity with other States, our civil war at home was 
waged in such a way that—if men are fated to engage 
in civil strife—there is no man but would pray for 
his own State that its sickness might resemble ours. 
So kindly and so friendly was the way in which the 
citizens from the Peiraeus and from the city con- 
sorted with one another, and also—beyond men’s 
hopes—with the other Greeks ; and such moderation 
did they show in their settlement of the war against 
the men at Eleu8is.1 And the cause of all these 
actions was nothing else than that genuine kinship 
which produces, not in word only but in deed, a firm 
friendship founded on community of race. And of 
those who fell in this war also it is meet to make 
mention and to reconcile them by such means as we 
can under present conditions,—by prayer, that is, 
and by sacrifice,—praying for them to those that have 
them in their keeping, seeing that we ourselves also 
have beenreconciled. Forit was not through wicked- 
ness that they set upon one another, nor yet through 
hatred, but through misfortune. And to this we 
ourselves, who now live, can testify ; for we who are 
of the same stock as they grant forgiveness to one 
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1 ixavds bracketed by Bekker. 
2 radat@v One MS.: 7ToAAGY most Mss., Zur. 
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another both for what we have done and what we 
have suffered. 

After this, when peace was completely re-estab- 
lished, the city remained quiet, granting forgiveness 
to the barbarians for the vigorous defence they had 
offered when she had done them injury, but feeling 
agerieved with the Greeks at the thought of the 
return they had made for the benefits she had done 
them, in that they joined themselves to the bar- 
barians, and stripped her of those ships which had 
once been the means of their own salvation, and 
demolished her walls as a recompense for our saving 
their walls from ruin! Our city, therefore, resolved 
that never again would she succour Greeks when in 
danger of enslavement either by one another or at 
the hands ofbarbarians ; and in this mind she abode. 
Such then being our policy, the Lacedaemonians 
supposed that we, the champions of liberty, were laid 
low, and that it was now open to them to enslave the 
rest, and this they proceeded to do. 

But. why should I prolong the story? For what 
followed next is no tale of ancient history about men 
of long ago. Nay, we ourselves know how the 
Argives, the Boeotians and the Corinthians—the 
leading States of Greece—came to need our city, 
being stricken with terror, and how even the Persian 
king himself—most marvellous fact of all—was re- 
duced to such a state of distress that eventually he 
could hope for salvation from no other quarter save 
this city of ours which he had been so eager to destroy. 
And in truth, if one desired to frame a just accusation 
against the city, the only true accusation one could 


1 These formed part of the terms exacted by the Spartans 
after the battle of Aegospotami, 8.c. 405, 
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1 ¢.g. the Athenian Conon became a Persian admiral and 
operated against the Spartans, 395-390 B.c. 

2 i.e. the Ionian Greeks, whom the Spartans offered to 
hand over to the Persians in 392 z.c. 
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bring would be this,—that she has always been com 
passionate to excess and the handmaid of the weak. 
And in fact, on that occasion, she proved unable to 
harden her heart and adhere firmly to her resolved 
policy of refusing to assist any in danger of enslave- 
ment against those who wronged them; on the 
contrary she gave way. and lent assistance. The 
Greeks she aided herself and rescued them from 
slavery, so that they remained free until such time 
as they enslaved each other once more; but to the 
King she could not bring herself to lend official aid 
for fear of disgracing the trophies of Marathon, 
Salamis and Plataea, but she permitted exiles only 
and volunteers to assist him, and thereby, beyond a 
doubt, she saved him.4 Having, then, restored her 
walls and rebuilt her navy, she entered upon the 
war, since war was forced upon her, and in defence 
of the Parians warred against the Lacedaemonians. 
But the King, becoming afraid of our city when 
he saw that the Lacedaemonians were desisting 
from the naval struggle, wished to desert us; so 
he demanded the surrender of the Greeks in the 
Continent, whom the Lacedaemonians had formerly 
given over to him, as the price of his continuing 
his alliance with us and the other allies, thinking 
that we would refuse and thus furnish him with 
a pretext for his desertion. Now in the case of the 
rest of his allies he was mistaken; for they all— 
including the Corinthians, Argives, Boeotians, and 
the rest—consented to hand them over to him, mak- 
ing a sworn agreement that if he would supply them 
with money they would hand over the Greeks in the 
Continent 2; but we, and we alone, could not bring 
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1 This refers to “ the King’s Peace” (or Peace of Antal- 
cidas) of 387-386 B.c. 
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remain unmentioned; for many days and nights 
would not suffice were one to relate them all in full. 
Wherefore it is right that every man, bearing these 
men in mind, should exhort these men’s children, 
just as in time of war, not to fall out of rank with 
their fathers nor to give way to cowardice and beat 
a retreat. And I myself for my own part, O ye 
children of valiant men, am now exhorting you and 
in the future, wheresoever I shall encounter any of 
you, I shall continue to remind you and admonish 
you to be zealous to show yourselves supremely 
valiant. But on this occasion it is my duty to record 
the message which your fathers, at the time when 
they were about to risk their lives, enjoined us, in 
case any ill befell them, to give to those who survived 
them. I will repeat to you both the words which I 
heard from their lips and those which they would 
now desire to say to you, if they had the power, 
judging from what they actually said on that occasion. 
You must, however, imagine that you are hearing 
from their own lips*the message which I shall deliver. 
This, then, is what they said : 

“O children, that ye are born of valiant sires is 
clearly shown by the facts now before you : we, who 
might have ignobly lived choose rather to die nobly, 
before we bring you and those after you to disgrace, 
and before we bring shame upon our own fathers 
and all our earlier forebears, since we deem that life 
is unworthy to be lived for the man who brings 
shame upon his own, and that such an one has no 
friend amongst gods or man, either here on earth, 
or under the earth when he is dead. Wherefore ye 
must bear in mind our words, and whatsoever else 
ye practise ye must practise it in union with valour, 
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being well assured that when divorced from this all 
possessions and pursuits are base and ignoble. For 
neither does wealth bring honour to its possessor if 
combined with cowardice—for such an one is rich 
for another rather than for himself,—nor do beauty 
and strength appear comely, but rather uncomely, 
when they are attached to one that is cowardly and 
base, since they make their possessor more con- 
spicuous and show up his cowardice ; and every form 
of knowledge when sundered from justice and the 
rest of virtue is seen to be plain roguery rather than 
wisdom. For these reasons do ye make it your 
endeavour, first and last and always, in every way 
to show all zeal that ye may exceed, if possible, both 
us and those who went before us in renown; but if 
not, be ye well assured that if we vanquish you in 
virtue our victory brings us shame, whereas, if we 
are defeated, our defeat brings happiness. And 
most of all would we be the vanquished, you the 
victors, if ye are careful in your conduct not to trade 
upon the glory of Your ancestors nor yet to squander 
it, believing that for a man who holds himself of 
some account there is nothing more shameful than 
to find himself held in honour not for his own sake 
but because of the glory of his ancestors. In the 
honours which belong to their parents, the children 
truly possess a noble and splendid treasure ; but to 
use up one’s treasure, whether of wealth or of honour, 
and bequeath none to one’s children, is the base and 
unmanly act of one who lacks all wealth and dis- 
tinctions of his own. And if ye practise these 
precepts ye will come unto us as friends unto friends 
whensoever the appointed doom shall convey you 
hither ; but if ye neglect them and play the coward, 
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ye will be welcomed graciously by none.”’ Let such, 
then, be the words we address to our children. 
“Those of us who have fathers or mothers must 
counsel them always to bear their calamity—if so 
be that such has befallen them—as cheerfully as 
possible, and not join in their lamentations ; for in 
sooth they will need no further cause of grief; the 
present misfortune will provide grief in plenty. 
Rather should we mollify and assuage their sorrow 
by reminding them that in the greatest matters the 
gods have already hearkened unto their prayers. 
For they prayed not that their sons should become 
immortal, but valiant and renowned; and these, 
which are the greatest of boons, they obtained. 
But that all things should turn out thus according to 
his mind, in respect of his own life, is for a mortal 
man no easy matter. Moreover, by bearing their 
calamities thus bravely they will clearly show that 
they are in truth the fathers of brave sons and of a 
like bravery themselves; whereas if they give way 
they will afford gfounds for suspecting either that 
they are no fathers of ours or that we have been 
falsely belauded. But neither of these should they 
allow ; rather should they belaud us most by their 
actions, showing themselves plainly to be in very 
truth the manly fathers of us men. That ancient 
saying, ‘ Nothing overmuch * is judged to be a noble 
saying ; and in truth it is well said. For that man 
is best prepared for life who makes all that concerns 
his welfare depend upon himself, or nearly so, instead 
of hanging his hopes on other men, whereby with 
their rise or fall his own fortunes also inevitably sway 
up or down: he it is that is temperate, he it is that 
is courageous and wise ; he it is that, when gaining 
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or losing riches or children, will best exemplify the 
proverb ; for, because he puts his trust in himself, 
he will neither be seen rejoicing nor yet grieving 
overmuch. Of such a character we request our 
friends to be, and desire them to appear, even as we 
now display ourselves as such, being neither ag- 
grieved nor alarmed overmuch if so be that at this 
present crisis we must die. We beseech both fathers 
and mothers to pass the rest of their lives holding 
to this same conviction, and to be well assured that 
it is not by mourning and lamenting us that they 
will gratify us most; nay, if the dead have any 
perception of the living, it is thus that they would 
gratify us least, by debasing themselves and bearing 
their sorrows with a heavy heart; whereas by a 
light-hearted and temperate demeanour they would 
gratify us most. As for our own fortunes, they have 
already reached that climax which is the noblest of 
all for mortal men; wherefore it is more fitting to 
magnify than to mourn them. But to our wives and 
children let them ‘give care and nurture and devote 
their mind to them; for thus they will best forget 
their ill fortune and live a life that is nobler and truer 
and more pleasing in our eyes. 

“ Let this, then, suffice as our message to our kins- 
folk. To the City we would add an exhortation that 
on our behalf they care for our parents and our sons, 
bestowing on the latter an orderly training, and on 
the former the fitting nurture of old age ; and, as it 
is, we are well assured that even without our exhorta- 
tion the city will bestow upon them ample care.”’ 

Such is the message, O ye children and parents of 
the fallen, which they enjoined upon us to deliver, 
and which I, with all the earnestness in my power, 
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have now delivered; and I myself, on their behalf, 
entreat the children to imitate their fathers, and the 
parents to have no fear for themselves, seeing that 
we, both privately and publicly, will give nurture to 
your age and bestow care upon you, wheresoever one 
of us meets with one of you. And as regards the care 
bestowed by the City, of your own selves ye know 
well that she has made laws regarding both the 
children and the begetters of those who have fallen 
in the war, to ensure their care ; and that the highest 
authority in the State is instructed to watch over 
them beyond all other citizens, that the fathers and 
mothers of these men may suffer no wrong. And 
the City herself helps in the bringing up of their 
children, endeavouring to render them as little con- 
scious as possible of their orphaned condition ; while 
they are yet children she stands towards them as a 
father, and when they arrive at man’s estate she 
presents them with full military equipment and sends 
them back to their own place, thereby exhibiting 
and putting them in mind of their fathers’ profession 
by bestowing on each of them the instruments of his 
father’s prowess, while at the same time desiring that 
he should be auspiciously equipped with arms on com- 
mencing his journey to his ancestral hearth, there 
to rule with power. Nor does the City ever omit to 
pay honour to the dead heroes themselves, seeing 
that she herself year by year performs publicly, on 
behalf of all, those customary rites which are privately 
performed for each; and moreover, she institutes 
contests in athletics and horse-racing and music of 
every kind. And thus, in simple fact, she stands 
towards the fallen in the position of son and heir, 
towards the sons in that of father, and towards the 
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parents of the dead in that of guardian, thus exercis- 
ing towards all all manner of care throughout all time. 
Laying which to heart it behoves you to bear your 
sorrow with the greater calm; for thus will ye best 
content both the dead and the living, and tend and 
be tended with the greatest ease. 

And now that ye and all the rest have already 
made public lamentation for the dead as the law 
ordains, go ye your ways. 

There, Menexenus, you have the oration of Aspasia, 
the Milesian. 

men. And by Zeus, Socrates, Aspasia, by your 
account, deserves to be congratulated if she is really 
capable of composing a speech like that, woman 
though she is. 

soc. Nay, then, if you are incredulous, come along 
with me and listen to a speech from her own lips. 

MEN. I have met with Aspasia many a time, 
Socrates, and I know well what she is like. 

soc. Well, then, don’t you admire her, and are you 
not grateful to her ‘how for her oration ? 

mEN. Yes, I am exceedingly grateful, Socrates, 
for the oration to her or to him—whoever it was that 
repeated it to you; and what is more, I owe many 
other debts of gratitude to him that repeated it. 

soc. That willbe fine! Only be careful not to give 
me away, so that I may report to you later on many 
other fine political speeches of hers. 

MEN. Have no fear: I won’t give you away ; only 
do you report them. 

soc. Well, it shall be done. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES 


In our manuscripts of Plato this collection of Thirteen 
Epistles is placed at the end, just before the spurious 
dialogues. This arrangement dates from the time of 
Thrasyllus, a contemporary of the Emperor Tiberius, 
who arranged the Platonic writings in “ tetralogies,” 
or groups of four, and placed the Epistles in his last 
tetralogy. But as we have them numbered in the 
manuscripts the Epistles do not seem to be arranged 
on any intelligible principle; and for purposes of 
study it would be better either to group them accord- 
ing to the persons to whom they were addressed, or 
to arrange them ia chronological order. In chrono- 
logical order the sequence should probably be this— 
xiii, li, xi, x, iv, ili, vii, viii, vi (omitting i, v, ix, and 
xii as certainly spurious). While if we arrange them 
according to the persons to whom the Letters are 
addressed they will naturally fall into three main 
groups, Viz. :— 

(1) Letters to Dionysius—i, ii, iii, xiii. 

(2) Letters to Dion and Dion’s friends—iv, vii, 
Vili, X. 

(3) Letters to various Rulers and Statesmen—v, 
vi, ix, xi, xii. 

It will be noticed that eight Letters, out of the 
thirteen, including the most important, are concerned 
with the Sicilian rulers, Dion and Dionysius; and 
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it may be helpful to insert here a brief summary of 
the course of affairs in Sicily in so far as they affected 
Plato. 

Dionysius the Elder was the tyrant of Syracuse 
when Plato, then about forty years of age, paid his 
first visit to Italy and Sicily (388-387 B.c.). AtSyracuse 
Plato fell in with Dion, the brother-in-law of Diony- 
sius, who was then about twenty years old, and was 
greatly struck with his character and abilities. A firm 
friendship, based on their enthusiasm for philosophy, 
sprang up between the two and lasted, without a 
break, till Dion’s death some thirty-three years later. 
On his return to Athens from this expedition Plato 
founded the Academy. During the next twenty 
years, until his death in 367 3.c., Dionysius was 
active in extending and consolidating his empire in 
Sicily and S. Italy, and in making Syracuse a‘centre 
of light and learning as well as a military capital. 
Unfortunately his son and successor, Dionysius the 
Younger, when weighed in the balance of all-testing 
Time, was found wanting in all those qualities which 
go to make a successful governor. To practical in- 
competence and want of judgement he added vanity, 
jealousy, and mutability. During the early days of 
his reign he was guided in the government by his 
uncle Dion; and it was because of Dion’s influence 
that Plato was persuaded to make his second visit to 
Syracuse (367 s.c.). By the aid of Dion Plato hoped 
to realize there his ideal of a state ruled by a philos- 
opher-king. Unfortunately the reforms initiated by 
Dion raised enemies against him in the city ; and 
the young Dionysius also became impatient of the 
Spartan life inculeated by Plato and by Dion, so 
that he lent only too ready an ear to the enemies 
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who insinuated doubts of Dion’s loyalty. So it came 
about that within a few months of Plato’s arrival 
Dion, the champion of his political ideals, was driven 
into exile, and Dionysius, whom he had hoped to 
train up in the paths of philosophy, showed no desire 
to submit to the discipline proposed. Plato, there- 
fore, after some efforts to secure the restoration of 
Dion and to bring Dionysius to a better mind, decided 
to leave Sicily. 

During the next five years Plato, it would seem, 
continued to interest himself in Sicilian affairs, and 
helped, for one thing, to promote a friendly under- 
standing between Archytas of Tarentum and Diony- 
sius, which resulted in the latter aiding the Taren- 
tines in their war against the Lucanians. Apparently 
Dionysius was anxious at this time to exploit his 
friendship with Plato for his own advantage, being 
ambitious to pose not only as a patron of letters but 
a man of science himself. So he surrounded himself 
with sophists or scientists before whom he could 
display his erudition as a full-fledged member of 
the great Academy of Athens, and his enthusiasm 
for the ideal philosophy. Meanwhile, however, he 
showed no disposition to recall Dion. Finally, his 
ambition to make of his court a centre of Hellenic 
culture roused him to make fresh overtures to Plato, 
so as to induce him to revisit Syracuse. Against his 
own better judgement (as he protests) Plato yielded 
to his entreaties, backed as it was by Dion’s advice 
and that of other friends, hoping against hope that 
he might yet intercede successfully for Dion and 
convert Dionysius to a serious interest in philosophic 
politics. 

But alas! his hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
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ment. The third visit to Sicily (361-360 B.c.) proved 
an utter failure. In spite of his utmost efforts Plato 
could not induce the tyrant either to restore Dion 
or to undertake the serious study of philosophy and 
the prosecution of the political reforms which he 
professed to believe in. Consequently before long 
the relations between the two became strained, Plato 
being disgusted with the fickleness and jealousy of 
Dionysius, and Dionysius resenting Plato’s loyalty 
to the interests of Dion and his own intellectual 
reputation. In the end Dionysius showed increased 
bitterness against Dion, whose property he con- 
fiscated, and deprived him even of his wife and 
child ; while he treated Plato with marked disrespect, 
making him a virtual prisoner in the precincts of the 
palace, until he went actually in fear of his life from 
the violence of the soldiery. From this humiliating 
position Plato was only rescued by the intervention 
of his friend Archytas of Tarentum, to whom he had 
appealed for help. 2 

On his return from this third visit to Sicily, in 
360 B.c., Plato made a journey to Olympia, where 
he met Dion at the Festival, and discussed with him 
the situation of affairs at Syracuse. Rather against 
the wishes of Plato, Dion resolved on military opera- 
tions against Dionysius, and summoned all his friends 
to help him. His attack on Syracuse in 357 was 
welcomed by the popular party, and he gained pos- 
session of the city without difficulty, although the 
tyrant continued to hold out in his palace in the 
island of Ortygia. But when Dion proceeded to put 
his political reforms into execution he lost the favour 
of the populace, who united against him under the 
leadership of Heracleides. After a series of dis- 
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turbances Dion found himself obliged to execute 
Heracleides; but this strong measure instead of 
securing peace only increased his unpopularity and 
caused further trouble; until the climax of mis- 
fortune came with the assassination of Dion by a 
pair of Athenians who had posed as his friends, 
Callippus and his brother (353 z.0.). 

After the death of their chief Dion’s friends retired 
to Leontini, while Callippus held sway in Syracuse. 
But his hold on the city was far from secure, and 
after little more than a year the partisans of Dion, 
under his nephew Hipparinus, succeeded in capturing 
Syracuse. But though Dion’s adherents thus held 
Syracuse and Leontini, the rest of Sicily remained a 
prey to civil war, and repeated incursions of foreign 
foes, Carthaginians and Italians, added to the general 
distress. Nor did the position of affairs at either 
Syracuse or Leontini continue satisfactory, from the 
point of view of Dion’s friends, for any length of 
time. Hipparinus, the ruler of Syracuse, died in 
350 B.c.; and his* brother Nysaeus did not long 
survive him. At Leontini things took a still worse 
course ; for Hicetas, who had assumed control as the 
nominee of Dion’s party, fell out with them and 
even went so far as to destroy all the members of 
Dion’s family upon whom he could lay hands. 

It was thus that the last years of Plato, who died 
in 347 B.c., were saddened by the sight of the storm- 
clouds which rolled ever darkly over Sicily, the land 
for which his beloved Dion had spent his life, and 
spent it, alas! in vain. 

Whatever view we take of the authenticity of the 
Epistles it is certain at least that some of them 
represent an ancient tradition, within a century of 
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Plato’s time, regarding the historical and biographical 
details which they relate. Their interest and value 
consist mainly in the welcome light they throw on 
the practical activity of Plato and on the political 
influence of the Academy. They show us that Plato 
was really in earnest with the Ideal State which he 
had sketched in the Republic; and they put before 
us all the practical measures he took, with Dion as 
his colleague, to realize that Ideal. They also help 
us to understand how, in default of the Ideal, he was 
led to fall back upon the rule of Law, as a second- 
best ; so that the Laws, rather than a new Republic, 
was the main work of his declining years. 

The epistle as a special literary type was well 
established by the second and first centuries B.c. We 
have several letters, probably genuine, of Epicurus ; 
and Isocrates, the contemporary of Plato, is credited 
with quite a number of letters, some of them 
addressed to Philip of Macedon, of which a few may 
be accepted as genuine. Some of these Isocratean 
letters are obviously not private but what we should 
term “ open ” letters, intended for publication. And 
in attempting to decide the question of authenticity 
it is important to bear in mind this distinction between 
the private and personal letter and the “ open” 
letter, which is really a manifesto or essay under the 
guise of a letter and meant for the edification of 
a public far wider than the persons to whom it is 
nominally addressed. For it is evident that the 
chances of preservation, and therefore the chances of 
authenticity, are far greater in the case of the open 
“ letter.”’ It stands on much the same footing as the 
oration or the dialogue. In the case of the purely 
private letter, on the other hand, we have to assign 
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a reason for its preservation. Did the writer retain 
a duplicate of his letters? Or did the recipient file 
and preserve them? And if a few have been thus 
preserved, why not all? Thus one is justified in 
doubting @ priort the genuineness of the private 
letter unless there is overwhelming evidence in its 
favour. And this all the more because it is so easy 
to account for the origin of the spurious letter ; since 
we have it on Galen’s authority that good prices 
were paid by the libraries for letters signed with 
illustrious names. This put a premium upon for- 
geries, especially skilful forgeries; so that it was 
well worth while for an unscrupulous man of letters 
to study the style of a celebrated author such as 
Plato with a view to foisting on the learned world a 
plausibly fabricated epistle. In some cases, too, 
school-exercises composed by his scholars of the first 
or second generation might be mistaken at a later 
age for genuine compositions of the master himself. 
Or again, some teacher or propagandist, innocent of 
any real intention"to deceive, might adopt the device 
of issuing his own views and theories under cover of 
the name of some earlier authority. And thus in 
one way or another spurious documents would come 
to be accepted at their face-value, and ascribed to 
the authors whose names they ostensibly bear. 

If we turn now to the Platonic collection of thirteen 
Epistles we find that the only two which we can with 
any confidence regard as genuine are precisely those 
two “open” letters, the seventh and the eighth. 
Fortunately these are the longest, most important, 
and most informative of the thirteen. Of the other 
letters, iii, iv, and xiii are admitted to be genuine 
by a good many modern scholars; some also admit 
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vi, x, and xi, and, less confidently, ii; while i, v, ix, 
and xii are generally acknowledged to be forgeries. 
The readiness of so many recent scholars to ascribe 
as many Epistles as possible to Plato is in marked 
contrast to the attitude of the great Platonic students 
of fifty or a hundred years ago (such as Ast and 
Zeller) who unhesitatingly pronounced the whole 
collection apocryphal. It would seem that the swing 
of the pendulum has now gone too far in the other 
direction ; and the most reasonable view is that the 
two great letters, seventh and eighth, are really 
from Plato’s hand, while all the rest are fabrications 
after his manner. For further justification of this 
view the reader may be referred to the Prefatory 
Notes at the head of the individual Epistles. 

The Greek text here printed is based on that of 
the Zurich edition, the chief deviations being in- 
dicated in the footnotes. 
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Prefatory Note—In this letter the writer reproaches 
Dionysius for the ill-treatment he has received from 
him and his friends. In return for his public services 
he has been dismissed with ignominy, and has been 
offered a paltry sum to meet his travelling-expenses. 
He rejects the offer with scorn, and prophesies for 
the tyrant an evil future ‘“ bereft of friends,” em- 
bellishing his tirade with quotations from tragic poets. 

Such a letter, if written by Plato, could only belong 
to the year 360, immediately after his return from his 
third visit to Sicily and his final break with Dionysius. 
But Plato could never have described himself as the 
“ sole Dictator ” (atroxpdrwp) of Syracuse ; nor does 
the account here given of his abrupt dismissal agree 
with what we are told in Epistle vii. Accordingly, 
it has been suggested (by Ficinus) that Dion was the 
writer, since he was “driven out with ignominy ” 
(Ep. vii. 329 c). But neither is this a probable hypo- 
thesis, since Dion was never ‘“‘ Dictator,” nor would 
he, a native of the place, have spoken of himself as 
sojourning in Syracuse, in the way the writer speaks 
in the opening sentence. The letter is of interest 
mainly for the poetical quotations it preserves ; and 
the very manner in which these are introduced is in 
itself sufficient disproof of Platonic authorship. 
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EMIS TOAAI 
A 


TlAdrav’ Avovvoiw «3 mpdarrew. 


Avarpixbas éya map’ duty ypdvov tooodrov Kal 
dvocKOv THY tyerépay apynv memoTevwevos TmaAV- 
To uddoTa, Tas aperetas bay Aap Bavdvreny, 
Tas duaBoras Ovoxepets ovous bmrepevov" qoeuw yap 
ére TOV WLoTépwv ovdev E100 ouvebérovros bytv 
dd£eu mempay Ba: TAVTES yap ob ovprohvrevdpevor 


Bye?” tyudv strdpyovot por pdprupes, dy ey 


qroAXots ournywvirduny, anodvoas adrovs ov 
opuKpas (nuias. adroxpdrwp  8é moMaxs THY 
bperépav moAw Suapuddgas ameméuhOnv airy - 
TEpOV 7] TTWYOV bu@v amrooreAAdvTwY TPoonKeEL 
Kal KehevovTwv extrAetoat, Tooodrov map vutv 
SvaTpipavra, povov. 

yay pev ovv mept éeuavTod Bovievoopa TO" 
Aourrov Tpotrov arravipwmdrepov, av de Towotros 
av TtUpavvos oiKroes pdvos. TO dé ypvoiov To 

1 TIAdrwy mss.: Alwy Ficus, Zur. 


2 7d Mss.: rov Zur. 

1 The Greek phrase e& mwpdrreww is purposely ambiguous, 
meaning either “ act well ” or “ fare well” (i.e. “* prosper ’’) ; 
cf. Gorg. 495 5, Rep. 353u. It is the form of address 
regularly used in these Epistles, ¢f. Epist. iii. ad init, 
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PLATO TO DIONYSIUS WISHES WELL-DOING! 


Arrer I had spent so long a time with you and was 
trusted above all others in my administration of your 
government, while you were enjoying the benefits 
I was enduring the slanders, grievous as they were. 
For I knew that men would not believe that any of 
your more brutal acts were done with my consent, 
seeing that I have for my witnesses all those who 
take a, part in your government, many of whom I 
have helped in their times of trial and saved them 
from no small damage. But after I had oftentimes 
kept guard over your City as sole Dictator, I was 
dismissed with more ignominy than a beggar would 
deserve who had stayed with you for so long a time, 
were you to pack him off and order him to sail away. 

For the future, therefore, I for my part will consult 
my own interests in less philanthropic fashion, while 
you, “ gross tyrant that you are, will dwell alone.” ? 


* Apparently a “tag” from some tragedy. Note that 

** you” in this second paragraph refers to Dionysius alone, 

whereas in the first paragraph “ you,” in the plural, includes 
D.’s associates, 
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C Xaprpov, Omep géSwKas els darooTolny, aye oou 
Baxxetos 6 zy emoroAny Pepa: ore yap epddiov 
exelva y Hv ikavoy ovTe mpos tov dAdov Biov 
Evudépor, ddoktav dé wAelorny pev TH Oudovrt Gol 
mapacKkevdlov, od moAA® de edrros Kapot Aap- 
Bavovre, Oudrrep od dap Pave col 6 ovder Ovageper 
OAov ért Kat AaPetv Kaul Sobvas \Tooobrov, WOTE 
KOfLadLEvos Mov TWO, Toy éraipwv Depdarevoov 
WOTTEp ee: Kaya yap ixavas dao oot _Teepa- 
TEV LAL Kat jeoe TO Tob Edpumidou Kara, Kaupov 
coTw elmety, OTe ool mpaypatwy aAAwy more 
EvpTrecovTwv 


ev&e. Tototrov avdpa aot mapeordvas. 
~ / val 
dropvncae 5é€ ce BovrAouat didTe Kal Tov aAAwv 
~ £ “ 
Tpaywoorrotay ot melorou, 6tav bd Twos daro- 
/ ~ “~ 
OvicKovra TUpavvov eicaywow, avaBoSvra trovodot 


310 pilwy epnyos, ® Taras, amdAAupa: 


, 
xpvotov dé ondver dro ipevor « ovdels memounKe. 
Kdetvo d€ TO Toinua Tots voty Exovow ov ‘KaKds 
évew Soxet 


od ypuacs ayAads oramararos év Ovardy duc- 
eArriory Bicep, 

ot8? dSdpas 08d” c.pytpov KXivas ™pos avO parry 
Soxyualoper” aoTpdmre. mpos dyes" 

obd€ yaias edpumddou yovynor Bpiovres adrdp- 
Kets yuan, 

ws ayalarv avipdv duodpdiuav vonacs. 

Bé Eppwao, Kal yiyrwore TodoiTov HUav SunwapTykas, 
iva mpos Tous a&AAovs BéAriov mpoodéepy. 


: Eurip. Frag. 956 (Nauck), 
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And as for the splendid sum of gold which you gave 
for my journey home, Baccheius, the bearer of this 
letter, is taking it back to you. For it was neither 
a sufficient sum for my journey nor was it otherwise 
useful for my support; and since it reflects the 
greatest disgrace on you who offer it, and not much 
less on me if I accept it, I therefore refuse to accept 
it. But evidently neither the giving nor the accepting 
of such an amount makes any difference to you; take 
it, then, and befriend therewith some other com- 
panion of yours as you did me ; for I, in sooth, have 
had enough of your “ befriending.” Indeed, I may 
appropriately quote the verse of Euripides — that 
one day, when other fortunes befall you, 
Thou’lt pray for such a helper by thy side.? 


And I desire to remind you that most of the other 
tragedians also, when they show a tyrant on the stage 
slaughtered by someone, represent him as crying 
out— 
Bereft of friends,—ah ! woe is me,—I die.? 

But not one of them has represented him as dying 
for lack of gold. This other poem also “to men of 
judgement seemeth not amiss ’— 


In this our human life, with halting hopes, 

It is not glittering gold that rarest is : 

Not diamond nor couches silver-wrought 
Appear so brilliant in the eyes of men: 

Nor do the fertile fields of Earth’s broad breast, 
Laden with crops, so all-sufficing seem 

As gallant men’s unanimous resolve.® 


Farewell; and may you learn how much you have 
lost in us, so that you may behave yourself better 
towards all others. 
* Trag. Gr. Frag. Adesp. 347 (Nauck). 
° Lyr. Gr. Frag. Adesp. 138 (Bergk). 
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Prefatory Note.-—Plato begins by replying to Diony- 
sius’s complaint that he has recently been maligned 
by Plato’s friends. He says that he is not responsible 
for his friends’ conduct; yet, all the same, the 
reports Dionysius has heard about them are false. 
Next, he passes on to his main theme—the mutual 
relations which should subsist between himself and 
Dionysius, arguing that this is a matter of high 
importance because men everywhere love to discuss 
the mutual intercourse between potentates and sages, 
such as Cyrus and Solon. Nor is the verdict of future 
ages to be lightly esteemed by the wise. “‘ And we, 
unlike the earlier examples of power in contact with 
wisdom, have it still in our power to amend our 
behaviour towards each other.” 

After this lesson on behaviour, Plato proceeds to 
deal with a philosophic problem which was puzzling 
Dionysius, namely, the nature of “ the First ” (prin- 
ciple). His explanation, he says, must be couched 
“in enigmas ”’ lest the secrets of his doctrine should 
fall into the hands of the profane vulgar. Realities 
must be distinguished from qualities ; and knowledge 
of the three grades of Being can only be acquired 
by long study and travail of soul. The doubts and 
difficulties felt by Dionysius are common to all 
students of the subject ; and Plato commends him 
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for consulting him about them, and advises him to 
goon doing so. Only he must never write down these 
doctrines ; just as Plato himself has never put them 
in writing—the writings ascribed to him being really 
those of “‘ Socrates rejuvenated.”’ Even this letter 
must be burned, once it has been committed to 
memory. 

The letter concludes with some personal observa- 
_, tions and requests. 

As regards the authenticity of this letter, it may 
be taken as fairly certain that it is not by Plato. 
The following considerations, amongst others, tell 
strongly against it. 

The Olympic Games mentioned in the opening 
paragraph cannot well be those of 360 B.c. (as some 
have supposed), since the general tone of the letter 
shows that it must be earlier than Plato’s return 
from his third visit to Syracuse in that year. The 
reference, then, must be to the Games of 364 3.c. ; 
and if so, the Syracysan visit alluded to in 312 a can 
only be the second visit of 367-366 8.c. Butthe account 
there given of the failure of that visit owing to the 
suspicious attitude of Dionysius plainly contradicts 
what we are told of Dionysius’s hospitable treatment 
of Plato in Ep. vii. (329 p ff.). Moreover, there is 
no other evidence that Plato visited Olympia in 364 
B.C. ; although we are told (Ep. vii. 350 8) that he did 
So in 360 B.c. 

In addition to these historical inconsistencies there 
is much to arouse suspicion in the tone and matter of 
the letter. Can we imagine the real Plato saying 
that his object in visiting Syracuse was “to make 
philosophy honoured by the multitude ”? Or deny- 
ing that he ever wrote serious books on philosophy ? 
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Or bidding his correspondent burn a letter because 
it contained a doctrine which nobody else (as he 
says) could possibly understand since it was written 
“in riddles’? Or trotting out a long list of sages 
and potentates to suggest his own magnanimity 
and the magnificence of Dionysius? Moreover, the 
numerous echoes of passages in other letters and dia- 
logues (see the footnotes) are such as to confirm the 
suspicion that the writer of this letter was a rhetor of a 
later age and of Pythagorean leanings, who thought 
to glorify the memory of Plato by composing this 
epistolary exercise on the theme—** How ought Plato 
and Dionysius to behave towards each other ? ” 

A word may be added regarding the “ secret 
doctrine *’ which professes to explain “ the nature 
of the First” in the passage 312 © ff. Among the 
interpretations offered, some identify the Three 
(principles) with the Idea of Good, Reason (vois) 
and the Soul; others with God, the Ideas, the 
World-Soul; others with the Ideas, the World of 
Sense, Matter; others with the Idea of Good 
(= Reason), the World as known by Science (d:avo1a), 
and the World as known by Sense. It has also been 
suggested that the writer had Ep. vii. 342 a ff. in 
mind and meant by his three the Name, the Defini- 
tion, and the Idea. Now it is, perhaps, futile to 
attempt to interpret what seems a piece of wilful 
mystification. If, however, we are to venture on the 
thankless task and credit the writer with at least the 
minimum of sense, we must suppose him to be refer- 
ring to three grades of existence in each of which 
there is a plurality surrounding, or related to, a 
central Unity or common principle. Now what is 
here said of “ the King of All”’ is closely parallel to 
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the description given of the Idea of Good in Republic 
509 B, D, 517 c3; so it is natural to equate the First 
Principle and the first grade of Being with the Idea 
of Good and the other Ideas, or with the Divine 
Reason (cf. Phileb. 30 pv) and the realm of rational 
objects (vonrd). If so, the Second (principle) may 
probably be the form of intelligence which comes 
next to reason in the Republic, 2.e. 8idvora, “ related 
to’ which are “the Mathematicals ”’ (7a peraéd) 5 
while in the Third place will come Sense-percep- 
tion (aioOyoxs) and the world of sense-objects. 

But it is impossible to be sure that this was what 
the writer really intended to convey in his oracular 
exposition, which, for its vagueness, may be com- 
pared with the cryptic allusion to two Divine Powers 
at the end of the sixth letter. 
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B 


TlAdrwv Acovvcia ed mpdrrew. 


“Heovoa “Apxedypiov ort ad hye Xpivae rept 
ood pa povov éue jovxtav dyew dAda, Kat Tovs 
ejovs emuTndetous TOU Pradpov TL TroLelv i) Aéyew 
Tepe ood: Aiwva be povov e€aiperov trovel. obTos 

C be 6 Adyos onmaiver, to Aiwva é€aiperov civas, 
ort ovK dpxw eyo TOV eucy emuTndetwnv el ‘yap 
WpXov eye ore Tov Te dd\Awy Kal oot xat Aliwvos, 
metw av Hp Hyer? re Taow ayabd tots TE d.AAous 
"EAAnow, ws eye Pn. vov oe peyas eyo else 
€LQUTOV TapeX cov TO Eu oye ETOMEVOV. Kal 
Tatra Adyw wes ovx dyves Tb “Kpartarodgu Kat 
Tlodvgévou Tpos oe etpnKoTw, av dact Aéyew 

D tov érepov ore aKovOL ‘Odvpmriact ToM av TWvay 
TOV per” E00 ve KAKI YO POUVT OV. lows yap 
ogdrepov e100 GKOVEL' eyo pev yap ovK _RKOUGG.. 
xe? d€, WS éjL0l doxe?, odTwot ce mrovelv Tob Aourrod, 
OTav TL ToLobrov Adyn Tis TeEpL Tpav TWOs, Vpap~ 
para meuNpayra ee epéabau eye yap Tradnb7 
déyew ovre SKvyjow ovdre aicyvvoduas. 

1 quiy MSS.: duly Zur. 


1 A disciple of Archytas of Tarentum, the Pythagorean, 
scientist ; ef. Epp. iii. 319 4; vii. $39 a, 349 v. 

2 Cf. Ep. vii. 347 c. 

* This closely resembles Laws 835 c (with pédvos for uéyas). 
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I near from Archedemus?! that you think that not 
only I myself should keep quiet but my friends also 
from doing or saying anything bad about you; and 
that “ you except Dion only.”’? Now your saying 
this, that Dion is excepted, implies that I have no 
control over my friends; for had I had this control 
over you and Dion, as well as the rest, more blessings 
would have come to us all and to the rest of the 
Greeks also, as I affirm. But as it is, my greatness 
consists in making myself follow my own instructions.® 
However, I do not say this as though what Cratistolus 
and Polyxenus “ have told you is to be trusted ; for 
it is said that one of these men declares that at 
Olympia® he heard quite a number of my com- 
panions maligning you. No doubt his hearing is 
more acute than mine ; for I certainly heard no such 
thing. For the future, whenever anyone makes such 
a statement about any of us, what you ought, I 
think, to do is to send me a letter of inquiry ; for I 
shall tell the truth without scruple or shame. 

4 Polyxenus was a Sophist and a disciple of Bryson of 
Megara, cf. 314 p, and Ep. xiii. 360 c. Of Cratistolus nothing 
further is known. 


5 Probably the Olympic Festival of 364 8.c. (not 360 B.c. 
as in Ep. vii. 350 B); see the Prefatory Note. 
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"Eyot be 57) Kal col Ta, mpos GAAjAous ovTWwot 
Tuyxaver éxovra.” ovre avrot ayvares cope ovddevi 
“EM gvev ws ros «imety, ove 7 ovvovaia pay 
ouyaran. Bn AavOavérw Sé€ oe drt 08° eis TOV 
ETELTO. Xpovov ouynOnoerat: ToGoUToL ot Trapo.~ 
dedeypevor eiolv aura, ATE OUK ohtyny yeyernpevny 
ovo Hpéeua. Th obv 67 AEéyw vouve; €p® aveabev 
ap&duevos. mépuKe Evvvevar els TAUTO dpornois 
re Kal Svvayis peyddAyn, Kat tatr dAAnd’ del 
dubeer Kal Cntet Kal Evyyiyverau errevra Kal ot 
avOpwrot yaipovor mept TovTwy avrot Te Siadreyd- 
pevot Kal GAAwY aKovovres év re idiats Evvovatats 
kal év rats mowujoeow: otov Kat mept ‘lépwvos érav 
Siaréywrrat avOpwrot cat Ilavoaviov rod Aa- 
Kedatpoviov, yaipovor Tv Xiuwvidov Evvovotav 
mapapepovres, a TE Empate Kal elie mpds avrovs: 
Kat ITepiavd pov TOV Kopivivov Kal Oarjv TOV 
MiAjovov Dpvely ciwJacw dua, Kab Ilepurdca Kat 
“Avagayopay, Kab Kpotcov aé Kal Loheve, ws 
cogovs Kat Kipov as Suvdorny. Kaul 67 Tabdra 
PYyLOUJLEVOL OL TrOLNTAL Kpéovra, pev Kat Teipeciay 
ouvdyouct, TLoAvevdov d€ Kal Mivw , “Ayopeuvova 
dé kat Néoropa Kat ’Odvocda Kai TaAapjdn. as 
O° enol OoKEl, Kal IT poynfec. Au ravrn 7 Gvvityov 
ob mpArot dvOpurroe. rovtwy Se TOUS peev els 
dtagopay, Tovs 8° eis Pidlay adAjjAots idvTas, Tos 

1 rorotro. H. Richards: roofro: mss., Zur. 

1 Hiero, the elder, was tyrant of Gela and Syracuse 485— 
467 s.c. Pausanias defeated the Persians at Plataea 479 3.c. 
Simonides of Ceos was a famous lyric poet. 

* Periander was tyrant of Corinth; Thales the first of 


the Ionian philosophers; Pericles the famous Athenian 
statesman; Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae, the philosopher ; 
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Now as for you and me, the relation in which we 
stand towards each other is really this. There is not 
a single Greek, one may say, to whom we are un- 
known, and our intercourse is a matter of common 
talk ; and you may be sure of this, that it will be 
common talk also in days to come, because so many 
have heard tell of it owing to its duration and its 
publicity. What, now, is the point of this remark ? 
I will go back to the beginning and tell you. It is 
natural for wisdom and great power to come together, 
and they are for ever pursuing and seeking each 
other and consorting together. Moreover, these are 
qualities which people delight in discussing them- 
selves in private conversation and hearing others 
discuss in their poems. For example, when men 
talk about Hiero1 or about Pausanias the Lace- 
daemonian they delight to bring in their meeting 
with Simonides and what he did and said to them ; 
and they are wont to harp on Periander of Corinth 
and Thales of Miletus, and on Pericles and Anax- 
agoras, and on Creesus also and Solon as wise men 
with Cyrus as potentate.2. The poets, too, follow 
their example, and bring together Creon and Tiresias, 
Polyeidus and Minos, Agamemnon and Nestor, 
Odysseus and Palamedes? ; and so it was, I suppose, 
that the earliest men also brought together Pro- 
metheus and Zeus. And of these some were—as the 
poets tell—at feud with each other, and others were 


Croesus, king of Lydia, famed for his wealth; Solon, the 
Athenian legislator ; Cyrus, the Persian king, who overthrew 
Croesus. 

% Creon and Tiresias are characters in Sophocles’ Oed. Tyr. 
and Antig.; Polyeidus and Minos in Eurip. Polyeidus ; the 
rest in Homer; Aeschylus, in Prom. Vinct., tells us about 
Zeus and Prometheus. 
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be TOTE pLev Eis pidiar, Tote 8 eis dtadhopay, Kal TA 
peev dpovooivras, Ta d€ Stahepopévouvs adovor. 

ITévra on) Tara Aéyen 765 BovAdpevos evdeita- 
ofa, ore ovK emetB av jyets TEAEVTHOW LEV Kal of 
Adyou ot mept pay adray ceovyjoovra, aor 
emuynehnT ov adbray éoriv. avaykn yap, ws EouKe, 
pedew ety Kab Tob e7reiTa Xpovov, émeloy) Kal 
Tuyxdvove. Kara Twa pvow ot pev avOparro8u- 
d€oTaTo. ovdev ppovrilovres avrod, ob 5 eTLELKE~ 
oraro. av mowobvres GTWS Gv Eis TOV ETrEeLTA, YPOVOV 
ed akotvawow. 6 51) Kal éyw TEKUTpLOY ToLotmaL 
ore éore Tis atofnots Tots tebvedou TOV evddde- 
oui yap BeArvoran wuyat pavrevovT au Tadro, OvTWS 
eXetv, ai d€ woyOnpératar ov Pace, KUPLOTEPA 5€ 
Ta TOV Bete dvb piv pavredpara 7 To, Tov En. 

Ola 5° eywye Tots eumpoaer, mrept av rAéyw, 
eb efety avrots erravopldcacbas TAS avTaV ovv- 
ovoias, TAVvU ay omTovoacaL BoTE BeArion Aéyeotar 
mrept avTav 7 viv. TotTo ouv giely eTL OvV be6 
etrrety éfeaTw, €b TL apa pn KaA@s Trémpakret Kata 
THY eumpooter cuvovotay, erravopldcacbat Kau 
epyy Kat Adyw* Tept yap pudrocogiay pnyet eyo) 
THY didn Guvny Sogav eceabat Kat Adyou" cov pev 
dvTeov eTTLELK DY Berri, pavhwv d€ TobvavTiov. 
Kat TOL WEpl TOUTOU jets emyreAovpievor ovodev 
dv edvoeBéotepov mpdrrouev, o0d apedodvtes 
doeBeorepov. 

‘Qs 67) det yiyveodat, Kal TO OtKaLov i) EXEL, eya 
dpdaow. RAVov éyw eis Luxedlay dd€av Exwv aodd 

1 nal Aé-yor Mss.: om. Zur. 


- re question is also alluded to in Menez. 248 c, Apol. 
40 c ff. 
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TOV év pirogogia. Suapepen, Bovadcevos be ear 
eis Lupaxovoas ouppaptrupa AaPety oe, iva oy 
pot TYL@To diAocodia Kat mapa TH mAHOeEr. 
totro 8 otk evayés pow améBn. to 8° airvov od 
héyw Strep av troAXot etzrovev, GAN’ Gru edaivov od 
mavy ol muoTEve ov, adAN gue pév mws dimro~ 
mrepspaoba edéAcu, € ETEpous be perarempacbae, Kal 
Cnreiv TO mpeyya. Tt 70 epov €OTLW, ATLOTOV, WS 
€uol Soke. Kal ot émt trovtois Bod@vrTes moAdoi 
joav, Aéyovres ws od euod ev KaramredpovyKas, 
dAva dé eorovoaKas. Tabra 57) SiaBeBonrar. 

“O be pero, radra, Sucacov € ore trovely, dove, iva 
got Kal drroxpivwuat 6 od epwrGs, TOS xXpt) exew 
éue Kal o€ Tpds dMxjAous. Ei pev oAws pirocodias 
Karameppovnkas, edv Xatpew: ei O€ Tap érépov 
aKnKoas 7 avros Bedriova evpyKas TOV Trop" euol, 
éxeiva’ Tiwas et 8° dpa Ta Tap Aud oo. apéoKer, 
TYLMTEOY Kal eue pddtora. viv ov, womep Kab 
ef a.pXAs ov Kabnyod, epopat d¢ eye: TULC LEVOS 


C pev yap b70 cou Teynow o€, ay) TYLCLEDOS de 


njovytav d&w. Ere dé ov pev eve TYL@v Kal TovTov 
Kalyyoupevos dtAocodiav dogets TYyLdv, Kat avTO 
ToUTO OTL Sueoxomens Kal Movs" mpos mroMAay 
evdogiay oo otces ws dirooddw dvi éya Sé oé 
TYLOVY pn TYL@vTa mAocbrov dd€w Oavyalew Te 
Kat duke, TodTo O° iopev OTe Tapa maow dvoya 


1 Gddous Mss.: ddAAws Zur. 





1 A most un-Platonic sentiment: contrast Rep. 493 x ff., 
and 314 «a below. 

2 For Dionysius as a philosopher cf. Ep. vii. 345 8; and 
for the discussion of honour and dishonour as between D. 
and P. ef. Ep. vii. 345 g, 350 c. 
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the most eminent of those engaged in philosophy ; 
and I desired, on my arrival in Syracuse, to gain your 
testimony as well, in order that I might get philosophy 
held in honour even by the multitude. In this, 
however, I was disappointed. But the reason I give 
for this is not that which is commonly given ; rather 
it was because you showed that you did not fully 
trust me but wished rather to get rid of me somehow 
and invite others in my place; and owing, as I 
believe, to your distrust of me, you showed yourself 
inquisitive as to what my business was. Thereupon 
it was proclaimed aloud by many that you utterly 
despised me and were devoted to other affairs. This 
certainly was the story noised abroad. 

And now I will tell you what it is right to do after 
this, that so I may reply also to your question how 
you and I ought to behave towards each other. If 
you altogether despise philosophy, leave it alone. 
If, again, you have been taught by someone else or 
have yourself invented better doctrines than mine, 
hold them in honour.2 But if you are contented 
with my doctrines, then you should hold me also in 
special honour. So now, just as at the beginning, 
do you lead the way and I will follow. If I am 
honoured By you, I will honour you ; but if I am not 
honoured I will keep to myself. Moreover, if you 
honour me and take the lead in so doing, you will 
be thought to be honouring philosophy ; and the 
very fact that you have studied other systems as well 
will gain you the credit, in the eyes of many, of 
being a philosopher yourself. But if I honour you, 
while you do not honour me, I shall be deemed to 
be a man who worships and pursues after wealth ; 
and. to such conduct everyone, we know, gives a bad 
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od Kaddv éyet. ws 8° ev Kedadaiw eizretv, cod pev 
TLL@VTOS dpuporepors Koos, E00 d€ dvevdos 
D go sa Tepe [Lev ovv TOUTwY Tabra. 

To 5€ odatpiov otk dp8ds é Exel” Sn Adoer d€ Got 
’"Apyédnptos, emrevdav €Abyn. Kai 57) Kat wept Todd, 
6 TovTov Tyudtepdv T éorTt Kat Oeidrepov, Kal 
para ofddp’ atT@ SynAwréov, trép od od méropdas 
amopovpevos. dys yap 6) KaTa TOV éxelvov Adyov 
ody tKavds amodedetyOai cor mept Tijs Tob ) mparov 
pucews. ppaoréov 57 cow du’ aivey nav, iy? av Tt 
v7) déAros  wWovTov H Yyhs ev mruxais 7iBn, 6 
avayvovs pi) yO. ade yap Exel. mept Tov 

E mavrwy Baowéa mavr éort Kaul éxeivou €veka, 
TaVvTa, Kal €KEelvo aiTioy amdvTwy tov Kaddv. 
Sevrepov dé mept Ta SevTEpa, Kab Tpirov mrépt TO. 
tTpiTa. 7 ov dvOpeomrivn puxy mepl avdrd. _Opeyerat 
pabety mol’ arra cor, Prerrovoa eis TA QUTAS OVYy- 

313 yer}, dv oddev ixavds exer. rod 87 Baorréws 
rept Kal Wy elrov, oddev os ToLobiroy. TO 5n 
peta TOTO 1 yon) dnow: adda srotév Tt LAY; 
Toor” coTly, a Tat Avovuciov Kat Awpidos, 6 
epornua é TavTwy atriov €OTt KaKay, pGMov dé 
a mept TovTov wodis év TH wbuyh evyyepbouern, nv 
el Ly Tus eLatpeOjoerat, THS GAnGetas GvTws od pH 
OTE TUX. 

Lv d€ TOUTO Tpos Ewe ev TH KATwW dO Tals 
dadvais adtos edyaa éevvevonkévar Kat elvat cov 


» 


v 


1 Apparently some form of orrery, devised to illustrate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies; ef. Cicero, De Rep. i. 14; 
De nat. deor, ii. 34. 

; For this phrase ¢f. Laws 886 c. The explanation of “ the 
Three ”’ (principles) which follows is a piece of wanton mys- 
tification, of which it is impossible to suppose that Plata 
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name. So, to sum it all up, if you pay the honour, it 
will be a credit to both of us, but if I pay it a disgrace 
to both. So much, then, about this subject. 

As to the globe,! there is something wrong with 
it; and Archedemus will point it out to you when 
he arrives. There is also another matter—much more 
valuable and divine than the globe—which he most 
certainly must explain, as you were puzzled about 
it when you sent him. For, according to his report, 
you say that you have not had a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the doctrine concerning the nature of “ the 
First.”” 2 Now I must expound it to you in a riddling 
way in order that, should the tablet come to any 
harm “ in folds of ocean or of earth,” he that readeth 
may not understand. 

The matter stands thus: Related to the King of 
All are all things, and for his sake they are, and of 
all things fair He is the cause. And related to the 
Second are the second things; and related to the 
Third the third. About these, then, the human soul 
strives_to learn, looking to the things that are akin 
to itself, whereof none is fully perfect. But as to 
the King and the objects I have mentioned, they are 
of quite different quality. In the next place the soul 
inquires—“ Well then, what quality have they?” 
But the cause of all the mischief, O son of Dionysius 
and Doris, lies in this very question, or rather in the 
travail which this question creates in the soul; and 
unless a man delivers himself from this he will never 
really attain the truth. 

You, however, declared to me in the garden, under 
the laurels, that you had formed this notion yourself 


could ever have been guilty. For attempts to solve “ the 
riddle ” see Prefatory Note. 
ALL 
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Bevpnua. Kal éya elmov ott tobro ef daivourd cou 
ouTws Exe, ToAADy ay eins AOywv Ewe arroAcAUKdS. 
ov pay dAAw ve mor env EVTETUXTKEVOL tooo 
evpnKort, aMG. 1 1) moAy peor mpaypareto, mrepl Toor 
cin. od dé tows peev d.xovoas TOU, Taxa 5° dv 
Qeia poipa Kata TotO’ épynoas, émerta adrod tas 
amodetEes ws exwv BeBaiws ov Karédnoas, GAN’ 
arres oot’ Toré ev ovTw, ToTe 5é AAAws aeEpt TO 
pavralopevor, TO de otd& éoTt Tovobrov. Kal 

C Tobro od ool povep yeyovev, av &d tobe pndeva 
TuTOTE pov TO m™pOTov dKxovoavra éyew dAdws 
Tos H ovTw Kat’ apxds, Kat 6 pev mrciw Exwv 
ampaynata, 6 S€ eAdtTw pdoyis amadAdrrovTat, 
ayedov dé oddels oniya.. 

Todresy 87) yeyovoroy Kaul exovrwy otrw, oyedov 
Kara THY epayy dd€av edpycapev é ov eméoretdas, 
omws det ™pos _adndous nds exew. é7ret yap 
Bacavilers atra Cuyyryvopevos TE aMors Kab 

D mapalecdwevos Tapa Ta TOV aM Kat avTa Kab” 
atta, vov cot Tabra TE, El adn Ons 7 Béoavos, 
mpoopaerat, Kat otiKetos TovToits TE Kal uty 
ECE. 

Ias obv avra T” Eorat Kal mavra d eipyKapev; 
TOV “Apxéednov vov Te opblds emoinoas Temas, 
Kal TO Aounor, emevdav eAGn mpos oé Kal darayyethy 
Ta Tap é€uod, pera Taira tows GAAat oe azopiat 


1 drre co. Burnet: drrico: mss.: drreis Zur. 
2 gird 7 some MSS.: ov rar best mss., Zur. 


Se euniaiiaietaaienameaen 


1 This phrase echoes Theaet. 188 c. 

2 There are echoes here of Afeno 97 & ff., 100 a, and Theaet. 
1514 ff, Cf. also Ep. vii, 340 B, 343 c, 344 B, 
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and that it was a discovery of your own ; and J made 
answer that if it was plain to you that this was so, 
you would have saved me from a long discourse.* 
I said, however, that I had never met with any other 
person who had made this discovery ; on the contrary 
most of the trouble I had was about this very problem. 
So then, after you had either, as is probable, got the 
true solution from someone else, or had possibly (by 
Heaven’s favour) hit on it yourself, you fancied you 
had a firm grip on the proofs of it, and so you omitted 
to make them fast; thus your view of the truth 
sways now this way, now that, round about the 
apparent object ; whereas the true object is wholly 
different.2, Nor are you alone in this experience ; 
on the contrary, there has never yet been anyone, 
I assure you, who has not suffered the same confusion 
at the beginning, when he first learnt this doctrine 
from me; and they all overcome it with difficulty, 
one man having more trouble and another less, but 
scarcely a single one of them escapes with but little. 

So now that this has occurred, and things are in 
this state, we have pretty well found an answer, as 
I think, to the question how we ought to behave 
towards each other. For seeing that you are testing 
my doctrines both by attending the lectures of other 
teachers and by examining my teaching side by side 
with theirs, as well as by itself, then, if the test you 
make is a true one, not only will these doctrines 
implant themselves now in your mind, but you also 
will be devoted both to them and to us. 

How, then, will this, and all that I have said, be 
brought to pass ? You have done right now in sending 
Archedemus ; and in the future also, after he returns 
to you and reports my answer, you will probably be 
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Anjpovrar. méupes odv abbis, dv dpOds Bovredy, 
map eue Tov “Apyédnuorv, 6 8 éumopevodpevos H&er 

E wad: kat tobro dav bis 7} Tpls wowjons Kat Baca- 
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dv et py Ta viv’ dmopovpeva moAD cou Siolce 1 
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orépav. 

314 EvAaBod pévrow py mote éxméon Tatra eis 
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dokel, ovK éoTt TOUTWY mpdos TOvs ToAAOds KaTa~ 
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trodAaxis 5€ Aeyomeva Kal det dxovdmeva Kal ToAAd 
ern poyls, womep xpvaods, éxKabaiperat pera 
mohAfs mpaypareias. 8 8€ Oavuacroy adbrod 
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B axnkoores Kat aAciovs, Suvarot pev wabetv, Svvarot 
dé pvnuovetcor Kal Bacavicavres mdvry mévTws 
Kpivat, yepovres 70n Kal ov« éAdrTw TplidKoVTA 
érdv aknkodtes, ot viv dpti odiot dact ta peév 
ToTe amiororata Sdfavra eivas viv muorétara Kal 
evapyéotara dhaivecbas, & Sé rére miordétata, viv 
Tovvaytiov. mpos Tabr’ otv oKomdéy edAaBod pur} 
MOTE Got peTanedjon Tav viv dvakins éxmecdvrwy. 
peyiorn b€ dvdaky 7d py) ypddew Grd’ expav- 

1 yy Mss.: ply Zur. 
2 pov some mss.: ra vov other mss., Zur. 








* A Pythagorean touch, ef. Horace’s ‘“ odi profanum 
volgus et arceo.”’ 


2 This would make Plato’s teaching go back to 393 z.c., 
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beset later on with fresh perplexities. Then, if you 
are rightly advised, you will send Archedemus back 
to me, and he with his cargo will return to you again. 
And if you do this twice or thrice, and fully test the 
doctrines I send you, I shall be surprised if your 
present difficulties do not assume quite a new aspect. 
Do you, therefore, act so, and with confidence ; for 
there is no merchandise more fair than this or dearer 
to Heaven which you can ever dispatch or Arche- 
demus transport. 

Beware, however, lest these doctrines be ever 
divulzed to uneducated people.t For there are 
hardly any doctrines, I believe, which sound more 
absurd than these to the vulgar, or, on the other 
hand, more admirable and inspired to men of fine 
disposition. For it is through being repeated and 
listened to frequently for many years that these 
doctrines are refined at length, like gold, with pro- 
longed labour. But listen now to the most remark- 
able result of all. Quite a number of men there are 
who haye listened to these doctrines—men capable 
of learning and capable also of holding them in mind 
and judging them by all sorts of tests—and who have 
been hearers of mine for no less than thirty years ? 
and are now quite old; and these men now declare 
that the doctrines that they once held to be most 
incredible appear to them now the most credible, 
and what they then held most credible now appears 
the opposite. So, bearing this in mind, have a care 
lest one day you should repent of what has now been 
divulged improperly. The greatest safeguard is to 
avoid writing and to learn by heart; for it is not 


i.¢. five or six years before he founded the Academy—which 
seems improbable. 
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C Odvew: od yap gore Ta ypadevta pr odK éexzrecety. 
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1 adeins Hermann: addins mss., Zur. 





1 This curious statement seems based on Ep. vii. 341 c, 
combined perhaps with an allusion to the Parmenides. 

2 A contemporary Sophist. 

3 A physician at the court of Dionysius. 
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possible that what is written down should not get 
divulged. For this reason I myself have never yet 
written anything on these subjects, and no treatise 
by Plato exists or will exist, but those which now 
bear his name belong to a Socrates become fair and 
young.’ Fare thee well, and give me credence ; and 
now, to begin with, read this letter over repeatedly 
and then burn it up. 

So much, then, for that. You were surprised at 
my sending Polyxenus to you; but now as of old 
I repeat the same statement about Lycophron ? also 
and the others you have with you, that, as respects 
dialectic, you are far superior to them all both in 
natural intelligence and in argumentative ability ; 
and I maintain that if any of them is beaten in 
argument, this defeat is not voluntary, as some 
imagine, but involuntary. All the same, it appears 
that you treat them with the greatest consideration 
and make them presents. So much, then, about 
these men: too much, indeed, about such as they ! 

As for Philistion,? if you are making use of him 
yourself by all means do so; but if not, lend him if 
possible to Speusippus * and send him home. Speus- 
ippus, too, begs you to do so; and Philistion also 
promised me, that, if you would release him, he 
would gladly come to Athens. Many thanks for 
releasing the man in the stone-quarries; and my 
request with regard to his household and Hegesippus, 
the son of Ariston,® is no hard matter; for in your 


4 Plato’s nephew, who succeeded him as head of the 
Academy. If, as seems probable, S. was unknown to D. 
until he went to Sicily with Plato in 361 s.c., this request 
seems strange. : 

> Nothing further is known of any of the persons here 
mentioned. 
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éxeivous Kal od atobn, pn émirpépew. Kal zept 
315 AvotxAeidov tradAnBes elmetv d&vov' pdvos yap TOv 
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\ “~ “~ \ > A } > ? > + 
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Twv dLaTeAet. 
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letter you said that should anyone wrong him or 
them and you come to know of it you would not 
allow it. It is proper for me also to say what is true 
about Lysicleides ; for of all those who have come to 
Athens from Sicily he is the only one who has not 
misrepresented your association with me; on the 
contrary, he always speaks nicely about past events 
and puts the best construction on them. 
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Prefatory Note.—This letter begins with a piece of 
moralizing on the propriety or otherwise of com- 
mencing a letter by “ wishing joy” to the person 
addressed; Plato’s custom rather being to “‘ wish 
well-doing ” to his friends. He then proceeds to 
complain that Dionysius has been spreading slanders 
about him by saying that it was Plato who had pre- 
vented him from carrying out the reforms he had 
always had in mind—namely, converting the tyranny 
at Syracuse into a constitutional monarchy and 
planting settlers in the Greek cities of Sicily. Other 
slanders, also, havesbeen going about to the effect 
that all°that was wrong in the administration of 
Dionysius was due to the mischievous interference 
and influence of Plato. The twofold charge calls for 
a twofold defence. This takes the form of a sum- 
mary of Plato’s objects and activities in connexion 
with Syracusan affairs. In the first instance he went 
to Syracuse because of his interest in Dion, and when 
Dion was exiled he ceased to take part in Sicilian 
politics, except for attempting to reconcile Dionysius 
and Dion, and returned to Athens. The reason for 
his next visit was that Dionysius had made it a con- 
dition of his coming to terms with Dion, and that all 
his friends urged him to go to Syracuse. He did his 
duty as a friend in going, but the journey turned 
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out as fruitless as he himself expected. Though he 
did all he could in the interests of Dion, Dionysius 
kept constantly putting him off with promises he had 
no intention of keeping, while he was making away 
with Dion’s property in Sicily. At first by his 
promises he induced Plato to prolong his stay, and 
then he turned round and accused him of making 
plots against the tyranny, so as to scare him away. 
Thus the result of Plato’s loyalty to Dion was that 
he incurred the enmity of the tyrant. This narrative 
of events is sufficient to dispose of the charge 
that Plato was responsible for the political acts of 
Dionysius. 

The other charge, that Plato had stood in the way 
of the reforms proposed by Dionysius, is refuted by 
recalling a conversation they had in the presence of 
witnesses. And Plato concludes by affirming that 
these still form part of the policy he recommends, 
and bidding Dionysius take back his false charge 
and “ sing a palinode.”’ ; 

It is clear that this letter, if written by Plato, 
belongs to a time subsequent to his third Syracusan 
visit, z.e. after 360 B.c.; and the tone of it seems 
rather to point to a date after Dion’s successful 
attempt to establish himself in Sicily in 357 B.c. It 
reads like an “ open” rather than a private letter, 
in fact a political manifesto intended to support Dion 
in his policy of political reform. 

But it may well be doubted whether this letter 
is authentic. The preamble, to begin with, is sus- 
piciously like the work of a sophistical rhetor of a 
later age. There are significant resemblances be- 
tween the plan of the letter, with its twofold defence 
against earlier and more recent accusations, and the 
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plan of the Apology in which Socrates replies to two 
sets of accusers. Further, there are many obvious 
parallels between this letter and the seventh letter 
which suggest that the writer of the former was 
borrowing from the latter; for if either letter is 
really Plato’s, it is more likely to be the seventh than 
the third. 
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1 ufrt Burnet: ot: (om. 6y) Mss.: wh Ore Zur. 





1 This discussion of the proper form of address is sus- 
piciously like Charm. 164 p. 
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‘“Praro to Dionysius wishes Joy!” If I wrote 
thus, should I be hitting on the best mode of address ? 
Or rather, by writing, according to my custom, 
‘Wishes well-doing,” this being my usual mode of 
address, in my letters to my friends ? You, indeed,— 
as was reported by the spectators then present— 
addressed even the God himself at Delphi in this 
same flattering phrase, and wrote, as they say, this 
verse— 


I wish thee joy! And may’st thou always keep 
The tyrant’s life a life of pleasantness. 


9 

But as for me, I would not call upon a man, and 
much less a god, and bid him enjoy himself—a god, 
because I would be imposing a task contrary to his 
nature (since the Deity has his abode far beyond 
pleasure or pain),—nor yet a manj;because pleasure 
and pain generate mischief for the most part, since 
they breed in the soul mental sloth and forgetfulness 
and witlessness and insolence.¥’ Let such, then, be 
my declaration regarding the mode of address ; and 
you, when you read it, accept it in what sense you 
please. 

It is stated by not a few that you related to some 
of the ambassadors at your Court, that upon one 
occasion I heard you speaking of your intention to 
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axovoas éya péddovros tas Te ‘EAAnvidas mdAets 
év LukeAia oikilew Kal Lupakovoious émixoudicar, 
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dre Te MS. COrr.: Ory Mss., Zur. 
2 ra mwepl MSS.: mwepi ra Zur. 


1 To be identified, possibly, with the Sicilian historian 
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occupy the Greek cities in Italy and to relieve the 
Syracusans by changing the government to a mon- 
archy instead of a tyranny, and at that time (as you 
assert) I stopped you from doing so, although you 
were most eager to do it, whereas now I am urging 
Dion to do precisely the same thing ; and thus we 
are robbing you of your empire by means of your 
own plans. Whether you derive any benefit from 
this talk you know best yourself, but you certainly 
wrong me by saying what is contrary to the fact. 
For of false accusation I have had enough from 
Philistides 1 and many others who accused me to the 
mercenaries and to the Syracusan populace because 
I stayed in the acropolis; and the people outside, 
whenever a mistake occurred, ascribed it entirely to 
me, alleging that you obeyed me in all things. But 
you yourself know for certain that I willingly took 
part in some few of your political acts at the first, 
when I thought that I was doing some good by it ; 
and that I gave 4 fair amount of attention to the 
Preludes of the laws,” besides other small matters, 
apart from the additions in writing made by you or 
anyone else—for I am told that some of you after- 
wards revised my Preludes ; but no doubt the several 
contributions will be evident to those who are com- 
petent to appreciate my style. 

Well then, as I said just now, what I need is not 
any further accusation to the Syracusans, or any 
others there may be who believe your story, but 
much rather a defence not only against the previous 
false accusations, but also against the graver and 
more violent accusation which is now being concocted 


Philistus, exiled by Dionysius I. and subsequently restored 
to favour (cf. Plutarch, Dion, c. 19). 2 Cf. Laws 722 v ff. 
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to follow it. Against the two accusations J must 
necessarily make a twofold defence—stating, firstly, 
that I reasonably avoided sharing in your political 
transactions ; and, secondly, that neither the advice 
was mine, nor yet the hindrance you alleged,—when 
you said that I had stopped you when you proposed 
to plant colonists in the Greek cities. So, listen 
first to the origin of the first of the accusations I 
have mentioned. 

It was on your invitation and Dion’s that I came 
to Syracuse. Dion was a tried comrade of mine and 
a guest-friend of old standing, and he was a man of 
staid middle age,—qualities that are specially re- 
quired by men who possess even a particle of sense 
when they intend to advise concerning affairs so 
important as yours then were. You, on the other 
hand, were extremely young, and in your case I was 
quite without experience of those points regarding 
which experience was required, as I was totally 
unacquainted with you. Thereafter, some man or 
god or chance, with your assistance, cast out Dion, 
and yéu were left alone. Do you suppose, then, that 
I took any part with you in your political acts, when 
I had lost my wise partner and saw the unwise one 
left behind in the company of a crowd of evil men, 
not ruling himself, but being ruled by men of that 
sort, while fancying himself the ruler? In these 
circumstances what ought I to have done? Was I 
not bound to do as I did,—to bid farewell for the 
future to politics, shunning the slanders which proceed 
from envy, and to use every endeavour to make you 
and Dion as friendly to each other as possible, 
separated though you were and at variance with 
each other? Yea, you yourself also are a witness of 
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1 Probably the war against the Lucanians. 
* For the events of Plato’s first visit cf. Ep. vii. 327 o ff, 
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this, that I have never yet ceased to strive for this 
very object. And it was agreed between us—although 
with difficulty—that I should sail home, since you 
were engaged in war,! and that, when peace was 
restored, Dion and I should go to Syracuse and that 
you should invite us. And that was how things took 
place as regards my first sojourn at Syracuse * and 
my safe return home again. 

But on the second occasion, when peace was 
restored, you did not keep to our agreement in the 
invitation you gave me but wrote that I should come 
alone, and stated that you would send for Dion later 
on. On this account I did not go; and, moreover, 
I was vexed also with Dion; for he was of opinion 
that it was better for me to go and to yield to your 
wishes. Subsequently, after a year’s interval, a 
trireme arrived with letters from you, and the first 
words written in the letters were to the effect that if 
I came I should find that Dion’s affairs would all 
proceed as I desired, but the opposite if I failed to 
come. And indeed I am ashamed to say how many 
letters came at that time from Italy and Sicily from 
you and from others on your account, or to how 
many of my friends and acquaintances they were 
addressed, all enjoining me to go and beseeching 
me to trust you entirely. It was the firm opinion of 
everyone, beginning with Dion, that it was my duty 
to make the voyage and not be faint-hearted. But 
I always made my age ® an excuse; and as for you, 
I kept assuring them that you would not be able to 
withstand those who slander us and desire that we 
should quarrel ; for I saw then, as I see now, that, 


338 a, 8; for those of the second visit, Ep. vii. 338 B ff., 
345 c ff. 8 In 361 z.c. Plato was about 67. 
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as a rule, when great and exorbitant wealth is in the 
hands either of private citizens or of monarchs, the 
greater it is, the greater and more numerous are the 
slanderers it breeds and the hordes of parasites and 
wastrels—than which there is no greater evil gener- 
ated by wealth or by the other privileges of power. 
Notwithstanding, I put aside all these considerations 
and went, resolving that none of my friends should 
lay it to my charge that owing to my lack of energy 
all their fortunes were ruined when they might have 
been saved from ruin. 

On my arrival—for you know, to be sure, all that 
subsequently took place—I, of course, requested, in 
accordance with the agreement in your letters, that 
you should, in the first place, recall Dion on terms of 
friendship—which terms I mentioned ; and if you had 
then yielded to this request, things would probably 
have turned out better than they have done now 
both for you and Syracuse and for the rest of Greece 
—that, at least, is my own intuitive belief. Next, I 
requested that Dién’s family should have possession 
of his property, instead of the distributors, whom 
you wot of, having the distribution of it. And 
further, I deemed it right that the revenue which 
was usually paid over to him year by year should 
be forwarded to him all the more, rather than all the 
less, because of my presence. None of these requests 
being granted, I asked leave to depart. Thereupon 
you kept urging me to stop for the year, declaring 
that you would sell all Dion’s property and send one 
half of the proceeds to Corinth and retain the other 
half for his son. And I could mention many other 
promises none of which you fulfilled ; but the number 
of them is so great that I cut it short. For when 
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1 ¢&éBaddes R. Hackforth: é&¢Bades mss., Zur. 
2 olov H. Richards: otec mss., Zur. 





* A leading Syracusan noble, supporter of Dion; of. Ep. 
iv. 320 g, vil. 348 8; Theodotes was a connexion of Hy. 
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you had sold all the goods, without Dion’s consent 
—though you had declared that without his consent 
you would not dispose of them—you put the coping- 
stone on all your promises, my admirable friend, in 
a most outrageous way: you invented a plan that 
was neither noble nor ingenious nor just nor profitable 
—namely, to scare me off from so much as seeking 
for the dispatch of the money, as being in ignorance 
of the events then going on. For when you sought 
to expel Heracleides 1—unjustly, as it seemed to the 
Syracusans as well as to myself—because I had 
joined with Theodotes and Eurybius in entreating 
you not to do so, you took this as an ample excuse, 
and asserted that it had long been plain to you that 
I paid no regard to you, but only to Dion and Dion’s 
friends and connexions, and now that Theodotes and 
Heracleides, who were Dion’s connexions, were the 
subjects of accusations, I was using every means to 
prevent their paying the just penalty. 

Such, then, was the course of events as regards our 
association in political affairs. And if you perceived 
any other estrangement in my attitude towards you, 
you may reasonably suppose that that was the way in 
which all these things took place. Nor need you 
be surprised ; for I should justly be accounted base 
by any man of sense had I been influenced by the 
greatness of your power to betray my old and 
intimate guest-friend—a man, to say the least, in 
no wise inferior to you—when, because of you, he 
was in distress, and to prefer you, the man who did 
the wrong, and to do everything just as you bade 
me—for filthy lucre’s sake, obviously ; for to this, 
and nothing else, men would have ascribed this 
change of front in me, if I had changed. Well, then, 
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1 4.¢. quarrelling. Cf. Rep. 566 A; Phaedr. 241 c, D; 


Laws 906 v. 2 Cf. Ep. ii. 310 B. 
8 Cf. Hp. xiii. 363 pv. For “in the garden” ef. Lp. ii. 
313 a. 
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it was the fact that things took this course, owing 
to you, which produced this wolf-love + and want of 
fellowship between you and me. 

Practically continuous with the statement made 
just now there comes, I find, that other statement 
against which, as I said, I have to make my second 
defence. Consider now and pay the closest attention, 
in case I seem to you to be lying at all and not 
speaking the truth. I affirm that when Archedemus 2 
and Aristocritus ? were with us in the garden, some 
twenty days before I departed home from Syracuse, 
you made the same complaint against me that you 
are making now—that I cared more for Heracleides 
and for all the rest than for you. And in the presence 
of those men you asked me whether I remembered 
bidding you, when I first arrived, to plant settlers in 
the Greek cities. I granted you that I did remember, 
and that I still believed that this was the best policy. 
But, Dionysius, I must also repeat, the next observa- 
tion that was made on this occasion. For I asked 
you whether this and this only was what I advised, 
or something else besides ; and you made answer to 
me in a most indignant and most mocking tone, as 
you supposed—and consequently the object of your 
mockery then has now turned out a reality instead 
of a dream*; for you said with a very artificial 
laugh, if my memory serves me—‘ You bade me be 
educated before I did all these things or else not do 
them.” I replied that your memory was excellent. 
You then said—‘‘ Did you mean educated in land- 
measuring or what?” But I refrained from making 

4 This seems to mean that Plato’s scheme of education, 
scoffed at by Dionysius, was the secret of Dion’s success— 


the “ dream” of the “ philosopher-king ” being realized in 
his person. 
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1 perdoryde MS, Corr.: weracryioe Zur. (-cn MSs.). 
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the retort which it occurred to me to make, for I was 
alarmed about the homeward voyage I was hoping 
for, lest instead of having an open road I should 
find it shut, and all because of a short saying. 

Well then, the purpose of all I have said is this: 
do not slander me by declaring that I was hindering 
you from colonizing the Greek cities that were ruined 
by the barbarians, and from relieving the Syracusans 
by substituting a monarchy for a tyranny. For you 
could never bring any false accusation against me 
that was less appropriate than these ; and, moreover, 
in refutation of them I could bring still clearer 
statements—if any competent tribunal were any- 
where to be seen—showing that it was I who was 
urging you, and you who were refusing, to execute 
these plans. And, verily, it is easy to affirm frankly 
that these plans, if they had been executed, were 
the best both for you and the Syracusans, and for 
all the Siceliots. But, my friend, if you deny having 
said this, when you have said it, I am justified ; 
while if you confess it, you should further agree 
that Stesichorus! was a wise man, and imitate his 
palinode, and renounce the false for the true tale. 


1 A lyric poet, circa 600 8.c., said to have been struck 
blind for his attacks on the reputation of Helen of Troy, 
which he subsequently withdrew in his recantation (“ palin- 
ode’); of. Phaedr. 243 a, B. 
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Prefatory Note.—This letter belongs, ostensibly, to 
the same period as the Third, when Dion had already 
achieved some measure of success in his struggle for 
the mastery of Syracuse. The writer expresses his 
satisfaction at the progress of Dion’s cause; ad- 
monishes him and his followers that they must show 
by their deeds that they pay more than lip-service 
to virtue ; warns Dion, in particular, that the eyes 
of the world are upon him and that he must not 
become a prey to jealousy or arrogance. He also 
expresses a desire for reliable news of Sicilian affairs. 

This letter again, if it be Plato’s, may well be 
regarded as an open letter, intended to encourage 
Dion’s party, with a private postscript meant only 
for Dion’s eyes. But it contains nothing to convince 
us that it really was written by Plato. On the con- 
trary, we should hardly expect Plato to write in this 
style to Dion, with a mixture of flattery and reproof, 
and quoting for his admonition the ancient instances 
of Cyrus and Lycurgus, and comparing himself to a 
child clapping an actor, and urging Dion to become 
a men-pleaser and cultivate the arts of a popular 
demagogue. Moreover, Plato’s attitude, in thus 
publicly supporting Dion’s military efforts, is hardly 
compatible with the attitude he professes to adopt 
in Ep. vii. (350 c), even allowing for the interval 
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which separates, we may suppose, the two letters. 
Nor does it decrease our doubts when we find a 
close parallel to the sentence about actors being 
stimulated by the applause of children in the Evagoras 
of Isocrates (xxxii. 3). 

On the whole, then, it would seem that this is 
another epistolary composition of a later age falsely 
ascribed to Plato. 
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TlAdrwv Aiwy Xupaxociw «bd mpdrreww. 


320 Oiuor pev davepay elvat dua mavrds Tod ypdvou 
Thy eunv ampolvuiay mept Tas ocupuPeBnkvias 
mpagets, Kab OTe ToAAnY etyov rept adr&v omovdjy 
eis TO EvutrepavO var, odK aAAov Tivds Evera GAAov 

By Tis emt tots Kadots gtAoTimias: vouilw yap 
dixatoy elvat Tovs OvTas TH GAnOeia emieiKeis Kal 
mpatTovras Toladra tuyyavew SdEns THs mpoo- 
nkovons. T& pev ody eis TO Tapov adv bed 
eimrety exer KaA@s, Ta SE wept THV pwedAdvTwy 6 
Héytoros €oTW aywv. avdpeineev yap Kal TaxeEE 
Kat pwpn dteveycety Sdfevev dv Kat érépwy eival 
tivwv, adnbeia S€ Kal Sixaooyvyn Kai peyadro- 
mpeTreia Kal TH TWEpt wdvTa Tadra edoynpoovry, 

C £updain tus av tovs avrirotoupévovs Ta ToLadra 
TYyLay EiKOTwWS TOY AAAwY diadépewv. 

Niv ody dfAov peév eotw 6 réyw, avapipyvioKew 
dé Guws Sei Huds abrovds étt mpoojKe mwAdov 7 
Taldwrv Tov drwy avopwmwv diadépew tods oicba 
07) mov. avepods odv det Huds yevéobar dt éopev 





1 This refers to Dion’s military operations in Sicily in 
357 8.c., and perhaps later. 

2 The reference is to Dion’s plans for the political reforma- 
tion of Sicily. 
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EPISTLE IV 
PLATO TO DION OF SYRACUSE WISHES WELL DOING 


Ir has been plain, I believe, all along that I took a 
keen interest in the operations! that have been 
carried out, and that I was most anxious to see them 
finally completed. In this I was mainly prompted 
by my jealous regard for what is noble?; for I 
esteem it just that those who are truly virtuous, and 
who act accordingly, should achieve the reputation 
they deserve. Now for the present (God willing) 
affairs are going well; but it is in the future that the 
chief struggle lies. For while it might be thought 
that excellence in*courage and speed and strength 
might belong to various other men, everyone would 
agree that surpassing excellence in truth, justice, 
generosity and the outward exhibition of all these 
virtues naturally belongs to those who profess to 
hold them in honour. 

Now the point of this remark is plain; but none 
the less it is right that we should remind ourselves 
that it behoves certain persons (who these are of 
course you know) ? to surpass the rest of mankind 
as if they were less than children.* It is, therefore, 

3 The persons meant are Plato’s own pupils and Dion’s 
political supporters. 


4 For this (perhaps proverbial) phrase (cf. ‘‘ no better 
than a child ’’) cf. Phaedr. 279 a. 
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rowovrot oloimep dapév, aAAws Te Kal ézetd7) odv 
Oe@ elmety pddvov éorat. Trois pev yap aAdows 
ovppéBynkev avayKatov elvat mAavnOAvar aoddv 
Tomov, ef péAAovor yowohvat: 70 S€é viv bardpyov 
qepl o€ Tolotrév éoTw wore Tods &€ dmdons Ths 
oikoumevns, «6 Kal veavixwTepov é€oTw eimety, eis 
éva ToTov amoPAémew, Kal év ToUT@ pudAvoTa mpos 
cé. ws oty tmd TavTwY 6pwWpEvos TrapacKevdlou 
tov te AvKotpyov éxeivov apyatoy damodeifwv Kal 
tov Kipov Kat et tis aAAos mwzroTe edokev 7Oeu 
Kat moAureia dueveyKetv, GAAws te Kal érrevds) 


E moAAot Kal oxeddv amavres ot THdE A€yovow ws 


morAn éorw édmis avatpefévros Atovuciov sdia- 
hbaphva: ta mpdypata dia THY ov re Kat “Hpa- 
KAeioov Kat Meoddrov Kat TOv drwy yvwpipuwv 
} > ‘ ~ 
diroriiav. pddtora ev ody pndels etn ToLwotros: 
éav 8 apa Kal yiyvynTai Tis, od daivov iarpevwr, 
Kat mpdos To BéAtvotov Edfour’ av. 
i \ as , s \ 
Tatira 5é€ tows yedotdv oor ghaiverar eivat TO 
> \ 4 / \ 3 4 > > “ wo A A 
ewe A€yew- SudTt Kal avTOS ovK ayvoeis: ya dé 
Kat ev tots Gedtpois 6p@ Tovs aywrioTras bm THOV 
maidwy mapofvvopevous, uy Te 67 bd ye TOV 
pilwy, ovs av Tis olnTat peTa OTOVONS KaT’ eUvoLaV 
TmapakeAetecGar. viv odv adroit Te aywvrileabe Kai 
Hpty et Tou det emioréeAXere. 
‘ > ? / f v ¢ \ 
Ta 8 evidde mapamAnciws exer Kabdep Kal 
buadv mapdvrwy. emoré\ere 5€ Kai 6 Ti mé- 





1 For Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, cf. Ep. viii. 354 8; 
for Cyrus cf. Ep. ii. 311 a, Laws 693 v ff. 

2 See Fp. ii. 318 c note. 

> Cf. Isoer. Evag. 32. 3. 
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~ \ a“ 

Bmpaxrat duiv 7 mpatrovres TuyyaveTe, ws Hels 

mToAAa aKovovTes oddev topev. Kal vov émioroAal 

\ \ / A‘ ¢ 7 Lyd > 

mapa pev Meoddrov Kat ‘Hpakdrgcidou jKovow ets 

AMakedaipova Kat Alywav, tyets $€, Kaldrrep 

elpntat, moAAa aKovovres mapa’ TaY THdE oddev 

iopev. evOvpod dé Kal ore SoKels Tisly EvdceoTEepws 

Tob mpoonKovTos YepamevTiKos etvat’ uy ody Aav- 

Gavérw oe dre ta TO apéoKew Tots avOparrois 

\ \ 7 > / ¢ 3 ? / > / 

Kal TO mpatrew eoTW, 7 8 adfddea epypia 
C Evvoixos. Edroyes. 


1 rapa W.-Mollendorff: wepi mss., Zur. 
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have already done or happen to be doing now, since 
we know nothing although we hear many reports. 
Even at this moment letters have come to Lace- 
daemon and Aegina from Theodotes and Heracleides ; 
but we, as I said, know nothing, although we hear 
many reports from the people here. And, Dion, do 
you also bear in mind that you are thought by some 
to be unduly wanting in affability ; so do not forget 
that successful action depends on pleasing people, 
whereas arrogance is next neighbour to isolation. 
Good-luck attend thee ! 
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EPISTLE V 


Prefatory Note.-—This is a letter of “ counsel” to 
Perdiccas the Third, king of Macedon, recommending 
him to avail himself of the counsels of Euphraeus. 
As every form of government has a “ voice ’’ peculiar 
to itself, it requires study to distinguish these 
“voices”; and Euphraeus will be of help in this 
study. If it be objected that Plato himself took 
no part in public life and thus gave no proof of his 
understanding the “ voice ” of democracy, the answer 
is that the Athenian demécracy in his time was 
incapable of profiting by his “ counsel.’’ But Per- 
diccas is open to advice and not incurable. 

This letter, if genuine, must fall within the limits 
of the reign of Perdiccas, 365 and 360 s.c. But its 
genuineness is defended by few scholars. The 
curious passage (321 pb) about the “voices” of 
polities is obviously borrowed from Rep. 493 a, B. 
The defence of Plato’s abstention from politics is not 
pertinent to the real subject of the letter; for it is 
the competence of Euphraeus, not Plato, that is in 
question. And the language here used about “ coun- 
sel ” looks very much like the work of a later composer 
who had Ep. vii. 330 c ff. before him. Unless the 
writer were himself a monarchist, the ascription of 
this letter to Plato may have been due (as has been 
suggested) to a malicious desire to paint Plato as a 
supporter of Macedon and its tyrants. 
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TlAdrwv ITepdixna «db mpdrrev. 


Kidpaim wev ovveBovdAcvoa, xabamep éméoreAres, 
TOV ov emehovpevov Tept rabra duatpiBew. 
dikatos 6° eit Kal Gol Sevueny Kat lepay EvuBovdny 

D seo oupBovAcvew mept TE rev dAAwy adv 
av dpal ns Kal ws Hddpaiy del Th viv xpijovas. 
moda. pe yap 6 avnp XpHoWLOS, peyvorov dé ob 
Kat ov viv evdens el 30& Te TH HAuctay Kol Oud TO 
pa toMovs abToo mrépt EvpBovdrous elvat Tots véols. 
€oTe yap 81) Tts pavi) TOV mrohurevcov EKAOTNS 
Kabazepet TLVV ww, aMAn * jeev OnpoKparias, 
aAAyn 8 _Oduyapxias, 7 8 at povapyias. ravras 
datev prev av émioracbar maproNor, mAetorov 8 

iy dmoheimovrat Too karavoelv otras anv oAtyeny 
oy) TMV. TIS péev av ouv TOV moAurevey THY 
auras POeyynras povay ™mpos te Oeods Kat ™mpos 
avOpwous, Kal TH pwr tas mpdées émromevas 
amobt6@, OadrX\eu Te deb Kal ow) ETAL, pLUyLOULEry 
oi May pletperas. m™pos Tar’ ovv Eddpates got 
yeyvour’ ovx HKLOTO. dy XPHOuLOS, Kalrrep Kal pos 
GArka wv avdpetos: Tovs yap THs povapyias Adyous 

1 Perdiccas was king of Macedon 365-360 z.c. 
2 A native of Euboea and pupil of Plato. 
8 Cf. Rep. 493 a-c. 
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EPISTLE V 
PLATO TO PERDICCAS + WISHES WELL-DOING 


I counseLttep Euphraeus,” in accordance with your 
message, to devote his time to the task of caring for 
your interests ; and I feel myself bound also to give 
you friendly, and what is called “ sacred,’”’ counsel 
both about the other matters you mention and as to 
how you ought now to make use of Euphraeus. For 
the man is useful for many things, the most important 
being that in which you yourself are deficient owing 
to your youth, and also because it is a matter about 
which there are ngt many counsellors available for 
the young. For forms of government, like animals, 
have each their own kind of language,? one for 
democracy, another for oligarchy, and a third kind 
for monarchy ; and though a vast number of people 
would assert that they understand these languages, 
yet all but a few of them are very far indeed from 
discerning them. Now each of these polities, if it 
speaks its own language both to gods and to men, 
and renders its actions conformable to its language, 
remains always flourishing and secure; but if it 
imitates another it becomes corrupted. It is for this 
study, then, that Euphraeus will be specially useful 
to you, although there are also other studies in which 
he is competent. For he, I hope, will help you to 
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, va ~ A 
322 ody yxior adrov edAmilw Evve€evpyjoew Tav trept 
tiv onv SwatpiByy ovrwv. eis Tatr ody atTe 
ypwmevos ovyce. Te avtos Kal éxelvoy mdAciora 
> / 
wdednoets. 
? \ f > 4 ~ ov 7 ¢ 
Eav 6€ tis axovoas tadra cian, Uddrwv, ads 
€ouKé, mpoomoveira, pev Ta SynuoKkparia Evp- 
/ id f 2 4 S° > ~ bs la Xr , \ 
dépovTa eidévar, e€ov 5° ev TH Siw A€yew Kal 
, 7 A \ / 9 f 
cupBovrcvey att@ ta Bédriota od} TwTOTE 
5 \ > / 4 ~ > ? a v Ld 
dvaotas éedbéyéaTo, mpos tatr’ eimety €oTrw tt 
TlAdrewv oe ev ri marpid. yéyove Kai tov dSHuov 
B xaréAaBev 7dn mpeoBirepov Kat eifiopevov bird Tay 
” \ \ 3 + ~~ 6 / ~ 
Eumpooberv troAXd Kal avopoin TH exeivov EvuBovaj 
mparrew* eel TavTwY av yotora Kaldmep maTpt 
auveBovAcvev atT@, «i py) parnv mev Kivduvedoery 
” f > ION / >» A A 
q@eto, wAdov 5° ovdev mroujoew. tadrov 81) olpar 
“ bal \ \ > NN / ? \ 
Spdca. dv Kal rHv euyv GvpBovdAjv. ei yap 
f 3 / v \ “\ f: 2 c om 
dd€aimev avdtws Exew, modda av yaipew Hyiv 
cima@v éxTos av yiyvoiro THs Tepl eue Kal Ta Eua 


C gupPovaAns. HEdrvyxer. 
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explore the speech of monarchy as well as any of the 
persons you employ. So if you make use of him for 
this purpose you will not only benefit yourself but 
will also be helping him immensely. 

Suppose, however, that on hearing this someone 
were to say: “ Plato, as it seems, is claiming to 
know what is of advantage to democracy ; yet when 
he has had it in his power to speak before the demos 
and to counsel it for the best he has never yet stood 
up and made a speech ’”—to this you may reply that 
“ Plato was born late in the history of his country, 
and he found the demos already old and habituated 
by the previous statesmen to do many things at 
variance with his own counsel.t For he would have 
given counsel to it, as to his father, with the greatest 
possible pleasure, had he not supposed that he would 
be running risks in vain, and would do no good. And 
I suppose that he would do the same as regards 
counselling me. For if he deemed us to be in an 
incurable state, he would bid us a long farewell and 
leave off giving cdunsel about me or my affairs.” 
Good-luck be thine ! 


1 Cf. Ep. vii. 325 "As c ff.; and, for a theory of “ counsel,”’ 
Ep. vii. 330 c ff. 
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Prefatory Note—The purpose of this letter is to 
urge Hermeias, the tyrant of Atarneus, to cultivate 
friendly relations with Erastus and Coriscus who 
lived in the neighbouring town of Scepsis. This, 
argues the writer, will be for the benefit of both 
parties by joining the practical efficiency of the one 
to the theoretical ability of the other. And to 
cement their union this letter, read over many times 
in common, should serve as a bond ; and they should 
swear fidelity by the All-ruling God and his Lord 
and Father. 

This letter was condemned «long ago on the 
ground that what it says (in 322 £) of Plato’s personal 
ignorance of Hermeias is in conflict with the account 
of Hermeias given by Strabo. Possibly Strabo was 
misinformed; but even granting this, there are 
various other objections to the letter which make 
it difficult to believe in its authenticity. In its tone 
and style it has many points of resemblance to 
Ep. ii. In both the writer dwells on the value of 
combining “ wisdom ” with “ power” (vi. 322 p ff., 
and ii. 310 ©); in both he advises that, in case of 
dispute, reference should be made to himself (vi. 
$23 8 and ii. 310 p); in both he charges his corre- 
spondents to read over his letter frequently (vi. 
323 c, and ii. 314. c); and in both he makes obscure 
AS 4 


EPISTLE VI 


references to Divine Principles. It seems, therefore, 
fairly safe to conclude that Ep. vi. is by the same 
author as Ep. ii.; and if further evidence were 
needed that the latter epistle is un-Platonic it is 
sufficiently provided by the former with its astound- 
ing conclusion that these three gentlemen are to 
swear by strange divinities, and, moreover (all- 
important though the matter is) not to be wholly in 
earnest about their oath but to take it “with a 
blend of earnestness and jest ” (an ill-timed reminis- 
cence of some passages in the Laws). The ostensible 
date of this letter is circa 350 B.c. 


co 


f 
TlAdrwy ‘Eppeta cat “Epdorm Kat Kopioxw 
EU Tparreww. 


ey A , a] ~ ec oa / > a] / “ 
pot daiverat Gedy tis duty tuyny eyabyv, av 
ed déEnobe, edpev@s Kal txav@s trapacKkevalew. 
oiketre yap 81 yeirovés te tutv atrots Kal ypetav 

» 4 LAA An > ‘ / ? Xr “~ 
D €yovres wore aAAjAovs eis TA péeyroTa Wdehety. 

°*E / \ A! 4 @ ARE af tA 
ppeig bev yap ovre immwy wAAGos odre aAAns 
moAeuiKHs ovppaxlas ovd' ad ypvoot mpooyevo- 
pévov yevour av peilwv eis Ta mavta Svvapis, 7 

/ 4 1% > + ¢ f ? / 
pitwy BeBaiwy te Kai HOos éxdvrwv byrés: "Epaorw 
de Kat Kopioxw, mpos TH Tdv cidOv codia TH Kady 
TavTn oyu eéyw, Kalmep yépwy wy, mpoodeiv 
f ~ 

copias THS TWepl TOs TovNpovs Kal ddtKoUS 
pvAaktikns Kai Twos GpuvTikhs Suvdwews. aarerpot 
E yap etot dua TO weO” Huddy pwetpiwv dvtwy Kai od 
Kak@v ovyvoyv diaretpidévar rod Biov. dio 87 
TovTwY mpoodelv eizrov, iva py avayKalwrra. THs 

1A A a A > r ~ ? ~ be ? Q , 
adnfiwis ev apedety codias, THs 5é avOpwrivys 

\ 2 “a b) “ 
Te Kal avayKaias émysedciofar peldvws 4 Set. 





1 Hermeias was tyrant of Atarneus, circa 351 3.c. Erastus 
and Coriscus were pupils of Plato who lived at Scepsis, near 
Atarneus. 

2 Plato would be about 77 in 351-350 8.c. The point of 
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PLATO TO HERMEIAS AND ERASTUS AND coriscus 2 
WISHES WELL-DOING 


Some God, as it seems plain to me, is preparing for 
you good fortune in a gracious and bountiful way, if 
only you accept it with grace. For you dwell near 
together as neighbours in close association so that 
you can help one another in the things of greatest 
importance. For Hermeias will find in his multitude 
of horses or of other military equipment, or even in the 
gaining of gold itself, no greater source of power for 
all purposes than in the gaining of steadfast friends 
possessed of a sound character; while Erastus and 
Coriscus, in addition to this fair Science of Ideas, 
need also—as I} old though I am,? assert—the 
science which is a safeguard in dealing with the 
wicked and unjust, and a kind of self-defensive power. 
For they lack experience owing to the fact that they 
have spent a large part of their lives in company 
with us who are men of moderation and free from 
vice ; and for this reason, as I have said, they need 
these additional qualities, so that they may not be 
compelled to neglect the true Science, and to pay 
more attention than is right to that which is human 


this allusion to his age may be that old men ought rather to 
cultivate other-worldliness. 
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4 5 5 A ¢ 
TavTnv & ad tHv Sdvayw “Eppeias por daiverat 
398 d eA c / ; \ / 5 > 
823 @vcee Te, oa pajmw EvyyeyovoTt, Kal Téyvyn Se 
eumretpias etAndévas. 
ae S Ov. re \ 4 e / 4 
t ovv O17 Aéyw; ool pev, “Epyeia, wemerpapéevos 
°-R / A K / rg a‘ 4 \ A 
pacrov Kat Kopioxov mdéova 7 ov, dni Kal 
rd A “~ f 
Enviw Kal paprupd pn padiws «dpyoew ce 
3 f “~ 
aftomorérepa 4On TovTwy Tov yeirovwr: éxeoOat 
A \ ~ 
67 mavtt EvxpBovredw Sixaiw tpdrm ToUTwWY TAY 
? on 
avdpav, ur) mapepyov jyoupévm: Kopioxw Sé Kat 
3 A 
Epdotw mddw “Eppeiou avréyecbar EvpuBovdAds 
B > ‘ “A i] a ? G2 LAA: Ar > , 
clue Kal mepaobat tals avOdEcow aAAjAwY eis iav 
3 / a] rb Av 7 a\ / ¢ ~ ¥ 
apixéobar didtas EvutrAoKiv. av 5é€ Tis budv dpa 
TrauTyy my Avew Sox, TO yap avOpdmwwov od 
mwavramac. BéBatov, Setpo map eué Kal Tods euovds 
TWEMTETE LOULPHS KaTIyopov emtoToArv: ofwat yap 
dikn TE Kal aldo? Tods ap’ Hudv evred0ev EAOdvTas 
Aoyous, eb py TL TO AvOev péyg TUyoL yevdopevor, 
an ~ ~ “ A 
Emmons YHoTwoootv pwadAov av ovpdiou Kat 
ovvdfjca mad «is THY mpotimdpyovoay piAdryTa, 
Cre kat Kowwviav, hv dv" pev dilocoddmev arravres 
Hels TE Kal Duels, Goov av duvapcla Kal ExdOTwW 
TapeiKyn, KUpLA Ta VOV KEexpnopmMonueva EoTaL’ TO 
dé ay py Sp@pev tara obK €pd: djunv yap ayabrv 
pavrevouat, Kat dnt 67 TadO” Huds mav7’ ayabd 
mounoewv, av Oeos eben. 
Tavryny tiv émoroAny mavras buds tpets ovras 


1 dy Mss. corr.: é7ayv mss., Zur. 





1 For the language here ef. Symp. 192 8, 215 c. 
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and necessitated. Now Hermeias, on the other 
hand, seems to me—so far as I can judge without 
having met him as yet—to possess this practical 
ability both by nature and also through the skill 
bred of experience. 

What, then, do I suggest ? To you, Hermeias, I, 
who have made trial of Erastus and Coriscus more 
fully than you, affirm and proclaim and testify that 
you will not easily discover more trustworthy char- 
acters than these your neighbours; and I counsel 
you to hold fast to these men by every righteous 
means, and regard this as a duty of no secondary 
importance. To Coriscus and Erastus the counsel I 
give is this—that they in turn should hold fast to 
Hermeias, and endeavour by thus holding to one 
another to become united in the bonds of friendship. 
But in case any one of you should be thought to be 
breaking up this union in any way—for what is 
human is not altogether durable—send a letter here 
to me and my frjends stating the grounds of com- 
plaint-; for I believe that—unless the disruption 
should happen to be serious—the arguments sent 
you from here by us, based on justice and reverence, 
will serve better than any incantation to weld you 
and bind you together ! once again into your former 
state of friendship and fellowship. If, then, all of us 
—both we and you—practise this philosophy, as each 
is able, to the utmost of our power, the prophecy I 
have now made will come true ; but if we fail to do 
this, I keep silence as to the consequence ; for the 
prophecy I am making is one of good omen, and I 
declare that we shall, God willing, do all these 
things well. 

All you three must read this letter, all together if 
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dvayvavas XpN > bddora pev abpdous, et dé PD, 
Kata dvo, Kown Kata Sdvayw ws oldv T earl 
mevor anes, Kat yphoar ovvOiKn Kat VO pay Kup, 
6 core Sicauov, emropvovTas oToven TE dua pa) 
apuovowm Kal TH THs amovdts adeAPH matdud, Kat 
Tov TOV TrdvTwv Oeov Hyeuova THY TE dvTwY Kal 
Tav peAAdvTwv, TOO TE Hryeudvos Kal aitiov marépa 
KUptov émroyvivtTas, Ov, av ovTws dtAocoddpev, 
cicdueba mavres cadds eis dvvapw avopmmwyv 
EDOaLLOVOV. 
1 For similar expressions cf. Laws 761 p, 803 c. 


2 The divine “ Ruler” and his ‘‘ Father’? may perhaps 
be identified with the World-Soul and Demiurge of the 
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possible, or if not by twos; and as often as you 
possibly can read it in common, and use it as a form 
of covenant and a binding law, as is right ; and with 
an earnestness that is not out of tune combined with 
the playfulness that is sister to earnestness,! swear 
by the God that is Ruler of all that is and that shall 
be, and swear by the Lord and Father of the Ruler 
and Cause,2 Whom, if we are real philosophers, we 
shall all know truly so far as men well-fortuned?® can. 


Timaeus ; or else with the Sun and the Idea of Good in the 
Republic (508 a, 516 B, c, 517 c). Cf. also Ep. ii. 312 & ff. 

8 eddaiuwy, in Platonic usage, implies nobility of spirit as 
well as felicity ; cf. Hp. viii. 354 c, 355 c. 
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Prefatory Note—This is the longest and most 
important of the Platonic Epistles, and has the best 
claims to authenticity. From internal evidence we 
may infer that it was written after the murder of 
Dion (in 353 B.c.) and before the overthrow of the 
usurper Callippus in the following year. 

While the letter purports to be a message of 
“eounsel’’ to Dion’s friends it really contains a 
description and a defence of the whole course of 
Plato’s participation in the political affairs of Sicily, 
and thus constitutes an elaborate Apologia pro vita sua. 

The letter is so long and so full of digressions that 
a brief summary may be found useful. 

323 p-326 B. Plato’s policy the same as Dion's. 
History of Plato’s early life, and how he came to 
form his political creed, and to stand aloof from 
public life at Athens owing to its corrupt state. 

326 B-328 p. Plato’s first viset to Sicily. His view of 
its evil social and political conditions. The friend- 
ship he formed with Dion, who came to share his 
ethical and political creed. How he was urged by 
Dion, after the death of Dionysius the Elder, to 
revisit Syracuse, and aid him in effecting a political 
reformation by training up the young Dionysius 
to become a philosopher-king. 

$28 p-330 B. Plato’s second visit to Sicily. How he 
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as induced to go by the fear of seeming to prove 
false both to his friendship for Dion and to the 
cause of philosophy. But his visit proved a failure. 
Hostile factions slandered Dion and secured his 
banishment by the young Dionysius, while Plato 
himself was treated with suspicion. None the less, 
he kept doing his utmost to influence Dionysius 
aright. 

330 c-331 p. Now Plato must turn to the main 
purpose of his letter, which is to give counsel to 
Dion’s friends. But a counsellor, like a doctor, can 
only prescribe for those who are willing to act on 
his advice. And it is a mistake to force the un- 
willing or to use violent means to rectify the con- 
duct of a father or a fatherland. 

831 p-334 c. So Plato’s present advice will be similar 
to that formerly given by him and Dion to Diony- 
sius. They urged him to cultivate self-control and 
to make loyal friends, warning him by the unhappy 
example of his father ; and they advised him as to 
his policy. But slander and treachery again pre- 
vailed and Dion was exiled. But he returned and 
by deeds instead of words taught Dionysius in 
severer fashion, until treachery and slander again 
attacked him with fatal results. He was accused 
of seeking to make himself a despot, and two false 
friends did him to death. It is true that his murder- 
ers were Athenians; but no slur should be cast 
on Athens on that account; for was not his best 
friend also an Athenian ? 

334 c-337 x. This account of the advice he gave 
Dionysius and its sequel is intended as an admoni- 
tion also to those who consult him now. The 
policy advised was the abolition of despotism in 
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Sicily and the establishment of constitutisnal 
government, with just laws in all the cities. Diony- 
sius, because he rejected this advice, now lives an 
ignoble life ; Dion, because he followed it, has met 
a noble death. If only Dion had been successful 
he would have secured for all Sicily the blessings 
which can only come from the reign of Law. Let 
his friends, therefore, follow now in his footsteps ; 
let them cease from party-strife and reprisals ; let 
them practise moderation and self-control in the 
hour of victory ; and, seeing that the Ideal State 
under a philosopher-king is now impracticable, 
let them form a constitution in which Law is 
King. 

337 £-340 B. Plato, having thus concluded his “* coun- 
sel” to Dion’s friends, proceeds with the narrative 
of his relations with Dionysius. His second visit 
to Sicily had been ended by the outbreak of war, 
but he had promised to return after the war on 
condition that, Dion was recalled from exile. But 
when the tyrant wished to defer the recall of Dion 
Plato was reluctant to return. Finally, however, 
he yielded to the urgent entreaties of Dionysius, 
backed up by the advice of Dion, his Athenian 
friends, and his friend Archytas of Tarentum. It 
was reported that Dionysius had recovered his 
enthusiasm for philosophy ; and Plato felt that, if 
this were true, he dare not miss the possible 
chance of seeing his dreams and Dion’s fulfilled. 

340 B-341 a. On this his third visit to Sicily Plato 
decided to begin by putting to the test the tyrant’s 
interest in philosophy. The test was made by ex- 
plaining the toil and time it involved owing to the 
length of the necessary propaedeutic. Only those 
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who can face the ordeal of “ plain living and high 
thinking *’ survive this test. 

341 3-345 c. A long digression is here made, dealing 
with Plato’s views on philosophy and its teaching. 
Dionysius, he says, was an unsatisfactory pupil, 
since he claimed to be already an expert in philo- 
sophy. Later on, it is said, he wrote a treatise 
on metaphysics himself which he claimed to be 
superior to Plato’s lectures. But he and all others 
who make such claims are impostors. The deepest 
doctrines do not admit of written expression, and 
can only be the fruit of lifelong study ; hence, 
says Plato,-I have never written them down my- 
self, nor would the attempt be anything but harm- 
ful (342 a). 

Why the ultimate realities are thus incommuni- 
cable is shown by an analysis of philosophic appre- 
hension and expression. Knomnledge, and the Real 
which is its object, are approached through sense- 
perception and verbal description. The elements 
of this last are the Name and the Definition ;. while 
what the senses perceive is the phenomenon or 
Image. And we must apprehend Name, Definition, 
Image and Knowledge (‘‘ the first Four ””) before 
we attain to the Real (“ the Fifth ”’) (342 2). 

For we must be clear as to how the Real differs 
from the Sensible and its expression. The Name 
and the Definition give us quality, not essence. And 
Name and Definition, like the sensible Image, are 
never fixed but always shifting and relative. So 
because the nature of “ the Four ”’ is thus defective, 
the student who seeks to apprehend through them 
“ the Fifth ” (Ideal Reality) is filled with confusion ; 
for in seeking the essence he finds the quality always 
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intruding. And it is only by searching scrutiny of 
the ‘ First Four” concomitants of apprehension 
that the student can hope to win through to a 
vision of the Real—and then only if he be of his 
own nature akin to that Ideal Object of reason : 
and that vision comes, when it does come, by a 
sudden flash, ‘‘ as it were a light from heaven”’ 
(344 B). 

The approach to Philosophy being thus arduous, 
no “serious” teacher would ever try to teach 
these ‘‘ serious’ themes in public or write them 
down. So that if Dionysius has written on meta- 
physics it only shows that he misunderstands the 
subject, and that his motive is to gain a cheap 
reputation for culture. For he received one lesson 
only on metaphysics from Plato. But whatever 
be the tyrant’s views regarding philosophy and his 
own philosophic competence, it is monstrous that 
he should have shown such disrespect as he did to 
Plato, the acknowledged Master-philosopher (345 c). 

845 c-350 B. The narrative of the third Sicilian visit is 
now resumed, after the philosophic digression ; and 
it is a narrativé of the insults heaped on Plato by 
Dionysius. To begin with, the latter broke his 
agreement by refusing to allow the revenues of 
the exiled Dion to be sent to him. In anger at 
this Plato said he would return home; but on the 
tyrant’s proposing easier terms for Dion, he con- 
sented to remain until they got a reply from Dion. 
Presently, however, Dionysius turned round and 
said that he would have all Dion’s property sold, 
keep a half of it for Dion’s son, and let Plato take 
the balance to Dion (347 p). 

As this happened when the sailing-season 
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(summer of 361 B.c.) was already over, it was useless 
to expostulate further; and Plato, caged like a 
bird, was intent only on escaping as soon as pos- 
sible. Soon after this a mutiny arose among the 
mercenary force at Syracuse, owing to the attempt 
of Dionysius to cut down their pay. For this the 
blame was thrown on Heracleides, the democratic 
leader, and his arrest was ordered. Theodotes, 
however, pleaded for his life, and Dionysius agreed 
to let him leave the country unharmed. But this 
agreement he broke the next day, in spite of the 
renewed intervention of Theodotes and Plato, by 
sending out soldiers to hunt for Heracleides and 
seize him. Luckily, however, he made his escape 
(349 c). 

Dionysius’s next piece of disrespect was to turn 
Plato out of the Acropolis and give him a lodging 
near the soldiers’ quarters. And he found a new 
pretext for quarrelling in the visits paid by Plato 
to Theodotes, the friend of Dion and Heracleides, 
which he regarded as a slight to himself.. Plato 
found himself threatened also with violence at the 
hands of the soldiers amongst whom he lived; so 
he appealed for help to Archytas of Tarentum, and 
a Tarentine vessel was dispatched with a request 
to Dionysius that he should allow Plato to leave 
Sicily ; which request was granted (350 B). 

350 8-351 x. On his return from this third Sicilian 
expedition Plato visited Olympia where he met 
Dion. Dion was eager to begin military operations 
against Dionysius, but Plato refused his support 
on the ground that he had been the guest of the 
tyrant and was averse to fomenting discord, fore- 
seeing the evils that would inevitably result from 
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civil war. But his counsels of moderation wént 
unheeded. Yet Dion did not seek power for 
his own sake but for the sake of the public good ; 
he was not selfish or avaricious or vengeful, but 
strove to establish the reign of Justice in the State 
by just means. Prudent though he was, his fall 
was due to an error of judgement: he failed to 
gauge accurately the depth of the wickedness of 
the men with whom he had to deal. The dagger 
that slew Dion in the hour of his success plunged 

deep into the very heart of Sicily (351 x). 

351 ©-352 a. Concluston.—The “‘ counsel” based on 
the experiences now related has been already set 
forth. And the narrative of the third visit has 
been given at this length in order to refute dis- 
torted accounts in which Plato’s acts and motives 
had been misrepresented. If it serves to fulfil this 
purpose and convince his readers that he was 
justified in what he said and did, he will be well 
content. 

From this summary it will be seen that the letter 
is, in the main, autobiographical. Its professed 
object, to offer,“ counsel’? to Dion’s friends, is 
obviously not its chief object, since only one page 
(836 E-337 E) out of nearly thirty is devoted to the 
actual statement of that ‘counsel.’ The chief 
object can only be that of pleading justification for 
the part played by Plato in the internal affairs of 
Sicily and in the struggle between the rival leaders 
Dionysius and Dion. The main points of the argu- 
ment, as derived from the personal experiences 
narrated, would seem to be these: First, a strong 
re-assertion of his political creed, namely, that it is 
only under the rule of the philosopher-king, or, failing 
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that, under the rule of just laws in a constitutional 
republic, that any State can hope to flourish. Plato’s 
conviction of this was the outcome of his early experi- 
ences in Athens, and all that he saw later, both at 
home and abroad, only served to confirm it. Next, 
he wished to make it clear that this conviction, this 
political philosophy, was one of the main principles 
which had governed all his actions in regard to 
Sicilian affairs. He felt himself forced, as he puts it, 
to have dealings with Dionysius “lest he should be 
betraying Philosophy.” When Providence seemed 
to be offering a splendid opportunity of realizing the 
philosopher’s dream of the Ideal State, he felt it 
incumbent upon him to seize that opportunity : his 
conscience compelled him. Another reason for his 
actions which is strongly emphasized throughout the 
letter was his close friendship with Dion, a friend- 
ship based on community of conviction. Dion was 
a convert to Plato’s ethical system and shared his 
political creed. Therefore Dion’s cause and the 
cause of Philosophy were inextr&ably intertwined ; 
and the claims of friendship came to reinforce the 
claims of creed. < 

These are the main points pressed as supplying a 
justification of Plato’s actions and their motives. But 
his actions, however well-intentioned, were not 
successful. Therefore much of the narrative, and of 
the underlying argument, is framed with the view 
of explaining this ill-success. The main cause lay 
in the character of Dionysius, who was fickle, treacher- 
ous and vain. Others who should share the blame 
are Dion’s enemies at the Court of Syracuse, who 
set the tyrant against him. Instance after instance 
is given of the suspicion and the treachery of Diony- 
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sius in his dealings with Dion and with Plato, and of 
the prevalence of calumny at the Court of Syracuse. 
Nor was Dion himself wholly blameless, for it was 
against Plato’s advice that he set out on the final 
enterprise against Dionysius which cost him his 
life. 

These, then, are the main points—apart from 
the philosophical digression—which emerge from 
this lengthy, and somewhat confused, narrative. 
And from a consideration of these points we may 
gather something of the reasons which moved Plato 
to write this letter of self-justification. Evidently 
he is trying to meet hostile criticism ; and we may 
fairly suppose that the main points of the attack 
corresponded to the main points of his defence. After 
Dion’s failure and death in 353 B.c. no doubt his 
supporters were ready enough to throw the blame 
on someone, and Plato, as his most influential ad- 
viser, was the most obvious person to blame. He, 
like the murderer Callippus (they would say), was an 
Athenian; he, very likely, had helped to embroil 
Dion with Dionysius ; all his pretended influence at 
the Court of Syracuse had only proved mischievous, 
judged by results ; and, in fact, if only this Athenian 
had not come meddling with Sicilian affairs every- 
thing might have turned out much better. Possibly 
also they accused Plato of fraud in connexion with 
Dion’s property. 

It is easy enough to understand how such attacks 
might be made at such a crisis on the probity and 
good sense and consistency of Plato, and how he 
might have felt himself driven to defend himself 
against such baseless charges. But it is rather more 
difficult to see the relevance of what is known as 
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“the philosophical digression "—-a passage which 
some critics have condemned (not unnaturally) as a 
spurious insertion. It may be suggested that Plato’s 
purpose in stressing the abstruse and difficult nature 
of philosophy is to rebut the charge that he had failed 
to convert Dionysius to views shared by himself and 
Dion. We may also conjecture that his exposition 
of the nature of Reality, on which he bases his denial 
that metaphysics can be explained in writing, is 
inserted with the object of exploding the notion that 
Dionysius, or any of his other teachers, were philo- 
sophers at all in any true sense of the word. For it 
appears that Dionysius claimed to be a competent 
exponent of Idealism, and that many were inclined 
to accept his claims; and doing so, they might be 
tempted to ascribe Plato’s quarrel with the tyrant to 
professional jealousy. Or else they might argue that 
if Dionysius could master the subject so easily and 
quickly, what need can there be for the prolonged 
course of training prescribed by Plato? And it is to 
correct such ignorance of the trué nature of philo- 
sophy, and to expose the hollowness of the claims of 
philosophic impostors, and thereby te justify his own 
attitude towards Dionysius, that Plato writes at 
such length on the subject. He writes, also, with 
something like passion, because he feels that the 
criticisms levelled at him are levelled at Philosophy 
herself, and that her honour is at stake. 

As regards the philosophical exposition itself, 
there is little or nothing that is not either expressed 
or implied in the statements of Idealism contained in 
Plato’s Dialogues. Two points only need here be 
indicated, to supplement the paraphrase already 
given in our summary, and the references in the 
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footnotes. For one thing, the use of the term 
“ knowledge ” is somewhat confusing, since it some- 
times seems to be equated with intellectual appre- 
hension in general, and at other times with pure 
cognition by the reason. As applied to Reality, or 
the Ideas, it can, of course, only be used in this latter 
sense of “ scientific knowledge.” 

The other point of technical interest is that here 
Ideas are’ postulated of artificial as well as natural 
objects, contrary to what Aristotle says about the 
Platonic theory, as well as to some well-known recent 
expositions of “the later Platonism.” Without 
entering upon this controverted subject, it is enough 
to say here that, whether or not Plato ever adopted 
a later theory of the kind described, the Idealism 
propounded in this letter is, in all essentials, the 
same as “the earlier theory”’ of the Phaedo and 
Republic. The Idea is the inexpressible and incom- 
municable Real which lies behind all existence, ob~ 
jective or subjective. 

Now while the apologetic character of this letter 
is sufficiently clear, doubts have been raised as re- 
gards its historical setting. Is it really likely that 
Dion’s followers, whether at Syracuse or at Leontini, 
would have written to Plato for advice, and put in 
writing also the criticisms and charges implied in 
this written answer? And can we easily imagine 
Plato penning this long narrative of events in Sicily 
for the benefit of people who must have been per- 
fectly familiar with Sicilian history for years past? 
Moreover it is difficult to suppose that the tyrant 
Callippus would allow the dispatch of any non- 
official communications between Syracuse and foreign 
ports. These considerations seem to render it more 
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probable that not only is this letter an “ open” 
letter addressed rather to the general public than to 
the parties named in the superscription, but that 
superscription itself is merely a literary device. The 
letter was never meant to be sent to Sicily at all. 
And, this being so, the natural corollary is that the 
hypothetical letter from Dion’s party asking for 
advice is equally imaginary. So that what Plato is 
doing in this letter is to indulge in a literary fiction 
which enables him to publish in epistolary form what 
is at once a history, an apology and a manifesto. 
For what public, then, was this intended, if we rule 
out the Sicilians ? There can be little doubt as to the 
answer : it was the public opinion of his own country- 
men which Plato was chiefly concerned to influence : 
the ignorant gossip, the malicious rumours, the 
damaging misrepresentations current at Athens, 
were what annoyed him most and what he was most 
anxious to disprove. 

It may be noticed, further, that this view of the 
letter is supported by the points of contact it has 
with the Antidosis of Isocrates, a speech contemporary 
with the letter and, like it, largely autobiographical 
and apologetic. The way in which Isocrates there 
criticizes Plato and tries to belittle his work as a 
writer and teacher is sufficient to show the kind of 
misrepresentation and professional jealousy against 
which Plato had to contend at home. And in the 
defence contained in this letter there is probably 
much of pointed reference to those domestic critics 
—pseudo-philosophers of the Dionysian type, sophis- 
tical quibblers, and rhetors and writers the dupes 
of unstable words. 

Lastly, the severity with which Sicilian luxury is 
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condemned, combined with the care taken to ex- 
culpate Athens from any complicity in the murder 
of Dion, helps to confirm the view that this seventh 
letter was published, in the first instance at least, 
for circulation in Athens and not in Syracuse. 
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s SuceAOetv- 2 eyes yap Kalpov Ta ViP. 


—pseudo-phi fat twenty in 388-387 s.c., the date of Plato’s 
tical quibblers, "ths. So if this letter was written in 353 B.c. 


obably Dion’s son, not his nephew) 
pipe ee Of. Ep. viii. Prefatory Note 
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PLATO TO DION’S ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS WISHES 
WELL-DOING 


You wrote to me that I ought to consider that your 
policy was the same as that which Dion had; and 
moreover you charged me to support it, so far as I 
can, both by deed and word. Now if you really hold 
the same views and aims as he, I consent to support 
them, but if not, I will ponder the matter many times 
over. And what was his policy and his aim I will tell 
you, and that, as I may say, not from mere conjecture 
but from certain knowledge. For when I originally 
arrived at Syracuse, being ‘about forty years old, Dion 
was of the age which Hipparinus has now reached, A 
and the views which he had then come to hold he 
continued to hold unchanged ; for he believed that 
the Syracusans ought to be free and dwell under the 
best laws. Consequently, it is no matter of surprise 
if some Deity has made Hipparinus also come to 
share his views about government and be of the 
same mind. Now the manner in which these views 
originated is a story well worth hearing for young 
and old alike, and I shall endeavour to narrate it to 
you from the beginning ; for at the present moment 
it is opportune. 
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Néos éeyw mote av aoAdots 54 tTadrdv émafov: 
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1 édpwy: dpdy Mss., Zur. 





1 Plato’s uncle Charmides and his cousin Critias were 
among the leaders of “ the Thirty.” 
* For this episode see Apol. Socr. 32 c. 
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In the days of my youth my experience was the 
same as that of many others. I thought that as soon 
as I should become my own master I would im- 
mediately enter into public life. But it so happened, 
I found, that the following changes occurred in the 
political situation. 

In the government then existing, reviled as it was 
by many, a revolution took place ; and the revolution 
was headed by fifty-one leaders, of whom eleven 
were in the City and ten in the Piraeus—each of 
these sections dealing with the market and with all 
municipal matters requiring management — and 
Thirty were established as irresponsible rulers of all. 
Now of these some were actually connexions and 
acquaintances of mine+; and indeed they invited 
me at once to join their administration, thinking it 
would be congenial. The feelings I then experienced, 
owing to my youth, were in no way surprising: for 
I imagined that they would administer the State 
by leading it out of an unjust way of life into a just 
way, and consequently I gave my mind to them very 
diligently, to see what they would do. And indeed 
I saw how these nien within a short time caused men 
to look back on the former government as a golden 
age ; and above all how they treated my aged friend 
Socrates, whom I would hardly scruple to call the 
most just of men then living, when they tried to send 
him, along with others, after one of the citizens, to 
fetch him by force that he might be put to death 
—their object being that Socrates, whether he wished 
or no, might be made to share in their political actions ; 
he, however, refused to obey and risked the utter- 
most penalties rather than be a partaker in their 
unholy deeds.2 So when I beheld all these actions and 
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et Tw ara Towabro, ob opuKpa, eduoxépavd TE Kal 
[Lavrov ETAVHYAyoV amd TOV TOTE Kady. Xpovep 
be od TOG) peTETIEDE TA TOV TPLAKOVTA TE Kal 
moa 1 TOTE modureia., mah be Bpaddrepov bev, 
etAke 5€ we Ouws 7 rept TO mpdrrew Ta Kouvd, Kal 
TOATIKG emBuy.to,. Hv obv Kal ev exeivous, are 
TeTApayLEeVvols, TOAAG yuyvopeva ad Tis av Svaxe- 
pavece, Kal ovdév Te Davpacrov Hv TYLwpias éxOpav 
yiyveotat twuv trot peilous év peraBodats: Kai 
To. ToAAH ye éxpyjoavro ot tote KateAbovrTes 
emetKeia. KaTa O€ Twa TUYNY ad Tov EéTalpov 
Huov YwKpdryn totrov duvacrevovrés twes eio- 
dyovow eis Sikacrhptov, avoowrTdaTynv aitiay é7t- 
Ba.dovres Kal mdvroov Kora UwKparer ™poo- 
HKovoaY* ws ace By yap ot peev elavjyayov, ot dé 
KatedndioavTo Kat GMEKTEWAY TOV TOTE Tis 
dvootou dyooy fis otk €GeAjoavra peTaoxety TTEpi 
eva, TOV TOTE pevyovTaw dilwv, OTE hevyovTes 
édvoTvyouv avrot. 

LKorobvre 37) joe Taitd Te Kai Tovs avEpwrrous 
TOvs mparrovTas Ta TOATLKA, KOE TOUS voj.ous yé 
Kat €0n, 6oq@ padAov SueoKomrouy nAuKtas TE els TO 
mpoobe mpodBatvov, TOGOUTW) YaAEeTWTEpOV epaivero 
ophdis elvat or TA moduriKGs Otorxety. ore yap 
dvev dilwy avdpdv Kat eToipwy moray olov 
elvas mpatrew,—ovs ov?” trdpyovras Av edpety 
el7reTés, OV yap ErTt ev Tos TOV TaTeépwv YOeor Kat 
emurndevpacw OAs Hudv SuwpKeiro, Kawovs TE 


1 Possibly an allusion to the execution of Theramenes by 
Critias. 

2 i.e, the democrats under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. 

3 Meletus and Anytus, the accusers of Socrates ; see the 
Apology. 
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others of a similar grave kind,! I was indignant, and 
I withdrew myself from the evil practices then going 
on. Butin no long time the power of the Thirty was 
overthrown together with the whole of the govern- 
ment which then existed. Then once again I was 
really, though less urgently, impelled with a desire 
to take part in public and political affairs. Many 
deplorable events, however, were still happening in 
those times, troublous as they were, and it was not 
surprising that in some instances, during these 
revolutions, men were avenging themselves on their 
foes too fiercely ; yet, notwithstanding, the exiles 
who then returned ? exercised no little moderation. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, certain men of author- 
ity? summoned our comrade Socrates before the 
law-courts, laying a charge against him which was 
most unholy, and which Socrates of all men least 
deserved ; for it was on the charge of impiety that 
those men summoned. him and the rest condemned 
and slew him—the very man who on the former 
occasion, when they themselves had the misfortune 
to be in exile, had refused to take part in the unholy 
arrest of one of the friends of the men then exiled. 
When, therefore, I considered all this, and the 
type of men who were administering the affairs of 
State, with their laws too and their customs, the 
more J considered them and the more I advanced in 
years myself, the more difficult appeared to me the 
task of managing affairs of State rightly. For it 
was impossible to take action without friends and 
trusty companions; and these it was not easy to 
find ready to hand, since our State was no longer 
managed according to the principles and institutions 
of our forefathers ; while to acquire other new friends 
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dAous dddvaror 7 Hv Kréoba pera, TWos paoTwrns, 
—Td Te TOV vonay ypaupata Kal én duepbetpero 
Kal émredidov Boupacroy 6cov, wore HE, TO mpairov 
E ToAfs [LEOTOV evra opps emt TO mpdrrewy TO. 
Kowd, Brerrovra eis TadTa Kal pepoueva opdvra, 
mavrn TEVTOS TeAevTO@VTE iAvyyiGv, Kal Tod ev 
oxomely a) dmoorhvat 7H Tore dewov dy yiyvouro 
wept Te avTA TavTA Kal 57) Kal aept TH mécav 
326 moduretav, rod Sé mpdrrew ad mepyséver det 
Katpovs, TekevTdvra S€ voffoat wept tracdyv tev 
vov TOAEwvV ort KaK@s gvpracat modurevovr at’ 7a, 
yap Tov vopwv avrais oyedov dvidros éxovrd, 
cor dvev Tapackevs Gavpacris TWOS pera 
TUXNS" Aeyew TE jvayKaciny, emratv@y Thy opbiy 
pirocogiar, os ek TavTns eort Th TE TOATLKG, 
dikata Kat Th rev idtwrav mavre Kariety Ka @v 
ovv ot Angew Ta avOpadrwa yen, mpi av 7 TO Tov 
B pirocogovyre dpbds ye Kal dAn Bas yévos els 
dpxas EMD Tas mohurixas 1 7] TO Ov Suvacrevovreny 
ev tais modeow Ek Twos fee Geias dvTws 
procopy an. 

Tasrny 37) THY dudvotav éxwy eis “Iradiav Te Kal 
LuKeAtav WAgor, ¢ ore mpOrov apurdpny. eAGdvra dé 
pe 6 tatty Aeydpevos ad Bios eddaipwr, “Iradiw- 
TuKGY TE Kal LupaKovaiwy Tpamel@v TANTS 
ovdauy ovdauds Tpece, dis Te THs NeEpas eu 
mma pevov ov Kal pnderore KOLLGLEVOV [LOVOV 

C vUKTWp, Kal 600. TOUTED _emirndedpara EvvérreTau 
T@ Piw- é€x yap tovtwr Tdv dv ovr’ av dpdvipos 





1 An obvious reference to Rep. 473 ‘D, 501 ¥. 
2 This echoes the famous passage in Rep. v. 473 ps of 
328 «a infra. 5 Cf. Rep. 404 v. 
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obdels tore yeveobat THY td Tov odpavov avOpw- 
mwv ex véov émitydevwv Stvatto,—ovy otTrw Bav- 
waorh pice Kpabycerot,—owppov be odd ay 
pe Hoot TOTE yeveotan, Kal 67) Kat TEpl THs aAAns 
dperijs 6 atros Adyos ¢ av etn. mohus TE ovdenia ¢ av 
Hpeprjoa Kare vouous ove ovorivacoby avopav 
olopeveany dvaAioKetv pee bety mavra és drepBodds, 
apyav dé eis dmavra Tyoupeveov ad deiv yliyveobar 
mAnv eis evdwyias Kal mdéTovs Kal a&dpodiotewv 
o7ovdas Statrovoupévas* avayKatov dé elvat tavras 
Tas qéAes eis Tupavvidas TE Kal oAvyapyias Kal 
Snoxparias peTaBaddovcas pndérore Ajyew, 
dtxaiov b€ Kal igovouou mrohuretas Tovs év avrais 
duvacrevovTas pnd ovoua aKovovtas davéyeobar. 
Tatra 67 mpos Tots mpoote Suavootpevos eis 
Uvparovaas Overopediny, 1OWS yey KATO. TOXIN, 
EouKe pny TOTE ENXaveperep TL TOV KpeuT Tova 
apxny aréoba Tay viv VEVOVOTWY mpaypdrov 
mepl Aiwva. Kal TOV mept Lupaketoas: d€os de 27) 
Kal mAevovev ETL, Eav py viv duets evo melOnobe 
TO Sedrepov ovpBovdedovre, . 

ds ovv dy Aéyw mayo ax ‘yeyovevac TY 
Tore eis LuKehiav eu arEwv ; eye ovyyev- 
jevos Aiww téTe véw KwSuvetor, 7a doKxotvra 
EuoL BeArvora dvOpcbrous elvas prio did eyo 
Kat mparreny abra EvpBovredwv, ayvoety ore 
Tupavvidos TWO, TpOTrov katddvow eoopevyy penxe.- 
vwopevos éAdvOavov euavtdv. Aiwy pev yap 87 





1 These are the three defective forms of government, 
contrasting with the three correct forms, monarchy, aristo- 
ivan as constitutional republic; see ’Politicus 291 pv ff, 
302 8 ff. 
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could ever become wise if these were his practices 
from his youth, since none will be found to possess 
a nature so admirably compounded; nor would he 
ever be likely to become temperate ; and the same 
may truly be said of all other forms of virtue. And 
no State would remain stable under laws of any kind, 
if its citizens, while supposing that they ought to 
spend everywhere to excess, yet believed that they 
ought to cease from all exertion except feastings and 
drinkings and the vigorous pursuit of their amours. 
Of necessity these States never cease changing into 
tyrannies, oligarchies, and democracies! and the 
men who hold power in them cannot endure so much 
as the mention of the name of a just government 
with equal laws. Holding these views, then, as well 
as those previously formed, I travelled through to 
Syracuse—possibly as luck would have it, though it 
seems likely that one of the Superior Powers was 
contriving at that time to lay the foundation of the 
events which have now taken place in regard to Dion 
and in regard to Syracuse ; and of still more events, 
as is to be feared, unless you now hearken to the 
counsel I offer yeu now, for the second time.? 

What, then, do I mean by saying that my arrival 
in Sicily on that occasion was the foundation of every- 
thing ? When I associated with Dion, who was then 
a, youth, instructing him verbally in what I believed 
was best for mankind and counselling him to realize 
it in action, it seems that I was not aware that I was, 
in a way, unwittingly contriving the future over- 
throw of the tyranny. For Dion in truth, being 


2 The first occasion being at Olympia in 360 B.c.; of. 
350 B ff, 
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pan edpabis a Ov mpos te TAANA Kal Tpos TOUS TOTE 
ba Eenod Joyous Aeyouevous obTws ofews om 
HKovoe Kal odddpa, ws ovdEels Tw TOTE Dv eye 
mMpooeTVXov vewy, Kal Tov ézidourov Biov CH 
HOédAnoe Stadepovrws THv toAAGv *Iraduwwrdv re 
Kat LeKeAwrav, dperny mept mAEtovos Hdovis Tis 
TE aMAns Tpupfis Hyams. 60ev emrax éarepov 
ToisS qTEepl TO TUpavverd vopiia Cow eBiow Lex pt 
rot Pavdrov tot mept Arovvovov yevopévov. 

Mera dé robro StevoiOyn p17) wdvov év att mor 
adv yevéoba tavrnv tHv Sudvorav, Hv adros t10 TOV 
6pbav Aoyev eaxer, eyyuyvouerny S° adryy Kal ev 
aAAous opav KaTEVvOEL, moNots pev ov, yeyvopevny 
5° otv & Tuo, dv Kat Atoviciov nyjoaro eva 
yeveotau Tax ay fvMapBavevrv Gedy, YEVvOLEvOV 
8° ad tod rovovTou Tév Te adrob Biov Kab TOV TOV 
aAAawy Lupaxovotwy aux avOV dy pakapLoTnTe 
Eup Pivar VEvopevov. ampos 61) ToUTOLS p7nOn dety 
eK TavTOs TpOTroU els Lupaxovgas 6 Tb TaXLOTA 
eAdeiv cH KOWwwvov TOUT, [Len Levos THY TE 
atrob Kat éunv auvovoiav, ws edrrerds eSetpydcaro 
els emtfupiav eADeiv adrov Too KadMorou TE Kal 
dpiorou Biou- é 67} Kal viv €t Svampdgarro ev 
Avovvoip ws emeXEtpN gE, peydAas eArridas elev 
avev _opayav Kat Gavdrov Kad Tov vov yeyover@y 
Kay Biov av evdaipove, Kat adnfuvov ev mdon TH 
xopa KaTacKevaoat. 

Tatra Atwy opbas | Sravon bets ETELOE pero. 
méurrec ba Avovdovov ¢ eue, Kat abros édeiro TE LLTTOOV 
KE O TL TA4XLOTA EK TaVTOS TpoTTOV, Tpiy Twas 





1 Dionysius the Elder died in 367 3.c, 
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quick-witted, both in other respects and in grasping 
the arguments I then put forward, hearkened to me 
with a keenness and ardour that I have never yet 
found in any of the youth whom I have met; and he 
determined to live the rest of his life in a different 
manner from the majority of the Italians and Sicilians, 
counting virtue worthy of more devotion than pleas- 
ure and all other kinds of luxury. In consequence, 
his way of life was in ill-odour with those who were 
conforming to the customary practices of the tyranny, 
until the death of Dionysius ! occurred. 

After this event, he came to the belief that this 
belief, which he himself had acquired through right 
instruction, would not always be confined to himself; 
and in fact he saw it being implanted in others also— 
not in many, it is true, but yet implanted in some ; 
and of these he thought that Dionysius (with Heaven’s 
help) might become one, and that, if he did become 
aman of this mind, both his own life and that of 
all the rest of the Syracusans would, in consequence, 
be a life of immeasurable felicity. Moreover, Dion 
considered that I ought, by all means, to come to 
Syracuse with all,speed to be his partner in this task, 
since he bore in mind our intercourse with one another 
and how happily it had wrought on him to acquire a 
longing for the noblest and best life ; and if now, in 
like manner, he could effect this result in Dionysius, 
as he was trying to do, he had great hopes of estab- 
lishing the blissful and true life throughout all the 
land without massacres and murders and the evils 
which have now come about. 

Holding these right views, Dion persuaded Diony- 
sius to summon me; and he himself also sent a 
request that I should by all means come with all 
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E dAdovs evtvydvras Avovvciw én’ dddov Biov adrov 
tov BeAtiorov traparpéar. Aéywv Sé tAade decir, 
El KaL LaKpoTEpa Elmreiv. Tivas yap Katpovs, edn, 
peilous mrepyevotuev THv viv tapayeyovéTrwr Oeia 
Twi twyn; KaTtaréywy dé THY TE apynY THs 

328 "IraAias Kat Lucehias Kal THY abrob SUvaj.e ev 
atTH, Kab THY vedTHTA Kal THY emPupuiav iy 
Avovusiov, prrocodgias TE Kal maLdeias os éxou 
opoopa., eyo, Tous Te adTOU adeAdidobs Kal TOUS 
oikeious ws edTrapdKAnTot elev mpdos Tov bm’ euod 
Aeyopevov det Adyov Kal Piov, ikavwraroi Te 
Avovdovov ovprapakadeiv, wore, elimep moTé, Kat 
viv é€Amis m&ca aoreAcoOjoerat Tob Tovs atTovs 
diroacédfovs te Kat moAcewv dpyovras peydAwv 
Eup Piva VEVOULEVOUS. 

B Ta peév 87 Tapaceredara Hv Tatra TE Kab 
Towabra erepa amrdyuroM a, THY 5" Eun dofay, TO 
pev epi TOV VEwV ory TOTE yerjoouro, elye popes 
—al yap emPuiian Tov TOLOUTWY Taxetar Kat 70 
Adis eavrats evavTias pepopevar—, TO O€ Aleavos 
YTLOTALNV This puis mépt puce. TE en Bpubes ov 
Trias TE HON perpiws éxov. 60ev rot oKoTOUpEryD 
Kat StordlovrTt motepov ein mopevtéov Kal br- 
akovoTéov' 7) 7as, dums eppewe Selv, et wore Tis TA 

C dicavonbévra rept véuwv te Kal moduTelas amoreAety 
eyXELpnool, Kal vov meiparéov elvar: melcas yap 


1 xal baraxovoréov MSS. Corr.: Om. Mss., Zur. 





1 Among the philosophers and sophists who are said to 
have been entertained by Dionysius were Aristippus the 
Cyrenaic, Aeschines the Socratic, Polyxenus (cf. Hp. ii, 
310 c), and Philistus (cf. Ep. iii. 315 x). 
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speed, before that any others! should encounter 
Dionysius and turn him aside to some way of life 
other than the best. And these were the terms— 
long though they are to repeat—in which his request 
was couched: “ What opportunities (he asked) are 
we to wait for that could be better than those that 
have now been presented by a stroke of divine good 
fortune?’ And he dwelt in detail on the extent of 
the empire in Italy and Sicily and his own power 
therein, and the youth of Dionysius, mentioning also 
how great a desire he had for philosophy and educa- 
tion, and he spoke of his own nephews 2 and connex- 
ions, and how they would be not only easily converted 
themselves to the doctrines and the life I always 
taught, but also most useful in helping to influence 
Dionysius ; so that now, if ever (he concluded), all 
our hopes will be fulfilled of seeing the same persons 
at once philosophers and rulers of mighty States. 

By these and a vast number of other like argu- 
ments Dion kept exhorting me; but as regards my 
own opinion, I wa’ afraid how matters would turn out 
so far as the young people were concerned—for the 
desires of such as they change quickly, and frequently 
in a contrary direction ; although, as regards Dion’s 
own character, I knew that it was stable by nature and 
already sufficiently mature. Wherefore as I pondered 
the matter and was in doubt whether I should make 
the journey and take his advice, or what, I ultimately 
inclined to the view that if we were ever to attempt 
to realize our theories concerning laws and govern- 
ment, now was the time to undertake it; for should 
I succeed in convincing one single person sufficiently 


2 Probably sisters’ sons of Dion, and not including Hip- 
parinus (who would be too young at this date). 
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A f 
eva povov ixavds mavra éfeipyaopuévos eooiunv 
ayaa. tavTn pev 67 TH Seavoia re Kal réduy 
> ~ Ef 4 3 e A 30 7 > 3 ? 
dmnpa oiKobey, ody F Tues edd€alov, arr’ aicyu- 
voLevos Pev EUavToV TO péytoTov, wn SdEayut wore 
éuavT® tavrdmaot Adyos povov arexvds elval tis, 
” 5 \ 10 \ EA € A 3 al / Q 
€pyou b€ ovdevds dv more Exwv avOdibacbar, Kw- 
Suvevcew dé mpodotvas mpdtrov pev tiv Alwvos 

D feviav re Kat €ratpeiav év Kwvdvvois dvTws yeyo- 
VOTOS OD opiKpots. elt’ ody maboL TL, Elr” exTETwY 
¢ ‘ / \ on Bd ? ~ ” 3 
bo Atovuciov Kai tOv drAwy éxPpSv €APou map 

c¢ «~ 4 1 > 2s ? \ eC) TA , 4 
Has hedywv Kat avépotto elmav aTWV, HKW 
co. duydas ody omAit&v Sedpwevos ovd€ inméwv 
evdens ‘yevowevos Tot apvvacba Tods éyOpous, 

* \ / \ ~ Ka A / > / 
GAG Adyav Kat welots, 4H cé paddtora AavoTrdyny 
eyo duvajevov avipuiious véous emi Ta wyaba Kat 
Ta, dikara mporpemovra eis diAdiav Te Kal ératpelav 
E aMjAois Kafioravas EKQOTOTE’ Mv evdeia KATA TO 
gov pLépos viv eye Karadumey Lypaxovoas evade 
TMapeyLl, Kal TO pev eHov darrov avetdds Jou 
Peper: prrocopia d€, qv eyxmpidlers det Kas 
drips djs bro tov dowry dvOpabmray Pepeotas, 
THs ov mpodesorau Th vov pet €L08 [pépos Gao 
329 émt oot yéyove; Kal Meyapot poev et Karouxobyres 
ETVY YAVOLLEV, Ades 57) mov Gv [LoL BonGos &p a oe 
mrapexdAovy, q Tavrev av pavrdrarov 7 yoo oauTov: 
viv 8° dpa 76 whKos Tis mopeias Kal TO wéyeDos 57 





1 The second danger was of “ proving false to Philosophy,” 
see 328 £ infra. 

2 A town close to Athens, to which the disciples of Socrates 
retreated after his death. 
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I should have brought to pass all manner of good. 
Holding this view and in this spirit of adventure it 
was that I set out from home,—not in the spirit 
which some have supposed, but dreading self-re- 
proach most of all, lest haply I should seem to myself 
to be utterly and absolutely nothing more than a 
mere voice and never to undertake willingly any 
action, and now to be in danger of proving false, in 
the first 1 instance, to my friendship and association 
with Dion, when he is actually involved in no little 
danger. Suppose, then, that some evil fate should 
befall him, or that he should be banished by Diony- 
sius and his other foes and then come to us as an 
exile and question us in these words—“ O Plato, I 
come to you as an exile not to beg for foot-soldiers, 
nor because I lack horse-soldiers to ward off mine 
enemies, but to beg for arguments and persuasion, 
whereby you above all, as I know, are able to con- 
vert young men to what is good and just and thereby 
to bring them always into a state of mutual friend- 
liness and comradéship. And it is because you have 
left me destitute of these that I have now quitted 
Syracuse and come hither. My condition, however, 
casts a lesser reproach on you; but as for Philosophy, 
which you are always belauding, and saying that she 
is treated with ignominy by the rest of mankind, 
surely, so far as it depends on you, she too is now 
betrayed as wellas I. Now if we had happened to 
be living at Megara,” you would no doubt have come 
to assist me in the cause for which I summoned you, 
on pain of deeming yourself of all men the most base ; 
and now, forsooth, do you imagine that when you 
plead in excuse the length of the journey and the 
great strain of the voyage and of the labour involved 
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lo ~ ‘ lan) / > , a” ? 
Tod mAot Kat Tob mdévov ématiTidbpevos oer SdEav 
/ > a / on A / 
Kakias amopevéetobal mote; modAob ye Kal Serjoer. 
- a ay ~ 
Aexbévtwv 5é€ tovrwr Tis dv hv ou mpds Tabra 
> / > 4 $ ” 3 > 4 \ 
evoynuwy dirdKpiots; odK é€otw. GAA’ FABov pév 
o? 
Kara Adyov ev Sikn re, ws otov re avOpwrov 
Bparora, da Ta Towra Katadira@v tas Euwavtod 
\ 
SuarpiBds, ovoas ovK aoxpovas, bo Tupavvida 
Soxodcay od mpérrew Tots emots Adyous ovdE emol: 
20 , > \ Ar 62 A \ / \ 
éMOdv te euavrov hAevPépwoa Atos Eeviov Kat 
Ths pidocdpov avéyKAnTrov poipas mapéoyov, ér- 
overdlorov ‘yevouerns av et te KaTapaAbaxtobels 
Kal amrodetAi@y atoyvvyns peTécyov KaKis. 
EXOdp § L 3 A Ber / a ? 
Nav dé, ob} yap det unkivew, edpov otdcews 
7a mept Avoviotov wcota EtvurravTa Kal diaBodAav 
C mpos rHv Tupavvida Aiwvos mépt. tjvvov pev ody 
> ¢ 3 LA \ Pd) @7 > & A \ 
Kal’ dcov ndvvaunv, opiKpa 5° olds 7 Hv, wnvi dé 
oyedov tows rerdptm Aiwva Atovictos aitidpevos 
émuBovAetew TH Tupavvids, apyKpov és Aotov 
bd / 3&7 > + ¢ \ , A 
eupipacas, e€éBadev ariuws. ot 57 Aiwvos ro 
\ ~~ A iA > / / > 
pera Tobro mavres didou edoBovucba pu twa ém- 
QITLUJLEVOS TYLWPOTTO Ws ouVaitiov Tis Aiwyvos 
bd ~ \ > 3 “~ 4 “~ / > 
émtBovAns: mepi 8 euod Kat SufAGe Adyos tis ev 
t 
Liupakovoais, ws TeOvews etnv bad Avovyctov as 
D rovTwy amdvrwy r&v ToTE yeyovdrwv aitios. 6 
dé aicbavopevos mavras 7pas ovTwW Siareevras, 
poBovpevos HH peetlov ex TaV popu yevourd Tt, 
pidogpovens TavTas dvehauBave, Kat 87 Kal TOV 
ewe mapeuvletrd te Kat Oappeiv diexeAcdero Kal 





1 Zeus “‘ the Guardian of guests’ is mentioned because 
Plato was a guest-friend of Dion, 
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you can possibly be acquitted of the charge of 
cowardice ? Far from it, indeed.” 

If he had spoken thus, what plausible answer 
should I have had to such pleadings? There is none. 
Well then, I came for good and just reasons so far 
as it is possible for men to do so; and it was because 
of such motives that I left my own occupations, which 
were anything but ignoble, to go under a tyranny 
which ill became, as it seemed, both my teaching and 
myself. And by my coming I freed myself from guilt 
in the eyes of Zeus Xenios 1 and cleared myself from 
reproach on the part of Philosophy, seeing that she 
would have been calumniated if I, through poorness 
of spirit and timidity, had incurred the shame of 
cowardice. 

On my arrival—I must not be tedious—I found 
Dionysius’s kingdom all full of civil strife and of 
slanderous stories brought to the court concerning 
Dion. So I defended him, so far as I was able, though 
it was little I could do; but about three months later, 
charging Dion with plotting against the tyranny, 
Dionysius set him aboard a small vessel and drove 
him out with ignominy. After that all of us who 
were Dion’s friends were in alarm lest he should 
punish any of us on a charge of being accomplices in 
Dion’s plot; and regarding me a report actually 
went abroad in Syracuse that I had been put to 
death by Dionysius as being responsible for all the 
events of that time. But when Dionysius perceived 
us all in this state of mind, he was alarmed lest our 
fears should bring about some worse result; so he 
was for receiving us all back in a friendly manner ; 
and, moreover, he kept consoling me and bidding 
me be of good courage and begging me by all means 
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1 The citadel of Syracuse, where Plato was housed during 
both his visits, the tyrant thus having him under his eye. 

* Philistus and the anti-reform party alleged that Dion 
was plotting against the tyrant, aided and abetted by Plato, 
ef. 333 © infra. 
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to remain. For my fleeing away from him would 
have brought him no credit, but rather my remain- 
ing; and that was why he pretended to beg it of 
me so urgently. But the requests of tyrants are 
coupled, as we know, with compulsory powers. So 
in order to further this plan he kept hindering my 
departure; for he brought me into the Acropolis! 
and housed me in a place from which no skipper 
would have brought me off, and that not merely if 
prevented by Dionysius but also if he failed to send 
them a messenger charging them to take me off. 
Nor would any trader nor any single one of the officers 
at the ports of the country have let me pass out by 
myself, without arresting me on the spot and bringing 
me back again to Dionysius, especially as it had 
already been proclaimed abroad, contrary to the 
former report, that “ Dionysius is wonderfully 
devoted to Plato.” But what were the facts? For 
the truth must be told. He became indeed more and 
more devoted as time advanced, according as he 
grew familiar with my disposition and character, 
but he was desirous that I should praise him more 
than Dion and regard him rather than Dion as my 
special friend, and this triumph he was marvellously 
anxious to achieve. But the best way to achieve 
this, if it was to be achieved—namely, by occupying 
himself in learning and in listening to discourses on 
philosophy and by associating with me—this he 
always shirked owing to his dread of the talk of 
slanderers, lest he might be hampered in some 
measure and Dion might accomplish all his designs.? 
I, however, put up with all this, holding fast the 
origina] purpose with which I had come, in the hope 
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1 rdde éya| rade. "Eyw Zur. 


* i.e. “ first place’ must be given to what is (ostensibly) 
the main object of the letter, viz. the advising of Dion’s 
friends ; see further the Prefatory Note. 
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that he might possibly gain a desire for the philo- 
sophic life; but he, with his resistance, won the 
day. 

These, then, were the causes which brought about 
my visit to Sicily and my sojourn there, on the first 
occasion. After this J went away, and I returned 
again on receiving a most urgent summons from 
Dionysius. That my motives for doing so and all 
my actions were reasonable and just, all this I will 
try to explain later on, for the benefit of those who 
ask what object I had in going the second time. 
But first I must counsel you as to the course you 
ought to adopt in view of the present circumstances, 
so as not to give the first place to matters of secondary 
importance. What I have to say, then, is this : 

Ought not the doctor that is giving counsel to a sick 
man who is indulging in a mode of life that is bad 
for his health to try first of all to change his life, and 
only proceed with the rest of his advice if the patient 
is willing to obey? But should he prove unwilling, 
then I would esteem him both manly and a true 
doctor if he withdraws from advising a patient of 
that description, and contrariwise unmanly and un- 
skilled if he continues to advise.2 So too with a 
State, whether it has one ruler or many, if so be 
that it asks for some salutary advice when its govern- 
ment is duly proceeding by the right road, then it is 
the act of a judicious man to give advice to such 
people. But in the case of those who altogether 
exceed the bounds of right government and wholly 
refuse to proceed in its tracks, and who warn their 
counsellor to leave the government alone and not 


* For the comparison of the political adviser to a physician 
cf. Rep. 425 & ff., Laws 720 « ff. 
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1 On the subject of filial piety ¢f. Crito 51 c, Laws 717 3 ff. 
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disturb it, on pain of death if he does disturb it, 
while ordering him to advise as to how all that con- 
tributes to their desires and appetites may most 
easily and quickly be secured for ever and ever— 
then, in such a case, I should esteem unmanly the 
man who continued to engage in counsels of this 
kind, and the man who refused to continue manly. 
This, then, being the view I hold, whenever anyone 
consults me concerning any very important affair 
relating to his life—the acquisition of wealth, for 
instance, or the care of his body or his soul,—if I 
believe that he is carrying on his daily life in a 
proper way, or that he will be willing to obey my 
advice in regard to the matters disclosed, then I give 
counsel readily and do not confine myself to some 
merely cursory reply. But if he does not ask my 
advice at all or plainly shows that he will in no wise 
obey his adviser, I do not of my own instance come 
forward to advise such an one, nor yet to compel 
him, not even were he my own son. To a slave, 
however, 1 would tive advice, and if he refused it I 
would use compulsion. But to a father or mother I 
deem it impious to apply compulsion,? unless they 
are in the grip of the disease of insanity ; but if they 
are living a settled life which is pleasing to them, 
though not to me, I would neither irritate them with 
vain exhortations nor yet minister to them with 
flatteries by providing them with means to satisfy 
appetites of a sort such that I, were I addicted to 
them, would refuse to live. So likewise it behoves 
the man of sense to hold, while he lives, the same 
view concerning his own State: if it appears to him 
to be ill governed he ought to speak, if so be that his 
speech is not likely to prove fruitless nor to cause his 
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1 Cf. Ep. v. 322 2. 
2 The reference is to the two brothers of Dionysius the 
Elder, Leptines and Thearidas. 
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death!; but he ought not to apply violence to his 
fatherland in the form of a political revolution, 
whenever it is impossible to establish the best kind 
of polity without banishing and slaughtering citizens, 
but rather he ought to keep quiet and pray for what 
is good both for himself and for his State. 

This, then, is the way in which I would counsel 
you—even as Dion and I together used to counsel 
Dionysius that he should, in the first place, so order 
his daily life as to gain the greatest possible mastery 
over himself, and to win for himself trusty friends 
and companions; that so he might avoid the evils 
suffered by his father. For he, when he had recovered 
many great cities of Sicily which had been laid 
waste by the barbarians, was unable, when he settled 
them, to establish in each a loyal government com- 
posed of true comrades,—whether strangers from 
abroad or men of his own kin? whom he himself 
had reared up in their youth and had raised from a 
private position tg one of authority and from a state 
of poverty to surpassing wealth. Neither by persua- 
sion nor instruction, neither by benefits nor by ties 
of kindred, was*he able to make any one of them 
worthy of a share in his government. Thus he was 
seven times more unhappy than Darius * who trusted 
men who neither were his brothers nor reared up 
by himself but merely colleagues who had helped 
him to crush the Mede and the Eunuch; and he 
divided amongst them seven provinces, each greater 
than the whole of Sicily ; and these colleagues he 
found loyal, neither did they make any attack either 


3 Darius wrested the kingdom of Persia from the usurper 
Pseudo-Smerdis by the aid of six other Persian nobles, ef. 
Laws 695 8 ff. For the numerical computation of compara- 
tive happiness cf. Rep. 587 3 ff. 
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1 The maritime empire of the Athenians lasted for some 
seventy years after Salamis (480 B.c.), 
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on himself or on one another. And thus he left an 
example of the character which should belong to the 
good lawgiver and king ; for by the laws he framed 
he has preserved the empire of the Persians even 
until this day. Moreover, the Athenians also, after 
taking over many of the Greek cities which had fallen 
into the hands of the barbarians, though they had 
not colonized them themselves yet held their sway 
over them securely for seventy years because they 
possessed citizens who were their friends in each of 
those cities.1 But Dionysius, though he amalgamated 
the whole of Sicily into one City-State, because in 
his wisdom he distrusted everyone, barely achieved 
safety ; for he was poor in men who were loyal 
friends, and there exists no surer sign of a man’s 
virtue or vice than whether he is or is not destitute of 
men of that kind. 

Such, then, was the counsel which Dion and I 
always gave to Dionysius. Inasmuch as the result of 
his father’s conduct was to leave him unprovided 
with education and unprovided with suitable inter- 
course, he should, in the first place, make it his aim 
to acquire othe? friends for himself from among his 
kindred and contemporaries who were in harmony 
about virtue; and to acquire, above all else, this 
harmony within himself, since in this he was surpris- 
ingly deficient. Not that we expressed this openly, 
for it would not have been safe; but we put it in 
veiled terms and maintained by argument that this 
is how every man will save both himself and all those 
under his leadership, whereas if he does not adopt 
this course he will bring about entirely opposite 
results. And if he pursued the course we describe, 
and made himself right-minded and sober-minded, 
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1 r& bracketed by Hermann. 
2 ‘arjxovoer I add (érloreve add. Cornarius). 





1 Gelon succeeded Hippocrates as tyrant of Gela about 
490 x.c., and then captured Syracuse and made it his capital. 
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then, if he were to re-people the devastated cities of 
Sicily and bind them together by laws and constitu- 
tions so that they should be leagued both with him- 
self and with one another against barbarian re- 
inforcements, he would thus not merely double the 
empire of his father but actually multiply it many 
times over ; for if this came to pass, it would be an 
easy task to enslave the Carthaginians far more than 
they had been enslaved in the time of Gelon,} 
whereas now, on the contrary, his father had con- 
tracted to pay tribute to the barbarians. 

Such was the advice and exhortation given to 
Dionysius by us, who were plotting against him, as 
statements pouring in from many quarters alleged ; 
which statements in fact so prevailed with Dionysius 
that they caused Dion’s expulsion and threw us into 
a state of alarm. Then—to cut a long story short— 
Dion came from the Peloponnesus and from Athens 
and admonished Dionysius by deed.2 When, how- 
ever, Dion had delivered the Syracusans and given 
them back their city twice, they showed the same 
feeling towards him as Dionysius had done. For 
when Dion was* trying to train and rear him up to 
be a king worthy of the throne, that so he might 
share with him in all his life, Dionysius listened to 
the slanderers who said that Dion was plotting 
against the tyranny in all that he was then doing, 
his scheme being that Dionysius, with his mind 
infatuated with education, should neglect his empire 
and entrust it to Dion, who should then seize on it 


His defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera, 480 3.c., was 
celebrated by the poet Simonides. 

* 4.¢ by a military campaign (“ deed’ as opposed to 
‘“* word °’) in 357 3.c. 
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2 After the Little Mysteries of Eleusis the initiated became 
a puorhs, after the Great Mysteries an érérrys. 
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for himself and expel Dionysius from his kingship by 
craft. And then, for the second time, these slanderous 
statements triumphed with the Syracusans, and that 
with a triumph that was most monstrous and shame- 
ful for the authors of the triumph. 

Those who are urging me to address myself to the 
affairs of to-day ought to hear what then took place. 
I, a citizen of Athens, a companion of Dion, an ally 
of his own, went to the tyrant in order that I might 
bring about friendship instead of war; but in my 
struggle with the slanderers I was worsted. But 
when Dionysius tried to persuade me by means of 
honours and gifts of money to side with him so that 
I should bear witness, as his friend, to the pro- 
priety of his expulsion of Dion, in this design he 
failed utterly. And later on, while returning home 
from exile, Dion attached to himself two brothers 
from Athens,! men whose friendship was not derived 
from philosophy, but from the ordinary companion- 
ship out of which most friendships spring, and which 
comes from mutual entertaining and sharing in 
religion and mystic ceremonies.? So, too, in the 
case of these two friends who accompanied him home ; 
it was for these reasons and because of their assistance 
in his homeward voyage that they became his com- 
panions. But on their arrival in Sicily, when they 
perceived that Dion was slanderously charged before 
the Siceliots whom he had set free with plotting to 
become tyrant, they not only betrayed their com- 
panion and host but became themselves, so to say, 
the authors of his murder, since they stood beside 
the murderers, ready to assist, with arms in their 
hands. For my own part, I neither slur over the 
shamefulness and sinfulness of their action nor do I 
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1 Cf. 336 vp, Laws 961 a ff. 

2 An allusion to the custom of offering the third (and last) 
cup at banquets as a libation to Zeus Soter; cf. Rep. 583 8, 
Charm, 167 B. 
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dwell on it, since there are many others who make 
it their care to recount these doings and will continue 
to do so in time to come. But I do take exception 
to what is said about the Athenians, that these men 
covered their city with shame; for I assert that it 
was also an Athenian who refused to betray the very 
same man when, by doing so, hé might have gained 
wealth and many other honours. For he had become 
his friend not in the bonds of a venal friendship but 
owing to association in liberal education ; since it isin 
this alone that the judicious man should put his trust, 
rather than in kinship of soul or of body. Conse- 
quently, the two murderers of Dion are not important 
enough to cast a reproach upon our city,! as though 
they had ever yet shown themselves men of mark. 
All this has been said by way of counsel to Dion’s 
friends and relatives. And one piece of counsel I 
add, as I repeat now for the third time to you in the 
third place the same counsel as before, and the same 
doctrine. Neither Sicily, nor yet any other State— 
such is my doctrine—should be enslaved to human 
despots but rather to laws; for such slavery is good 
neither for thoge who enslave nor those who are 
enslaved—themselves, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children; rather is such an attempt wholly 
ruinous, and the dispositions that are wont to grasp 
gains such as these are petty and illiberal, with no 
knowledge of what belongs to goodness and justice, 
divine or human, either in the present or in the future. 
Of this I attempted to persuade Dion in the first 
place, secondly Dionysius, and now, in the third 
place, you. Be ye, then, persuaded for the sake of 
Zeus, Third Saviour,” and considering also the case 
of Dionysius and of Dion, of whom the former was 
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1 rodurlrvacbas Hermann: 7@ (Mss. roi) wi riwrdacba Zur. 


2 ota] ofs mss., Zur. 
3 ray dprayudrwr I bracket (v.1. rv rpayudrwv). 
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unpersuaded and is living now no noble life, while 
the latter was persuaded and has nobly died. For 
whatsoever suffering a man undergoes when striving 
after what is noblest both for himself and for his 
State is always right and noble. For by nature none 
of us is immortal, and if any man should come to be 
so he would not be happy, as the vulgar believe ; 
for no evil nor good worthy of account belongs to 
what is soulless, but they befall the soul whether it 
be united with a body or separated therefrom. But 
we ought always truly to believe the ancient and 
holy doctrines which declare to us that the soul is 
immortal and that it has judges and pays the greatest 
penalties, whensoever a man is released from his 
body ; wherefore also one should account it a lesser 
evil to suffer than to perform the great iniquities 
and injustices. But to these doctrines the man who 
is fond of riches but poor in soul listens not, or if he 
listens he laughs them (as he thinks) to scorn, while 
he shamelessly plunders from all quarters everything 
which he thinks lilkely to provide himself, like a beast, 
with food or drink or the satiating himself with the 
slavish and graceless pleasure which is miscalled by 
the name of the Goddess of Love?; for he is blind 
and fails to see what a burden of sin—how grave an 
evil—ever accompanies each wrong-doing ; which 
burden the wrong-doer must of necessity drag after 
him both while he moves about on earth and when 
he has gone beneath the earth again on a journey 
that is unhonoured and in all ways utterly miserable. 

Of these and other like doctrines I tried to per- 


1 This theme is to be found also in the Gorgias and 
Republic; cf. also Lysis 217 8. 
* Cf. Gorg. 493 2, Phaedo 81 B, Phileb. 12 x. 
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suade Dion, and I have the best of rights to be angry 
with the men who slew him, very much as I have 
to be angry also with Dionysius ; for both they and 
he have done the greatest of injuries both to me, 
and, one may say, to all the rest of mankind—they 
by destroying the man who purposed to practise 
justice, and he by utterly refusing to practise justice, 
when he had supreme power, throughout all his 
empire ; although if, in that empire, philosophy and 
power had really been united in the same person the 
radiance thereof would have shone through the whole 
world of Greeks and barbarians, and fully imbued 
them with the true conviction that no State nor any 
individual man can ever become happy unless he 
passes his life in subjection to justice combined with 
wisdom, whether it be that he possesses these virtues 
within himself or as the result of being reared and 
trained righteously under holy rulers in their ways. 
Such were the injuries committed by Dionysius ; 
and, compared to these, the rest of the injuries he 
did I would count But small. And the murderer of 
Dion is not aware that he has brought about the 
same result as Dionysius. For as to Dion, I know 
clearly—in so far as it is possible for a man to speak 
with assurance about men—that, if he had gained 
possession of the kingdom, he would never have 
adopted for his rule any other principle than this: 
when he had first brought gladness to Syracuse, his 
own fatherland, by delivering her from bondage, and 
had established her in a position of freedom, he would 
have endeavoured next, by every possible means, to 
set the citizens in order by suitable laws of the best 
kind ; and as the next step after this, he would have 
done his utmost to colonize the whole of Sicily and 
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1 Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse (478-466), waged successful] 
war against the Carthaginians. 
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to make it free from the barbarians, by driving out 
some of them and subduing others more easily than 
did Hiero.t And if all this had been done by a man 
who was just and courageous and temperate and 
wisdom-loving, the most of men would have formed 
the same opinion of virtue which would have pre- 
vailed, one may say, throughout the whole world, if 
Dionysius had been persuaded by me, and which 
would have saved all. But as it is, the onset of some 
deity or some avenging spirit, by means of lawless- 
ness and godlessness and, above all, by the rash 
acts of ignorance 2—that ignorance which is the root 
whence all evils for all men spring and which will 
bear hereafter most bitter fruit for those who have 
planted it—this it is which for the second time has 
wrecked and ruined all. 

But now, for the third time, let us speak good 
words, for the omen’s sake. Nevertheless, I counsel 
you, his friends, to imitate Dion in his devotion to 
his fatherland and_in his temperate mode of life ; 
and to endeavour to carry out his designs, though 
under better auspices ; and what those designs were 
you have learnt from me clearly. But if any amongst 
you is unable to live in the Dorian fashion of his 
forefathers and follows after the Sicilian way of life 
and that of Dion’s murderers, him you should neither 
call to your aid nor imagine that he could ever per- 
form a loyal or sound action; but all others you 
should call to aid you in repeopling all Sicily and 
giving it equal laws, calling them both from Sicily 
itself and from the whole of the Peloponnese, not 
fearing even Athens itself; for there too there are 


* For the calamitous effects of “‘ ignorance ” (or “‘ folly ”’) 
cf. Laws 688 c ff., 863 c ff. 
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1 Cf. Laws 646 & ff., 671 v. 2 Cf. Laws 715 a ff, 
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those who surpass all men in virtue, and who detest 
the enormities of men who slay their hosts. But— 
though these results may come about later,—if for 
the present you are beset by the constant quarrels 
of every kind which spring up daily between the 
factions, then every single man on whom the grace 
of Heaven has bestowed even a small measure of 
right opinion must surely be aware that there is no 
cessation of evils for the warring factions until those 
who have won the mastery cease from perpetuating 
feuds by assaults and expulsions and executions, and 
cease from seeking to wreak vengeance on their foes ; 
and, exercising mastery over themselves, lay down 
impartial laws which are framed to satisfy the van- 
quished no less than themselves; and compel the 
vanquished to make use of these laws by means of 
two compelling forces, namely, Reverence and Fear ! 
—Fear, inasmuch as they make it plain that they 
are superior to them in force; and Reverence, 
because they show themselves superior both in their 
attitude to pleasures and in their greater readiness 
and ability to subject themselves to the laws. In no 
other way is it possible for a city at strife within 
itself to cease from evils, but strife and enmity and 
hatred and suspicion are wont to keep for ever 
recurring in cities when their inner state is of this 
kind.* 

Now those who have gained the mastery, whenever 
they become desirous of safety, ought always to 
choose out among themselves such men of Greek 
origin as they know by inquiry to be most excellent 
—men who are, in the first place, old, and who have 
wives and children at home, and forefathers as 
numerous and good and famous as possible, and who 
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1 For this scheme cf. Laws 752 p ff. ; and for the qualifica- 
tions of the law-givers cf. Laws 765 pv. 

2 For the Law-governed State as the second-best, after 
the Ideal Republic, cf. Polit. 297 p ff. 

$ Alluding to the attempt then being made by Dion’s 


party at Leontini, under Hipparinus (his nephew), to over- 
throw Callippus. 
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are all in possession of ample property ; and for a 
city of ten thousand citizens, fifty such men would 
be a sufficient number! These men they should 
fetch from their homes by means of entreaties and 
the greatest possible honours ; and when they have 
fetched them they should entreat and enjoin them 
to frame laws, under oath that they will give no 
advantage either to conquerors or conquered, but 
equal rights in common to the whole city. And 
when the laws have been laid down, then everything 
depends upon the following condition. On the one 
hand, if the victors prove themselves subservient to 
the laws more than the vanquished, then all things 
will abound in safety and happiness, and all evils 
will be avoided; but should it prove otherwise, 
neither I nor anyone else should be called in to 
take part in helping the man who refuses to obey 
our present injunctions. For this course of action is 
closely akin to that which Dion and I together, in 
our plans for the welfare of Syracuse, attempted to 
carry out, although it is but the second-best*; for 
the first was that which we first attempted to carry 
out with the aid tf Dionysius himself—a plan which 
would have benefited all alike, had it not been that 
some Chance, mightier than men, scattered it to the 
winds. Now, however, it is for you to endeavour to 
carry out our policy with happier results by the aid 
of Heaven’s blessing and divine good-fortune.® 

Let this, then, suffice as my counsel and my charge, 
and the story of my former visit to the court of 
Dionysius. In the next place, he that cares to listen 
may hear the story of my later journey by sea, and 
how naturally and reasonably it came about. For 
{as I said) I had completed my account of the first 
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1 This refers back to 330 c, v, just before he begins his 
*“ counsel”? to Dion’s friends. 
2 Cf. Ep. ii. 317 a. 
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1 CF. 330 zB. 
2 Plato had refused the second time; see 338 x. 
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and there were certain others in Syracuse who had 
had some teaching from Dion, and others again who 
had been taught by these, men who were stuffed 
with some borrowed philosophical doctrines. These 
men, I believe, tried to discuss these subjects with 
Dionysius, on the assumption that Dionysius was 
thoroughly instructed in all my system of thought. 
Now besides being naturally gifted otherwise with a 
capacity for learning Dionysius has an extraordinary 
love of glory. Probably, then, he was pleased with 
what was said and was ashamed of having it known 
that he had no lessons while I was in the country ; 
and in consequence of this he was seized with a 
desire to hear my doctrines more explicitly, while 
at the same time he was spurred on by his love of 
glory : and we have already explained, in the account 
we gave a moment ago,! the reasons why he had not 
been a hearer of mine during my previous sojourn. 
So when I had got safely home and had refused. his 
second summons, as I said just now, Dionysius was 
greatly afraid, I Believe, because of his love of glory, 
lest any should suppose that it was owing to my 
contempt for Mis nature and disposition, together 
with my experience of his mode of life, that I was 
ungracious and was no longer willing to come to his 
court. 

Now I am bound to tell the truth, and to put up 
with it should anyone, after hearing what took place, 
come to despise, after all, my philosophy and con- 
sider that the tyrant showed intelligence. For, in 
fact, Dionysius, on this third occasion,? sent a trireme 
to fetch me, in order to secure my comfort on the 
voyage; and he sent Archedemus, one of the associ- 
ates of Archytas, believing that I esteemed him above 
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all others in Sicily, and other Sicilians of my acquaint- 
ance ; and all these were giving me the same account, 
how that Dionysius had made marvellous progress 
in philosophy. And he sent an exceedingly long 
letter, since he knew how I was disposed towards 
Dion and also Dion’s eagerness that I should make 
the voyage? and come to Syracuse; for his letter 
was framed to deal with all these circumstances, 
having its commencement couched in some such 
terms as these—‘‘ Dionysius to Plato,” followed by 
the customary greetings ; after which, without further 
preliminary—“ If you are persuaded by us and come 
now to Sicily, in the first place you will find Dion’s 
affairs proceeding in whatever way you yourself 
may desire—and you will desire, as I know, what is 
reasonable, and I will consent thereto ; but otherwise 
none of Dion’s affairs, whether they concern himself 
or anything else, will proceed to your satisfaction.”’ 
Such were his words on this subject, but the rest it 
were tedious and inopportune to repeat. And other 
letters kept conmfing both from Archytas and from 
the men in Tarentum, eulogizing the philosophy of 
Dionysius, an@ saying that unless I come now I 
should utterly dissolve their friendship with Dionysius 
which I had brought about, and which was of no 
small political importance. Such then being the 
nature of the summons which I then received,—when 
on the one hand the Sicilians and Italians were pulling 
me in and the Athenians, on the other, were literally 
pushing me out, so to say, by their entreaties,—once 
again the same argument recurred, namely, that it 
was my duty not to betray Dion, nor yet my hosts 
and comrades in Tarentum. And I felt also myself 


1 Of, Ep. iii. 317. 
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that there would be nothing surprising in a young 
man, who was apt at learning, attaining to a love of 
the best life through hearing lectures on subjects of 
importance. So it seemed to be my duty to deter- 
mine clearly in which way the matter really stood, 
and in no wise to prove false to this duty, nor to 
leave myself open to a reproach that would be truly 
serious, if so be that any of these reports were true. 

So having blindfolded myself with this argumenta- 
tion I made the journey, although, naturally, with 
many fears and none too happy forebodings. How- 
ever, when I arrived the third time, I certainly did 
find it really a case of “ the Third to the Saviour ”!: 
for happily I did get safely back again; and for this 
I ought to give thanks, after God, to Dionysius, 
seeing that, when many had planned to destroy me, 
he prevented them and paid some regard to rever- 
ence in his dealings with me. And when I arrived, 
I deemed that I ought first of all to gain proof of 
this point,—whether Dionysius was really inflamed 
by philosophy, as it were by fire, or all this per- 
sistent account which had come to Athens was empty 
rumour. Now, there is a method of testing such 
matters which is not ignoble but really suitable in 
the case of tyrants, and especially such as are 
crammed with borrowed doctrines; and this was 
certainly what had happened to Dionysius, as I 
perceived as soon as I arrived. To such persons 
one must point out what the subject is as a whole, 
and what its character, and how many preliminary 
subjects it entails and how much labour. For on 
hearing this, if the pupil be truly philosophic, in 
sympathy with the subject and worthy of it, because 
divinely gifted, he believes that he has been shown 
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a marvellous pathway and that he must brace himself 
at once to follow it, and that life will not be worth 
living if he does otherwise. After this he braces 
both himself and him who is guiding him on the 
path, nor does he desist until either he has reached 
the goal of all his studies, or else has gained such 
power as to be capable of directing his own steps 
without the aid of the instructor. It is thus, and in 
this mind, that such a student lives, occupied indeed 
in whatever occupations he may find himself, but 
always beyond all else cleaving fast to philosophy 
and to that mode of daily life which will best make 
him apt to learn and of retentive mind and able to 
reason within himself soberly ; but the mode of life 
which is opposite to this he continually abhors. 
Those, on the other hand, who are in reality not 
philosophic, but superficially tinged by opinions,— 
like men whose bodies are sunburnt on the surface 
—when they see how many studies are required and 
how great labour,t and how the orderly mode of 
daily life is that which befits the subject, they deem 
it difficult or impossible for themselves, and thus they 
become in fact incapable of pursuing it; while some 
of them persuade themselves that they have been 
sufficiently instructed in the whole subject and no 
longer require any further effort. 

Now this test proves the clearest and most in- 
fallible in dealing with those who are luxurious 
and incapable of enduring labour, since it prevents 
any of them from ever casting.the blame on his 
instructor instead of on himself ai.who own inability 
to pursue all the studies which are’ ducessory to his 
subject. 

This, then, was the purport of what I said to 
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1 Probably an allusion to the proverbial maxim “ Know 
thyself. a 
2 Cf Sympco, ~ !°* for the “ suddenness ” of the mystic 
vision of the Id. Aco’ 
$ On the dauger of writing such doctrines cf. Ep. ii. 
314 c ff.; and for philosophy as possible only for ‘‘ the few ”’ 
cf. Rep. 494 a. 
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Dionysius on that occasion. I did not, however, 
expound the matter fully, nor did Dionysius ask me 
to do so; for he claimed that he himself knew many 
of the most important doctrines and was sufficiently 
informed owing to the versions he had heard from 
his other teachers. And I am even told that later 
on he himself wrote a treatise on the subjects in 
which I then instructed him, composing it as though 
it were something of his own invention and quite 
different from what he had heard; but of all this I 
know nothing. I know indeed that certain others 
have written about these same subjects; but what 
manner of men they are not even themselves know. 
But thus much I can certainly declare concerning all 
these writers, or prospective writers, who claim to 
know the subjects which I seriously study, whether 
as hearers of mine or of other teachers, or from their 
own discoveries ; it is impossible, in my judgement 
at least, that these men should understand anything 
about this subject. There does not exist, nor will 
there ever exist, aly treatise of mine dealing there- 
with. For it does not at all admit of verbal expres- 
sion like other studies, but, as a result of continued 
application to the subject itself and communion 
therewith, it is brought to birth in the soul on a 
sudden,” as light that is kindled by a leaping spark, 
and thereafter it nourishes itself. Notwithstanding, 
of thus much I am certain, that the best statement 
of these doctrines in writing or in speech would be 
my own statement; and further, that if they should 
be badly stated in writing, it 1s I who would be the 
person most deeply pained. And if I had thought 
that these subjects ought to be fully stated in writing 
or in speech to the public,? what nobler action could 
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1 yevoudryy Bonitz: Neyoudvny mss., Zur. 
2 do00fs . . . éumerds Mss.: OpOGs .. . éuperods Zur. 


1 Cf. 341 c. 
2 Cf. Laws 895 pv, where Essence, Definition, and Name 
are enumerated; also Parm. 142 a. 
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I have performed in my life than that of writing 
what is of great benefit to mankind and bringing 
forth to the light for all men the nature of reality? 
But were I to undertake this task it would not, as I 
think, prove a good thing for men, save for some few 
who are able to discover the truth themselves with 
but little instruction ; for as to the rest, some it would 
most unseasonably fill with a mistaken contempt, and 
others with an overweening and empty aspiration, as 
though they had learnt some sublime mysteries. 

But concerning these studies I am minded to 
speak still more at length; since the subject with 
which I am dealing 1 will perhaps be clearer when 
I have thus spoken. For there is a certain true 
argument which confronts the man who ventures to 
write anything at all of these matters,—an argument 
which, although I have frequently stated it in the 
past, seems to require statement also at the present 
time. 

Every existing object has three things ? which are 
the necessary means by which knowledge of that 
object is acquired; and the knowledge itself is a 
fourth thing; and as a fifth one must postulate 
the object itself which is cognizable and true. First 
of these comes the name; secondly the definition ; 
thirdly the image ; fourthly the knowledge. If you 
wish, then, to understand what I am now saying, 
take a single example and learn from it what applies 
to all. There is an object called a circle, which has 
for its name the word we have just mentioned ; and, 
secondly, it has a definition, composed of names and 
verbs; for “that which is everywhere equidistant 
from the extremities to the centre” will be the 
definition of that object which has for its name 
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éxeivov drep oTpoyyvaov Kal mrepipepes évoja. Kal 
KUKAOS. TpiTov dé TO Corypapovpevov Te Kal é&- 
aheupopevov Kab Topvevopuevov Kal dmoMiuevov" 
@v avtos 6 KUKXos, Ov mépt mavr éorTl Tatra, 
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emvoT nun Kal vos adn Ons te dd6€a rept TaGr" 
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evov, @ OndAov éeTepdv re Ov adToo Tob KUKAOU Tis 
dvoews TOV Te Eumrpoobev AeyOévTwY TpLd@v. Tov- 
twv b€ eyyttata pev Evyyeveia Kal OpotdryTe Tob 
TEMTTOV vots memAnotaxe, Ta.Ma, b€ mA€ov amexXeL. 

Tadrov 57) Tepe te edUéos dua Kal Tmepupepods 
oxXnLaros Kab xXpeas, rept TE dyabob Kat Kadod 
Kal Sucaiou, Kal qepl ocparos dmavros oKevaoTob 
TE Kal KaTa dvow yeyoveros, mupos voaTds TE 
Kal Tov TOLOUTEY TaVTWV, Kal Cwov vprravros 
TEDL Kal ev wuyats lous [xa rept TOU] LATO, 
Kal Tabywara vpravra.” ob yep dy TOUTWY [Lt 
Tis TO. TérTapa AdBn Ouas yé 7wWsS, ov7TOTE Tedéws 
emeoT nuns TOU TELTTOU HeTOXOS OTOL.” Tpos yap 
ToUToUS Tatra, ovx Wrrov emixerpel TO mrotov Tl TEpL 
éxaorov OynAoby H TO dv Exdorou dia TO TOV Adywv 
aobevess Oy evexa voty exywv ovdelts rodAuroes 
moTé els atro Teva TA vevonuéva, Kal Taira eis 
dpeTaxivytrov, 6 7) mdovet TA yeypappeva TUToLs. 

Todro b€ wdAw at 70 viv Aeydpevov def wabety. 
KUKAos ExaoTos TOY ev Tals mpdfeou ypadopevwv 


1 xai bracketed by W.-Mollendorff. 


1 For the definition of “ circle ” cf. Tim. 33 3, Parm. 137 =. 
# This echoes the language of Rep. 490 zs. 
8 Cf. Cratyl. 438 v, &. 
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‘round ” and “ spherical”’ and “ circle.”’+ And in 
the third place there is that object which is in course 
of being portrayed and obliterated, or of being 
shaped with a lathe, and falling into decay; but 
none of these affections is suffered by the circle itself, 
whereto all these others are related inasmuch as it 
is distinct therefrom. Fourth comes knowledge and 
intelligence and true opinion regarding these objects ; 
and these we must assume to form a single whole, 
which does not exist in vocal utterance or in bodily 
forms but in souls ; whereby it is plain that it differs 
both from the nature of the circle itself and from the 
three previously mentioned. And of those four 
intelligence approaches most nearly in kinship and 
similarity to the fifth,2 and the rest are further 
removed. 

The same is true alike of the straight and of the 
spherical form, and of colour, and of the good and 
the fair and the just, and of all bodies whether manu- 
factured or naturally produced (such as fire and 
water and all such substances), and of all living 
creatures, and of all moral actions or passions in 
souls. For unbess a man somehow or other grasps 
the four of these, he will never perfectly acquire 
knowledge of the fifth. Moreover, these four at- 
tempt to express the quality of each object no less 
than its real essence, owing to the weakness inherent 
in language®; and for this reason, no man of in- 
telligence will ever venture to commit to it the 
concepts of his reason, especially when it is unalterable 
—as is the case with what is formulated in writing. 

But here again you must learn further the meaning 
of this last statement. Every one of the circles which 
are drawn in geometric exercises or are turned by 
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wuyns, TO wy Cnrovwevov exactov THY TeTTdpwv 
mporetvov' TH puyn doy TE Kal KaT épya, 
aicinceow evéheyKrov 76 TE Acyopevov Kal devK- 
vUjevov Gael mapexdopevov EKAOTOV; dmropias TE 
Kal doagetas eumrimrdnar maons ws 70s etrely 
mavT avopa. ev oboe pev ouv pnd, eificpevoe TO 
dAn Ges tnretv é€ eopev bo tTrovnpas Tpodijs, e€apKet 
dé TO mporabey TOV cidwdwy, ou KarayeAaoror 
yeyvopeba. tw adAjAwy, ot Epurarjrevor vo TOV 
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1 mporelvov MSS.: mpdérepoy Mss, Corr., Zur. 











1 ie. any number of straight tangents to a circle may be 
drawn; or, a circle, like a straight line, is composed of 
points, "therefore the circular is full of the elements of the 
straight, 
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the lathe is full of what is opposite to the fifth, since 
it is in contact with the straight everywhere}; 
whereas the circle itself, as we affirm, contains 
within itself no share greater or less of the opposite 
nature. And none of the objects, we affirm, has 
any fixed name, nor is there anything to prevent 
forms which are now called “round” from being 
ealled “straight,” and the “straight” “round” 2; 
and men will find the names no less firmly fixed 
when they have shifted them and apply them in an 
opposite sense. Moreover, the same account holds 
good of the Definition also, that, inasmuch as it is 
compounded of names and verbs, it is in no case 
fixed with sufficient firmness.? And so with each of 
the Four, their inaccuracy is an endless topic; but, 
as we mentioned a moment ago, the main point is 
this, that while there are two separate things, the 
real essence and the quality, and the soul seeks to 
know not the quality but the essence, each of the 
Four proffers to,the soul either in word or in concrete 
form that which ig not sought; and by thus causing 
each object which is described or exhibited to be 
always easy of refutation by the senses, it fills prac- 
tically all men with all manner of perplexity and 
uncertainty. In respect, however, of those other 
objects the truth of which, owing to our bad training, 
we usually do not so much as seek—being content 
with such of the images as are proffered,—those of 
us who answer are not made to look ridiculous by 
those who question, we being capable of analysing 
and convicting the Four. But in all cases where we 


2 Cf. Cratyl. 384 Dp, © for the view that names are not 
natural but conventional fixities, 
3 Cf. Theaet. 208 8 ff. for the instability of Definitions. 
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pn Evyyevn rod mpdypLaros our ay edpabia 
< ‘paBetv > rounoelé oTE OUTE pone THY apxny yap 
év aAdoTpiats eleow ovK eyyiyverau WOTE OTOGOL 
Tov Sikaiwy Te Kal TOV GAwy bea’ KaAd pw) mpoc- 
guets ciot Kat £vyyevets, GAAot bé€ dAAwv eduabets 
dua Kat pviwoves, o8d daou Evyyevels, dvopabets 
dé Kal auvyuoves, OvdevES TOUTWY UATOTE UABwWoLY 
B dAjbevav dperis eis To Suvarov obdé Kakias. Gua. 
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1 yabetv I add. 





1 An Argonaut, noted for his keenness of sight; here, 
by a playful hyperbole, he is supposed to be also a producer 
of sight in others; ef. Aristoph. Plut. 210. 

2 Cf. Laws 816 pv. 

3 Cf. 341 ¢. 
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compel a man to give the Fifth as his answer and to 
explain it, anyone who is able and willing to upset 
the argument gains the day, and makes the person 
who is expounding his view by speech or writing or 
answers appear to most of his hearers to be wholly 
ignorant of the subjects about which he is attempt- 
ing to write or speak; for they are ignorant some- 
times of the fact that it is not the soul of the writer 
or speaker that is being convicted but the nature of 
each of the Four, which is essentially defective. But 
it is the methodical study of all these stages, passing 
in turn from one to another, up and down, which 
with difficulty implants knowledge, when the man 
himself, like his object, is of a fine nature; but if 
his nature is bad—and, in fact, the condition of most 
men’s souls in respect of learning and of what are 
termed “morals” is either naturally bad or else 
corrupted,—then not even Lynceus? himself could 
make such folk see. In one word, neither receptivity 
nor memory will ever produce knowledge in him who 
has no affinity with the object, since it does not 
germinate to start with in alien states of mind; 
consequently rfeither those who have no natural 
connexion or affinity with things just, and all else 
that is fair, although they are both receptive and 
retentive in various ways of other things, nor yet 
those who possess such affinity but are unreceptive 
and unretentive—none, I say, of these will ever Jearn 
to the utmost possible extent the truth of virtue nor 
yet of vice. For in learning these objects it is 
necessary to learn at the same time both what is 
false and what is true of the whole of Existence,? 
and that through the most diligent and prolonged 
investigation, as I said at the commencement ?; and it 
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E yap dewov x tis avro émiAdbnra, av dnak rH 

1 guytelvovre E. Sachs: curtelywy mss., Zur. 
2 gvrws W.-Mollendorff: dvrwy mss., Zur. 


1 For legislation as not a “ serious ” subject but “‘ playful ” 
isee Laws 769 a; cf. Polit. 294 a. 
2 i, in his head, the abode of unexpressed thoughts; ef. 
Tim. 44 v. 
-* Homer, J1. vii. 360, xii. 234. 
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is by means of the examination of each of these objects, 
comparing one with another—names and definitions, 
visions and sense-perceptions,— proving them by 
kindly proofs and employing questionings and answer- 
ings that are void of envy—it is by such means, and 
hardlyso, that there bursts out the light of intelligence 
and reason regarding each object in the mind of him 
who uses every effort of which mankind is capable. 

And this is the reason why every serious man in 
dealing with really serious subjects 4 carefully avoids 
writing, lest thereby he may possibly cast them as 
a prey to the envy and stupidity of the public. In 
one word, then, our conclusion must be that whenever 
one sees a man’s written compositions—whether they 
be the laws of a legislator or anything else in any 
other form,—these are not his most serious works, 
if so be that the writer himself is serious: rather 
those works abide in the fairest region he possesses.” 
If, however, these really are his serious efforts, and 
put into writing, it is not “the gods” but mortal 
men who “ Then*of a truth themselves have utterly 
ruined his senses.”’ * 

Whosoever, then, has accompanied me in this 
story and this wandering of mine will know full well 
that, whether it be Dionysius or any lesser or greater 
man who has written something about the highest 
and first truths of Nature, nothing of what he has 
written, as my argument shows, is based on sound 
teaching or study. Otherwise he would have rever- 
enced these truths as I do, and would not have dared 
to expose them to unseemly and degrading treat- 
ment. For the writings of Dionysius were not meant 
as aids to memory, since there is no fear lest anyone 
should forget the truth if once he grasps it with his 
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1 rére W.-Mollendorff: re mss., Zur. 
1 Cf. Phaedr. 275 p, 278 a. 
* Cf. Phaedo 624,83; the allusion is to the Theban 
dialect (irrw for torw) used by Cebes. 


3 Cf. 341 A. 4 Cf. Ep. ii. 314 4 ££. 
5 7.¢. Plato himself, . 
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soul, seeing that it occupies the smallest possible 
space!; rather, if he wrote at all, it was to gratify 
his base love of glory, either by giving out the 
doctrines as his own discoveries, or else by showing, 
forsooth, that he shared a culture which he by no 
means deserved because of his lust for the fame 
accruing from its possession. Well, then, if such was 
the effect produced on Dionysius by our one con- 
versation, perhaps it was so; but how this effect was 
produced “ God troweth,” as the Theban says?; for 
as I said,? I explained my doctrine to him then on 
one occasion only, and never again since then. 

And if anyone is concerned to discover how it was 
that things actually happened as they did in regard 
to this matter, he ought to consider next the reason 
why we did not explain our doctrine a second time, 
or a third time, or still more often. Does Dionysius 
fancy that he possesses knowledge, and is his know- 
ledge adequate, as a result of hearing me once only, 
or as the result of his own researches, or of previous 
instruction from other teachers ? Or does he regard 
my doctrines as worthless? Or, thirdly, does he 
believe them to,be beyond and above his capacity, 
and that he himself would be really incapable of 
living a life devoted to wisdom and virtue? For if 
he deems them worthless he will be in conflict with 
many witnesses who maintain the opposite; men who 
should be vastly more competent judges of such 
matters than Dionysius. While if he claims that he 
has found out these truths by research or by instruc- 
tion, and if he admits their value for the hberal 
education of the soul, how could he possibly (unless 
he is a most extraordinary person) have treated the 
leading authority ® on this subject with such ready 
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1 ryv Burnet: 7s mss., Zur. 


1 Homer, Od. xii. 428. 
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disrespect ? And how he showed this disrespect I 
will now relate. 

It Rappened next, after no long interval, that 
whereas Dionysius had previously allowed Dion to 
remain in possession of his own property and to 
enjoy the income, he now ceased to permit Dion’s 
trustees to remit it to the Peloponnese, just as 
though he had entirely forgotten the terms of his 
letter, claiming that the property belonged not to 
Dion but to his son, his own nephew, of whom he 
was the legal trustee. Such were his actions during 
this period up to this point; and when matters had 
turned out thus, I perceived clearly what kind of 
love Dionysius had for philosophy ; and, moreover, 
I had good reason to be annoyed, whether I wished 
it or not. For by then it was already summer and 
the season for ships to sail. Still I judged that I had 
no right to be more angry with Dionysius than with 
myself and those who had forced me to come the 
third time to the straits adjoining Scylla—* There yet 
again to traverse the length of deadly Charybdis ”’}; 
rather I should inform Dionysius that it was impossible 
for me to remafn now that Dion was so insultingly 
treated. He, however, tried to talk me over and 
entreated me to remain, as he thought it would not 
be to his own credit that I should hurry away in 
person to convey such tidings; and when he failed 
to persuade me he promised to provide a passage 
for me himself. For I was proposing to embark and 
sail in the trading-vessels ; because I was enraged 
and thought that I ought to stop at nothing, in case 
I were hindered, seeing that I was manifestly doing 
no wrong but suffering wrong. But when he saw 
that I had no inclination to remain he devised a 
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1 Amongst Plato’s companions on this visit to Sicily were 
Speusippus and Xenocrates. 
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scheme of the following kind to secure my remaining 
over that sailing-season. On the following day he 
came antl addressed me in these plausible terms : 
“ You and IJ,” he said, “ must get Dion and Dion’s 
affairs cleared out of the way, to stop our frequent 
disputes about them. And this,” said he, ‘is what 
I will do for Dion for your sake. I require that he 
shall remove his property and reside in the Pelopon- 
nese, not, however, as an exile but possessing the 
right to visit this country also whenever it is mutually 
agreed by him and by me and by you his friends. 
But this is on condition that he does not conspire 
against me; and you and your associates? and 
Dion’s here in Sicily shall be the guarantors of these 
terms, and he shall furnish you with his security. 
And all the property he shall take shall be deposited 
in the Peloponnese and Athens with such persons as 
you shall think fit; and he shall enjoy the income 
from it but shall not be authorized to remove it 
without your consent. For I do not altogether trust 
him to act justly towards me if he had the use of 
these fundss—for they will be by no means small ; 
and I put more tfust in you and your friends. So 
consider whether this arrangement contents you, and 
remain on these terms for the present year, and 
when next season arrives depart and take with you 
these funds of Dion. And I am well assured that 
Dion will be most grateful to you for having effected 
this arrangement on his behalf.” 

And I, when I heard this speech, was annoyed, but 
none the less I replied that I would think it over and 
let him know next day my decision about the matter ; 
and to this we both then agreed. So after this, 
when I was by myself, I was thinking it over, very 
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1 &dXous woAdols MSS. : &ANOL roAdAol Zur. 
2 vavryny MSS.: vavrns Zur. 





1 For this use of the word vaurys cf. Soph. Philoct. 901. 
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much perturbed. And in my deliberation the first 
and foremost reflexion was this—* Come now, sup- 
pose that Dionysius has no intention of performing 
any of his promises, and suppose that on my departure 
he sends a plausible note to Dion—both writing 
himself and charging many of his friends also to do 
so—stating the proposal he is now making to me, 
and how in spite of his wish I had refused to do what 
he had invited me to do, and had taken no interest 
at all in Dion’s affairs ; and beyond all this, suppose 
that he is no longer willing to send me away by 
giving his own personal order to one of the ship- 
masters, but makes it plain to them all that he has 
no wish for me to sail away in comfort—in this case 
would any of them consent to convey me as a 
passenger,! starting off from the residence of Diony- 
sius?”’ For, in addition to my other misfortunes, 
I was lodging in the garden adjoining his residence, 
and out of this not even the doorkeeper would have 
allowed me to pass without a permit sent him from 
Dionysius. “ On the other hand, if I stay on for the 
year I shall be able to write and tell Dion the position 
in which I am placed and what I am doing ; and if 
Dionysius should actually perform any of his promises, 
I shall have accomplished something not altogether 
contemptible—for Dion’s property, if it is rightly 
valued, amounts probably to as much as a hundred 
talents; whereas if the events now dimly threatening 
come to pass in the way that seems likely, I am at a 
loss to know what I shall do with myself. Notwith- 
standing, I am obliged, it appears, to endure another 
year of toil and endeavour to test by actual experi- 
ence the devices of Dionysius.” 

When I had come to this decision, I said to 
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1 gyridéyey Hermann: re (dre Mss.) Aéyew Zur. 





1 For this part of the biographical details cf. Ep. iii. 
318 a ff. 
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Dionysius on the following day—“ I have decided to 
remain. I request you, however,’ I said, “ not to 
regartl me as Dion’s master, but to join with me 
yourself in sending him a letter explaining what 
we have now decided, and asking him whether it 
satisfies him ; and if not, and if he desires and claims 
other conditions, let him write them to us im- 
mediately ; and do you refrain till then from taking 
any new step in regard to his affairs.” This is what 
was said, and this is what we agreed, pretty nearly 
in the terms I have now stated. 

After this the vessels had put to sea and it was no 
longer possible for me to sail; and then it was that 
Dionysius remembered to tell me that one half of 
the property ought to belong to Dion, the other 
half to his son; and he said that he would sell it, 
and when sold he would give me the one half to 
convey to Dion, and leave the half intended for his 
son where it was; for that was the most equitable 
arrangement. I, then, although I was dumb- 
founded at his &tatement, deemed that it would be 
utterly..zidiculous to gainsay him any more; I 
replied, however, that we ought to wait for the letter 
from Dion, and then send him back this proposal by 
letter. But immediately after this he proceeded to 
sell the whole of Dion’s property in a very high- 
handed fashion, where and how and to what pur- 
chasers he chose, without ever saying a single word 
to me about the matter ; and verily I, in like manner, 
forbore to talk to him at all any longer about Dion’s 
affairs ; for I thought that there was no longer any 
profit in so doing. 

Now up to this time I had been assisting in this 
way philosophy and my friends; but after this, the 
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1 éddvngev Apelt: Epapyey mss., Zur. 





1 Cf. Phaedr. 249 nv. 
2 The mercenaries lived in the island of Ortygia, but 
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kind of life we lived, Dionysius and I, was this— 
I was gazing out of my cage, like a bird! that is 
longing"to fly off and away, while he was scheming how 
he might shoo me back without paying away any of 
Dion’s money ; nevertheless, to the whole of Sicily 
we appeared to be comrades. 

Now Dionysius attempted, contrary to his father’s 
practice, to reduce the pay of the older members of 
his mercenary force, and the soldiers, being infuriated, 
assembled together and refused to permit it. And 
when he kept trying to force them by closing the 
gates of the citadel,? they immediately rushed up to 
the walls shouting out a kind of barbaric war-chant ; 
whereupon Dionysius became terribly alarmed and 
conceded all and even more than all to those of the 
peltasts that were then assembled. 

Then a report quickly got abroad that Heracleides ? 
was to blame for all this trouble; and Heracleides, 
on hearing this, took himself off and vanished. Then 
Dionysius was seeking to capture him, and finding 
himself at a loss*he summoned Theodotes to his 
garden ; and it happened that at the time I too was 
walking in the garden. Now the rest of their con- 
versation I neither know nor heard, but I both know 
and remember what Theodotes said to Dionysius in 
my presence. “ Plato,” he said, “ J am urging this 
course on our friend Dionysius: if I prove able to 
fetch Heracleides here to answer the charges now 
made against him, in case it is decided that he must 
not reside in Sicily, I claim that he should have a 


beyond the walls of the Acropolis; so when Plato had to 
an the Acropolis he was surrounded by them in his new 

lodgings. 
Cf. Ep, iii, 318 o for Heracleides, Theodotes, and Eurybius. 
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passage to the Peloponnese, taking his son and his 
wife, and reside there without doing injury to 
Dionysius, and enjoying the income from his prop- 
erty. In fact I have already sent to fetch him, and 
I will now send again, in case he should obey either 
my former summons or the present one. And I 
request and beseech Dionysius that, should anyone 
meet with Heracleides, whether in the country or 
here in the city, no harm should be inflicted on him 
beyond his removal out of the country until Dionysius 
has come to some further decision.” And addressing 
Dionysius he said, ‘Do you agree to this?” “I 
agree,” he replied, ‘‘ that even if he be seen at your 
house he shall suffer no harm beyond what has now 
been mentioned.” 

Now on the next day, at evening, Eurybius and 
Theodotes came to me hurriedly, in an extraordinary 
state of perturbation ; and Theodotes said—“ Plato, 
were you present yesterday at the agreement which 
Dionysius made with us both concerning Hera- 
cleides?”” “ course I was,’ I replied. “ But 
now, he said, “ peltasts+ are running about seeking 
to capture Heruacleides, and he is probably somewhere 
about here. But do you now by all means accom- 
pany us to Dionysius.’’ So we set off and went in to 
where he was; and while they two stood in silence, 
weeping, I said to him—‘‘ My friends here are 
alarmed lest you should take any fresh step regarding 
Heracleides, contrary to our agreement of yesterday ; 
for I believe it is known that he has taken refuge 
somewhere hereabouts.” On hearing this, Dionysius 
fired up and went all colours, just as an angry man 


* 4.¢. light-armed soldiers, so called from the kind of light 
shield they carried, 
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would do; and Theodotes fell at his knees and grasp- 
ing his hand besought him with tears to do no such 
thing? And I interposed and said by way of en- 
couragement— Cheer up, Theodotes ; for Dionysius 
will never dare to act otherwise contrary to yesterday’s 
agreement.” Then Dionysius, with a highly tyran- 
nical glare at me, said—‘‘ With you I made no 
agreement, great or small.” ‘‘ Heaven is witness,” 
I replied, ‘‘ that you did,—not to do what this man 
is now begging you not to do.” And when I had 
said this I turned away and went out. After this 
Dionysius kept on hunting after Heracleides, while 
Theodotes kept sending messengers to Heracleides 
bidding him to flee. And Dionysius sent out Tisias 
and his peltasts with orders to pursue him; but 
Heracleides, as it was reported, forestalled them by 
a fraction of a day and made his escape into the 
Carthaginians’ province. 

Now after this Dionysius decided that his previous 
plot of refusing to pay over Dion’s money would 
furnish him with a plausible ground for a quarrel 
with me; and, as a first step, he sent me out of the 
citadel, inventing the excuse that the women had 
to perform a sacrifice of ten days’ duration in the 
garden where I was lodging ; so during this period 
he gave orders that I should stay outside with 
Archedemus. And while I was there Theodotes sent 
for me and was loud in his indignation at what had 
then taken place and in his blame of Dionysius ; 
but the latter, when he heard that I had gone to 
the house of Theodotes, by way of making this a 
new pretext, akin to the old, for his quarrel against 
me, sent a man to ask me whether I had really 
visited Theodotes when he invited me. ‘“ Cer- 
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1 4.e. for the festival of 360 B.c. 
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1 G§caddAdéeor Some Mss.: dtaddéfere best mss., Zur. 
2 uerpiws| pérpios Mss., Zur. 


1 Perhaps an allusion to “the wanderings of Ulysses”; cf. 
345 E. 
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relatives and friends to prepare at once to take 
vengeance on Dionysius,—we on account of his 
treachety to guests (for that was what Dion said 
and meant), and he himself on account of his wrongful 
expulsion and banishment. And I, when I heard 
this, bade him summon my friends to his aid, should 
they be willing—‘ But as for me,” I said, “it was 
you yourself, with the others, who by main force, so 
to say, made me an associate of Dionysius at table 
and at hearth and a partaker in his holy rites; and 
he, though he probably believed that I, as many 
slanderers asserted, was conspiring with you against 
himself and his throne, yet refrained from killing me, 
and showed compunction. Thus, not only am I no 
longer, as I may say, of an age to assist anyone in 
war, but I also have ties in common with you both, 
in case you should ever come to crave at all for 
mutual friendship and wish to do one another good ; 
but so long as you desire to do evil, summon others.” 
This I said because I loathed my Sicilian wandering 4 
and its ill-sueces§. They, however, by their dis- 
obedience, and their refusal to heed my attempts at 
conciliation havethemselves to blame for all the evils 
which have now happened; for, in all human prob- 
ability, none of these would ever have occurred if 
Dionysius had paid over the money to Dion or had 
even become wholly reconciled to him, for both my 
will and my power were such that I could have 
easily restrained Dion. But, as things are, by rushing 
the one against the other they have flooded the 
world. with woes. 

And yet Dion had the same designs as I myself 
should have had (for so I would maintain) or anyone 
else whose purpose regarding his own power and. his 
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moAews THs avdTod Siavooir dv evepyerdv év 
duvdpe Kal Tiywatoe yevéoOar Ta péytora év rats 
peyiorais. éoTt dé ovK dv Tis mAovavov éavTov 
Toujon Kal éTaipovs Kal wdoAw émPovdrctoas Kal 
Evvwudtas ovvayaywv, mevns Dv Kab €avtod pr 
KpaTt@v, to Sedias THs mpos Tas NOovas ATTH- 
B pévos, elra tovs Tas ovolas KexTnuévous arro- 
KTetvas, €xOpods KadDv Tovrous, SiahophH Ta TovTwv 
Xphpuara Kal Tots ovvepyots Te Kal éTaipors mapa- 
KeAeUnTar dws pndeis atT@ eyKkarel mévys 
packwy elvar: tadrov S€é Kal tiv médw ay odrw 
Tis evepyeTav Tiysdtar tr adrhs, Tots moAAois 
Ta TOV dAlywv td WydiopdTwv Sscavéuwv, 7 
peyaAns mpocotas méAcws Kat moAAdyv apyovons 
éXarrévev TH éavtot mode. Ta TOV opiKpoTépwv 
C xpipara Svavéun pt) Kara dixnv. otrw pev yap 
ovte Aiwy otre dAdos more ovdeis emt Stvapey 
Exdy elow ddurnpuddyn éavt® Te Kal yéver eis TOv 
det xpovov, él ToAtreiay d€ Kal VOMWwY KETACKEUTY 
tov SiKaoTatwy Te Kal apiorwy, 6 Tt” dv dAvyioTwY 
Gavdtwr Kal dvyOv yuyvouevyy. : 

“A viv 57 Aiwy mparrwv, mpotiynjoas TO TaoKELV 
avocia tol dpadoat mpdrepov, dievrAaBovpevos dé 
py mabetv, Sums erracev en’ adkpov eAdwv rob 
mepuyevéobar Tdv éxOpdv, Oavpacrov malar oddév. 

D Gatos yap dvOpwros dvociwy répt, cddpwv tre Kat 
1 8 re I emend (so too Howald): ot r: mss., Zur. 


1 According to the Socratic dictum, “ No one sins volun- 
tarily.”’ 
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friends and his city was the reasonable one of 
achieving the greatest height of power and privilege 
by conferring the greatest benefits. But a man does 
not do this if he enriches himself, his comrades, and 
his city by means of plotting and collecting con- 
spirators, while in reality he himself is poor and not 
his own master but the cowardly slave of pleasures ; 
nor does he do so if he proceeds next to slay the 
owners of property, dubbing them ‘‘ enemies,” and 
to dissipate their goods, and to charge his accom- 
plices and comrades not to blame him if any of them 
complains of poverty. So likewise if a man receives 
honour from a city for conferring on it such benefits 
as distributing the goods of the few to the many by 
means of decrees; or if, when he is at the head of 
a large city which holds sway over many smaller 
ones, he distributes the funds of the smaller cities 
to his own, contrary to what is just. For neither 
Dion nor any other will ever voluntarily + aim thus 
at a power that would bring upon himself and his 
race an everlasting curse, but rather at a moderate 
governmert and the establishment of the justest and 
best of laws by means of the fewest possible exiles 
and. executions. 

Yet when Dion was now pursuing this course, 
resolved to suffer rather than to do unholy deeds— 
although guarding himself against so suffering 2— 
none the less when he had attained the highest pitch 
of superiority over his foes he stumbled. And 
therein he suffered no surprising fate. For while, in 
dealing with the unrighteous, a righteous man who 
is sober and sound of mind will never be wholly 


2 For “ suffering ’’ wrong as a bar to complete happiness 
cf. Laws 829 a. 
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; “a 
Eudpwr, Td ev dAov odK ay tote Siaxevobein Tijs 
buyfs Tay rowovrwy mépt, KvPepyyrov dé -ayalod 
4 ha x” > 4 > / “a A 
mabos av tows od Oavpaorov et mafor, dv year 
A > / > nv / r 10 7 de 
puev eodmevos ovK av mavu Adbor, xewwvav de 
> / \ > f 4 ae > “A 
eEaiciov Kat dmpooddnnrov péyefos Adfo. r av 
Kai Aabov KataxAdcee Bia. tadbrov 67 Kat Aiwva 
godnre [8° dAwpiorwv]'+ KaKol pév yap dvres 
adrov adddpa ovK éAabov ot odfAavres, Goov dé 
E tebos apabias etyov Kat tHs dAAns poxOypias re 
* 4 4 a \ A “ 
Kal Aayapyias, édafov, @ 84 odadrets Keira, 
/ / ay ‘ 
LiKeriay mwévoer rrepiparwy pupiw. 
Ta 89 pera ra viv pynb&ra a EvpBovdedw, 
352 oxeddv elpynrat Té por Kat eipyodw: dv 8 érrav- 
éAaBov évexa thy ets LuKeAav adi€w tHv devtépay, 
? a SA 4 ¢ “~ ~“ \ ‘ 
avaykatoy evar ed0€€ pot pyOjvar dety bid Hv 
atotiav Kat adoyiav tay reyopvwv.? «i 8 dpa 
A \ “ ¢ tf % / >? / A 
Twi Ta viv pnlevra edAoywrepa ebdvy, Kal mpo- 
, \ 4 
paces mpos Ta yevopeva tkavas‘éyew ed0€é TH, 
BeTpiws av npiy Kat tkavds eln 7a viv etpynuéva. 
1 6 dd\vylorwy omitted by best mss. 
2 Deyoudvwr] yerouevwy ss., Zur. 
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deceived concerning the souls of such men; yet it 
would not, perhaps, be surprising if he were to share 
the fate of a good pilot, who, though he certainly 
would not fai] to notice the oncoming of a storm, 
yet might fail to realize its extraordinary and un- 
expected violence, and in consequence of that failure 
might be forcibly overwhelmed. And Dion’s down- 
fall was, in fact, due to the same cause; for while he 
most certainly did not fail to notice that those who 
brought him down were evil men, yet he did fail to 
realize to what a pitch of folly they had come, and 
of depravity also and voracious greed; and thereby 
he was brought down and lies fallen, enveloping 
Sicily in immeasurable woe. 

What counsel I have to offer, after this narrative 
of events, has been given already, and so let it 
suffice. But I deemed it necessary to explain the 
reasons why J undertook my second journey to 
Sicily 1 because absurd and irrational stories are 
being told about it. If, therefore, the account I 
have now given*appears to anyone more rational, 
and if anyone believes that it supplies sufficient 
excuses for whag took place, then I shall regard that 
account as both reasonable and sufficient. 


1 j,e. Plato’s third Sicilian visit (as he does not count the 
first), cf. 330 c, 337 x. 
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Prefatory Note.—This letter—assuming it to be 
Plato’s—appears to have been written some months 
after the seventh letter, z.e. in 353 3.c., shortly before 
Callippus, the murderer of Dion, had been driven 
out in turn by Hipparinus, the son of Dionysius the 
Elder and the nephew of Dion. 

The argument of the letter is briefly this: The 
advice which Plato will now give is intended to benefit 
all parties alike—that of Dion, that of Dionysius, 
and the democrats. But these parties are now in 
conflict over one point only—the restoration or 
abolition of the tyranny. The history of the recent 
turmoils plainly shows that the cortinuation of this 
conflict can only end in general ruin. Compromise 
therefore is necessary, though it may bé vain to 
suggest it—as “a prayer ’”’ rather than a possibility. 
In recommending some compromise as thé onl 
escape from the present zmpasse, Plato begins (353 a) 
by bidding the other parties recollect “how much 
Sicily owed in the past to the royal house of Diony- 
sius, which had saved her from the domination of 
the barbarian. They should consider, too, that 
neither of the opposing parties, democrats or tyrants, 
is ever likely to defeat the other completely, so that 
the inevitable result of continued civil war will be 
the re-enslavement of Sicily by the Carthaginians. 
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All Greeks should unite to avert that catastrophe. 
The rulers, avoiding the réle of tyrant, should don 
the mantle of constitutional monarchy; and as a 
check on the kingly power other magistrates and 
authorities should be established, after the wise 
example of Lycurgus (354 a-p). The popular party, 
likewise, should reflect on the dangers of extreme 
and unlimited freedom, how it leads to anarchy, and 
anarchy in turn breeds tyranny. 

And herein Plato is speaking for Dion as well as 
for himself; and from this point (355 a) on to the 
end of the letter he acts as the mouthpiece of the 
lost leader of the party he is addressing. Dion would 
bid the men of Syracuse seek first laws that are just 
and justly make money-making subservient to the 
well-being of body and of soul, instead of idolizing 
riches. He would also reiterate the advice already 
given by Plato that the warring parties should effect 
a compromise—the monarchical party accepting a 
power limited by such laws, and the democratic 
party accepting @ liberty limited and controlled by 
the same laws; whereby a government would be 
established whieh would constitute a mean between 
the extremes of anarchy and despotism, the supreme 
power being in the hands of Justice and of Law. On 
this basis let three members of the royal house unite 
to share the kingship—the son of Dion, the son of 
Dionysius the Elder, and Dionysius the Younger 
(355 £ ff.). Then, with these kings acting at least as 
the national chief-priests, let representatives of all 
parties associate with them in the government 
various magistrates, judges, and asemblies, so as to 
secure a balance of power. To establish thus a con- 
stitutional government (Dion would say) would have 
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been my first care, had I lived (357 a). And I should 
have tried next to re-colonize the Greek cities in 
Sicily. This double task now falls upon yoti; and 
if Hipparinus and my own son combine to undertake 
it, it is by no means impossible. Strive then by all 
means to realize this vision of the future which I 
have set before you, and may your efforts be crowned 
with success. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Plato thought 
that he could influence the course of affairs in Sicily 
by this effusion. If it is really his we must regard 
it as a philosophic manifesto, under the guise of 
a letter, rather than as a serious contribution to 
practical politics seriously addressed to an actual 
Sicilian faction. What we have here, as the gist of 
this letter, is simply a reiteration of the theme so 
familiar to readers of the Republic and the Laws that 
the secret of the successful and happy State is 
ordered liberty, a balance of power, and the reign 
of Justice and of Law. The maxim “ Be temperate 
in all things,” or ‘‘ Nothing too much,” is once more 
enforced and illustrated in the sphere of politics by 
reference to the long history of misrule in Sicily 
with its unending succession of tyrants and tyranni- 
cides, all equally vicious and vile. Dion alone stands 
out as the champion of moderation; and here again, as 
in the seventh letter, Plato represents Dion as sharing 
his own political convictions and advocating the very 
policy which he himself would advise. The sugges- 
tion, put into Dion’s mouth, that there should be 
three kings of Sicily may sound strange enough, and 
Plato, by putting it into Dion’s mouth, may have 
wished to avoid responsibility for it. But none the 
less it is logical enough if we may suppose that the 
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three represent conflicting interests amongst the 
monarchical party. And, moreover, Plato is careful 
to sugyest that these so-called “ kings ” should have 
no control except over matters of religion. 

In connexion with this proposal for a triple king- 
ship, there is considerable controversy regarding the 
identity of the first of the kings suggested—Dion’s 
son (355 £). For, according to Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos, Dion’s son Hipparinus died before his father, 
and therefore cannot be the person alluded to here. 
Some scholars accept this testimony, and, relying on 
another statement of Plutarch, suppose that the 
allusion is to a posthumous son of Dion, born in 
prison. Others regard the stories about Hipparinus’s 
death as unreliable and believe that he is really the 
person intended by Plato. Both these views, how- 
ever, seem open to grave objection. Even if we 
suspect the details of the death of Hipparinus as 
reported by Plutarch and Nepos, it would be rash 
indeed to suppose that there is no ground for the 
assertion that hé did die before his father ; in fact, 
apart from the references in this letter and theseventh, 
there is every yeason to suppose that he did. And, 
on the other hand, granting that there was a posthu- 
mous son, after Callippus had imprisoned Dion’s wife 
Arete, it is quite incredible that Plato could have 
alluded to an infant in arms in the terms here em- 
ployed, and seriously proposed him as a colleague 
of grown men, and fit to share the responsibilities of 
kingship. The most plausible solution of this crux is 
to suppose that the reference is really to Hipparinus, 
and that Plato remained in ignorance of his death 
until long after its occurrence. Nor is this so im- 
probable as it might seem at first sight, when we 
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realize that under the rule of Callippus communica- 
tion between Athens and Sicily was largely sus- 
pended, and if we assume, further, that this eighth 
letter was composed before the final expulsion of 
Callippus from the citadel of Syracuse. 

If we accept this view + it allows us also to identify 
the Hipparinus mentioned in Ep. vii. 324 a with the 
same son of Dion; and it certainly is preferable, if 
possible, to suppose that the allusion there is to the 
son rather than the nephew, since the context all 
seems to point that way. And, conversely, the fact 
that Dion’s son is the person most likely to be 
indicated in 3244 goes to confirm the view that 
Plato was for long in ignorance of his death. 

Further, the view that this letter was written 
during, rather than after, the rule of Callippus is 
borne out by several other indications. Thus, in 
speaking of Hipparinus (Dion’s nephew) as a can- 
didate for the kingship, he mentions “ his present 
assistance,’ and how he “is in the act of freeing 
Sicily ” ; which language would hardly be natural if 
Hipparinus had already ousted Callippus apd taken 
his place as master of Syracuse. And it would be 
still more strange for Plato to advocate his scheme 
for a threefold kingship if Hipparinus was already 
in possession of supreme power. The fitting time to 
propose such a scheme was rather while the mon- 
archical party was as yet some way from achieving 
full success, and while it was advisable to hold all 
three sections of it together—that of Dion, and of 
his nephew Hipparinus, and of the exiled tyrant 
Dionysius—by promising all a share in the future 


1 This is the view taken by Mr. J. Harward: see his 
discussion in Classical Quarterly xxii. 3-4. 
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government, so that all might co-operate the more 
ardently in the common assault that was then being 
made against their common foe Callippus. 

Failing the acceptance of this view as to the date 
of this letter and the identity of “ Dion’s son,”’ we 
should be constrained to fall back on the view of 
many of the earlier scholars that this, like so many 
of the other letters, is not really by Plato but the 
product of a later age. 


H 


tf nn / +] f 1 ¢ ? 
TlAdrwv rots Atwvos oiketous Te Kal Eratpots 
ed 7paTTew. 


B “A & ad dravonbevres padtora ed mparroure 
dvTws, meipdcopnat Tadl” duly Kara Svvapuv dve€~ 
eNfeiv. éAmrilw dé ody tyty pdvois EvpBovredoew 
ra, Evpdépovra, udArord ye pny duly, Kat Sevtépors 

C maou rots ev Lupaxovoats, tpitos $é budv Kal 
tois €xOpots Kat modepiows, rAjv et ris adrav 
avoowoupyos yéyoves TatiTa yap dviara Kat odK av 
more Tis ada éxvirxpere. vonoare Sé d héyw viv. 

_ "Kol tuiv cara LiceAtav mé&cdy AcAupevyns ths 
Tvpavvidos maca payn mept adtdv rovtwv, Tov 
pev Bovdropévwr dvahaBeiv madw my apyfiv, T&v 
d€ TH Ths Tupavvidos amoduyh réedos embetvar. 
EvpBovdrr 8% mept trav torodrwy 6pb7) SoKet éxd- 

D otore tots mroAdots etvas tadra EvpBovrcvew Selv & 
Tovs pev moAeious ws mAcloTa Kaka eLepydoerat, 
rovs b€ didous ws wAciora dyald. 7d 5é oddapyds 
pddiov, ToAAd Kaka Spdvra rods aAAovs p11) od Kal 
maoxyew avrov aodAd érepa. Set S€ od paxpav 





For this reference to the phrasing of the opening saluta- 
tion Vk Ep. ili. ad init. 

2 Alluding to Callippus, the murderer of Dion. 
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PLATO TO THE RELATIVES AND COMPANIONS OF DION 
WISHES WELL-DOING 


Tue policy which would best serve to secure your 
real “ well-doing ’’! is that which I shall now en- 
deavour as best I can to describe to you. And I 
hope that my advice will not only be salutary to you 
(though to you in special), but also to all the Syra- 
cusans, in the second place, and, in the third, to 
your enemies and your foes, unless any of them be 
a doer of impious deeds?; for such deeds are 
irremediable ang none could ever wash out their 
stain.? Mark, then, what I now say. 

Now that the tyranny is broken down over the 
whole of Sicily all your fighting rages round this 
one subject of dispute, the one party desiring to 
recover the headship, and the other to put the 
finishing touch to the expulsion of the tyrants. Now 
the majority of men always believe that the right 
advice about these matters is the advising of such 
action as will do the greatest possible harm to one’s 
enemies and the greatest possible good to one’s 
friends ; whereas it is by no means easy to do much 
harm to others without also suffering in turn much 
harm oneself. And without going far afield one may 


3 Cf. Gorg. 525 c. 
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eABévras Tot Ta ToLAvTa evapyOs idety GAd’ doa 
viv yéyove THOE avToo mepl LuKkehiay, THY pe 
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EvpBovdy TE Katt emuxetpyots Tob Aédbyov. core 57) 
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B mrohéwou mpeTovoas avT@D mpagers, sobpBovdov dé 
Kab mpeoBurepov ‘Inmapivoy, emt owTnpia THs 
DKeALas abroxpdropas, ws dact, Tupdvvovs érovo- 
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TONY Kal Jedv €ire THY TOY cpyovreoy apeTny etre 
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} “ Prayer ’’ in the sense of a “ pious wish” unlikely to 
be fulfilled, or a ‘‘ last resort.”’ 

2 The struggle ere the Carthaginians, which had lasted, 
with hardly a break, since 409 3.c. 
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see such consequences clearly in the recent events 
in Sicily itself, where the one faction is trying to 
inflict*injury and the other 1o ward off the injurers ; 
and the tale thereof, if ever you told it to others, 
would inevitably prove a most impressive lesson. Of 
such policies, one may say, there is no lack; but 
as for a policy which would prove beneficial to all 
alike, foes as well as friends, or at least as little detri- 
mental as possible to either, such a policy is neither 
easy to discern, nor, when discerned, easy to carry 
out; and to advise such a policy or attempt to describe 
it is much like saying a prayer! Be it so, then, that 
this is nothing but a prayer (and in truth every man 
ought always to begin his speaking and his thinking 
with the gods); yet may it attain fulfilment in 
indicating some such counsel as this :—Now and 
almost ever since the war 2 began both you and your 
enemies have been ruled continuously by that one 
family which your fathers set on the throne in the 
hour of their greatest distress, when Greek Sicily 
was in the utmost danger of being entirely overrun 
by the (Qarthaginians and barbarized. On that 
occasion they ehose Dionysius because of his youth 
and warlike prowess to take charge of the military 
operations for which he was suited, with Hipparinus, 
who was older, as his fellow-counsellor, appointing 
them dictators for the safeguarding of Sicily, with 
the title, as men say, of “tyrants.” But whether 
one prefers to suppose that the cause which ulti- 
mately brought about their salvation was divine 
Fortune and the Deity, or the virtue of the rulers, 
or possibly the combination of both assisted by the 
citizens of that age—as to this let everyone form his 
own notion; in any case this was the way in which 
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1 Alluding to the expulsion of Dionysius from Sicily ; he 
retired to Locri in Italy. 
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salvation for the men of that generation came about. 
Seeing, then, that they proved themselves men of 
such a quality, it is surely right that they should be 
repaid with gratitude by all those whom they saved. 
But if in after times the tyrant’s house has wrongly 
abused the bounty of the city, the penalty for this 
it has suffered in part,4 and in part it will have to 
pay. What, then, is the penalty rightly to be exacted 
from them under existing circumstances? If you 
were able to get quit of them easily, without serious 
dangers and trouble, or if they were able to regain 
the empire without difficulty, then, in either case, it 
would not have been possible for me so much as to 
offer the advice which I am now about to utter ; but 
as it is, both of you ought to bear in mind and 
remember how many times each party has hopefully 
imagined that it lacked but a little of achieving 
complete success almost every time; and, what is 
more, that it is precisely this little deficiency which 
is always turning, out to be the cause of great and 
numberless evils. And of these evils no limit is ever 
reached, but what seems to be the end of the old is 
always being litked on to the beginning of a new 
brood ;, and because of this endless chain of evil the 
whole tribe of tyrants and democrats alike will be 
in danger of destruction. But should any of these 
consequences—likely as they are though lamentable 
—come to pass, hardly a trace of the Greek tongue 
will remain in all Sicily, since it will have been trans- 
formed into a province or dependency of Phoenicians 
or Opicians.? Against this all the Greeks must with 
all zeal provide a remedy. If, therefore, any man 


2 Probably some tribes of central Italy, Samnites or 
Campanians. 
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opfdrepov dyrewov a exet rob bn énob pnbnoo- 
354 pévov, eveyKOV eis TO [LeoOV opbdrara pireMyy ¢ av 
AexGein: 6 5é pou haiverai my 7a vov, eyo) Trewpa~ 
Copa, macy Tappnoig Kab Kow® Twit diuKai@ oye 
xpwdpmevos Sndobv. éyw yap 8 StairyTod Twa 
Tpomov dtadeyopuevos [ws] dvoty Tupavvedoavrt TE 
Kal Tupavvevderre, ws evi exarépo, mroAcucy eu 
EvpBovdrgjp. Kal vov 3° 6 y éuos Adyos av ei 
EvpBovdos Tupdvvyp mavri pevyew pev Tovvopd TE 
Kat Toupyov Touro, «is Bacthetay dé, el Suvarov 
B ein, peraBanety. Suvarov dé, wes edeugev epyp 
copes dvyjp Kal dyobos Avxodpyos, 6s bwv To 
Tov oikeiwy yévos ev “Apyes Kai Meooryvy éx 
Baotrtéwy eis Tupdvveny Svvopuy dpucopevous Kal 
Siapbetpavras éavTous TE Kat THY moAw € EKATEPOUS 
éxarépay, detoas mepl Tijs adrod TOAEWS dj. Kal 
yevous, Pappaxov emiveyKe THY TOV yEepovrwv 
aepyny Kat 7h tev ehopwy, Seopov Tis Baorducis 
apxys CWT pLov, wore yeveds TAGavTas 7707 per 
C evxreias owleoba, VOMOS €7rELO7} KUpLos EVEVETO 
Bacrreds TOV avOpaiawy, ddd’. otk” avOpwrot 
TUpavvor voy. 

*O oy) Kal viv obsuos Adyos maou TApPOKEAEVETAL, 
Tols fev Tupavvidos epuepevols amoTpemecbar Kat 
pevyew puyh amdjoros TEWOVT OY eVOaLpLOvigLo, 
avOpwmwyv Kal avonrev, eis Bacrrews &° «ldos 
mewpaobar weraBdaArew Kal dovdAedoat vdjots Dapile: 
Kots, Tas peyloTas TYLas KEKTHMEVoUS Tap éKdv- 

1 ws I bracket. 
2 ryv W.-Mollendorff: rév mss., Zur. 





1 Cf. Ep. iv. 320 v. 2 Cf. Laws 692 a. 
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knows of a remedy that is truer and better than that 
which I am now about to propose, and puts it openly 
before us, he shall have the best right to the title 
‘Friend of Greece.”’ The remedy, however, which 
commends itself to me I shall now endeavour to 
explain, using the utmost freedom of speech and a 
tone of impartial justice. For indeed I am speaking 
somewhat like an arbitrator, and addressing to the 
two parties, the former despot and his subjects, as 
though each were a single person, the counsel I gave 
of old. And now also my word of advice to every 
despot would be that he should shun the despot’s title 
and his task, and change his despotism for kingship. 
That this is possible has been actuaily proved by 
. that wise and good man Lycurgus!; for when he 
saw that the family of his kinsmen in Argos and in 
Messene had in both cases destroyed both them- 
selves and their city by advancing from kingship 
to despotic power, he was alarmed about his own 
city as well as his own family, and as a remedy he 
introduced the authority of the Elders and of the 
Ephors to serve as a bond of safety for the kingly 
power *;”and ,because of this they have already 
been kept safe and glorious all these generations 
since Law became with them supreme king over men 
instead of men being despots over the laws. 

And now also I urgently admonish you all to do the 
same. Those of you who are rushing after despotic 
power I exhort to change their course and to flee 
betimes from what is counted as “ bliss’ by men of 
insatiable cravings and empty heads, and to try to 
transform themselves into the semblance of a king, 
and to become subject to kingly laws, owing their 
possession of the highest honours to the voluntary 
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tuv Te avOpamrwyv Kat tTdv vouwv: tots be 87 
D édevbepoa. Sudovow HOn Kat devyovar TOV SovAevov 
Cuyov ws ov Kakov, evAaBetcbar fupBovredoup’ av 
py TOTE dmAnoria, eAevbepias axaipov Twos els 
TO THY Tpoyovwyv voonua Eeurrécwow, 6 Sia THY 
dyav avapxyiay ot Tore emafov, auérpw eAevfepias 
ypwpevor épwre ot yap mpo Atovuciou Kat ‘Im7a- 
pivov apkavres LiKeAdtar ToTE WS Movto €v- 
Sarpdovens elev, Tpupavreés Te Kal dt. dpyovTwy 
dpyYovres* ot Kal TOUS d€ka oTpaTnyous KaTéAevoay 
E BaMovres Tovs apo Atovuciov, Kata vO Lov ovdeva, 
Kpivavtes, iva 07) SovAEevouey puydevi pare avy din 
pare VOL deamon, eAevbepor & elev mavrn 
mavTars: bev at Tupavvides éyévovTo avrois. Bou- 
Aco: yap Kal éAevbepia drepBadAovoa jev exaTépa 
TAKAKO, EULET POs dé ovoa mavayabov: peTpia 
dé 1) Je@ SovdAcia, duetpos de uy Tots avOpwrrous: 
355 Beds 8& dvOpdzous cwppoot vduos, adpoot dé 
dov7y. 

Tovrwyv 37) TaUTy nepuxdtwy, & fupBovrevoo 
Lupakootots mot bpal ew Trapakehevepicut Tots 
Atwvos pirous exetvou Kat euny Koiviy Sup Bovdry- 
eyw d€ épunvedow a éxeivos epumvous cay Kal 
Suvdy.evos elirev <av>* viv qpOos vpas. Thy" ovv 
On] TUS dv elzrot Aoyov amopaiverat Huty mepl TOV 
vov wapovrwrv 7 Aiwvos EvpBovd); Tdvde. 


1 av added by Bekker. 





1 Plato is here in error, apparently: the stoning took 
place at an earlier date. at Agrigentum. 

* Law is divine as “the dispensation of Reason ” (véuos 
being derived from vots), cf. Laws 762 er. For evils of 
excessive freedom ef. Rep. 564 a. 
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goodwill of the citizens and to the laws. And I 
should counsel those who follow after the ways of 
freedorh, and shun as a really evil thing the yoke of 
bondage, to beware lest by their insatiable craving 
for an immoderate freedom they should ever fall sick 
of their forefathers’ disease, which the men of that 
time suffered because of their excessive anarchy, 
through indulging an unmeasured love of freedom. 
For the Siceliots of the age before Dionysius and 
Hipparinus began to rule were living blissfully, as 
they supposed, being in luxury and ruling also 
over their rulers ; and they even stoned to death the 
ten generals who preceded Dionysius, without any 
legal trial,1 to show that they were no slaves of any 
rightful master, nor of any law, but were in all ways 
altogether free. Hence it was that the rule of the 
despots befell them. For as regards both slavery 
and freedom, when either is in excess it is wholly 
evil, but when in moderation wholly good; and 
moderate slavery consists in being the slave of God, 
immoderate, in being the slave of men; and men 
of sound sense have Law for their God,? but men 
without sense Pleasure. 

Since these things are naturally ordained thus, I 
exhort Dion’s friends to declare what I am advising 
to all the Syracusans, as being the joint advice both 
of Dion and myself; and I will be the interpreter 
of what he would have said to you now, were he 
alive and able to speak. “ Pray then,’ someone 
might say, “ what message does the advice of Dion 
declare to us concerning the present situation?” 
It is this : ; 

8 For this artifice of putting words into the mouth of an 
absent speaker cf. Meneu. 246 c ff., Hp. vii. 328 v. 
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Aegaobe, @ Zupaxdovoe, mayroov Tp@TOVv vOHLOUS, 

B otrwes &v bpity halveovrae [7 mpos Xpyparropov Kab 
mAotrov Tpepovres TAS YVA[LOS pay per em 
Gupias, GAN dvrwy tpidy, buys Kat owparos, ert 
dé Xpnudrov, THY THs buys dperiy evTyLOTaTny 
TOLODVTES, Oevrépay dé Thy Tob owparos, b70 Th 
Ths dvyfs Kemevnv, tpirny S€ Kal botarny TH 
TOv Xpnudreov Tyunv, SovAevovcay TH cwpati TE 
Kal TH bv VY¥n. Kal 6 pev Tabra dmepyalopevos 
C Pecpos vopuos av dpbds dyiv etn KELLEVOS, ovTes 
evdaiovas amoTeA@v Tovs ypwpevous: 6 be TOUS 
mAovatovs eddainovas dvoualwv Adyos atrdés TE 
dOdos, yuvarkOv Kal maidwv av Adyos dvovs, Tods 
mevBopevous Te amepyalerat Touovrous. ért 8 
adn OF Tatr éyw mapaKkeAetvopat, eav yevonote TOV 
viv Aeyopevwy Trepi voy, epyw yracecve: 7 87} Ba- 
caves dAnfeorary SoKe? yiyvecbar TOY mavrew Tépt. 
Ac&duevot 8€ Tods Tovotrovs vdmous, eErreLd7) 

D karéyet xivdvvos LukeAiav, Kat ote Kpareire txa- 
vids our” ae SvapepovTs Kparctobe, Sixarov av 
tows Kat Euvuddpov ylyvouro Opp Teot pbecov 
Tewelv, Tots TE Pevyouor THS apis THY xaherornra 
bpp Kat toils Tis apxiis TaAW € epiou Tuxeiv® Gv ot 
mpoyovot TOTE, TO peyorov, éowoav amo Pap- 
Bape TOUS "EMnvas, wor efetvar mept rohuretas 
viv movetoban Adyous: €ppover S€ ToTE ovTE Adyos 
our’ eAmis éXetmre7’ dv ovdapy oddapds. vov odv 
rots ev eAcvdepia yuyvéobw era Baotdkhs apyfs, 





1 For this classification of ‘‘ goods” cf. Gorg. 477 oc; 
Laws 697 8, 726 a ff. 

2 Cf. Laws 631 B; also 355 c infra, Ep. vi. 323 v. 

3 Cf. Rep. 408 x ff., 452 p ff. 
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‘Above all else, O ye Syracusans, accept such 
laws as do not appear to you likely to turn your 
minds ,covetously to money-making and wealth ; 
but rather—since there are three objects, the soul, 
the body, and money besides,—accept such laws as 
cause the virtue of the soul to be held first in honour, 
that of the body second, subordinate to that of the 
soul, and the honour paid to money to come third 
and. last, in subjection to both the body and the soul. 
The ordinance which effects this will be truly laid 
down by you as law, since it really makes those who 
obey it blessed*; whereas the phrase which terms 
the rich “blessed’”’ is not only a miserable one in 
itself, being the senseless phrase of women and 
children, but also renders those who believe it 
equally miserable. That this exhortation of mine 
is true you will learn by actual experience if you 
make trial of what I am now saying concerning 
laws ; for in all matters experience is held to be the 
truest test.? 

And when you have accepted laws of this kind, 
inasmuch as Sicily is beset with dangers, and you are 
neither cbmplete victors nor utterly vanquished, it 
will be, no doubt, both just and profitable for you 
all tospursue a middle course—not only those of you 
who flee from the harshness of the tyranny, but also 
those who crave to win back that tyranny—the men 
whose ancestors in those days performed the mightiest 
deed in saving the Greeks from the barbarians, with 
the result that it is possible for us now to talk 
about constitutions ; whereas, if they had then been 
ruined, no place would haye been left at all for either 
talk or hope. So, then, let the one party of you 
gain freedom by the aid of kingly rule, and the other 
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E Tots 5¢ dpyn darevOuvos Baohucn, deomrolovTwv VO pay 
TOY TE dM moht@v Kat tov Baoiléwy avrav, 
dv Te qTapavopov mpdTTwow. émt O€ rovrous 
Evpmacw addAw yroaun Kal dyvet pera Dedy 
Baothéas orfcacde, mp@rov pev TOV euov vio 
Xapirev even, Surrey, Tis Te Tap €uod Kal Tob 
eu00 | Tart pos 6 bev yap G70 BapPapwy TAevdepwcev 
év TH TOTE xpovep THY mohw, € eye dé a a0 TUPAVV@Y 

356 viv Sis, Sv adrol paprupes dyes yeyovare: Sevre~ 
pov be é7 mrovetoDe Baodéa Tov TH ev eu@ Tarp 
TAaVTOV KEKTNMEVOV dvopua, viov be Avovvoiou, Xdpey 
Tijs_ TE 37) viv BonBetas Kal datov TpOTroU' Os 
yevouevos tupdvvou Tarrpos EKw@Y THY Toh éXev- 
Gepot, tiny adT@ Kal yéver deilwov avtTt Tupay- 
vidos édnuépov Kat ddikov KTw@yevos. Tpitov dé 
mporanetodar xp aoiéa yiyveoBa Luparov- 
ody, exdvrTa Exovons THs mews, TOV vov Tob Tay 

B mroAemionv & apyovra orparomedov, Atovdowov tov Ato-~ 
vuciov, édv ebéAy exay ets Bacthéws CYA amar- 
Adrreobat, dediws puev TAs Tox AS, eAchv d€ warpida 
Kal Lepav aGeparrevotay Kal Tadewy,* p27) gud dtdo- 
veuKtoy mavTws tavra airoAdon BapBdpats emiyaptos 
YEVOHLEVOS. 

Tpets 5° ovras Bactréas, er’ oby rijy Aaxeovuciy 
Suvapuv adrois Sdvres elite ddeAdvtes Kal Evvojo- 


1 raduv Estienne: rddovus mss., Zur. 





* i.e, Hipparinus, who was about twenty years old at this 
time ; ; of. Prefatory Note, and ee Vii, 324 a. 
2 Cf. Ep. vii. 333 8. 
% i.e. Dionysius the Elder : “of. 357 c. This Hipparinus 
Dion’s nephew, was now assisting Dion’s party in their 
attacks on Callippus from their base at Leontini. 
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gain a form of kingly rule that is not irresponsible, 
with the laws exercising despotic sway over the 
kings themselves as well as the rest of the citizens, 
in case they do anything illegal. On these conditions 
set up kings for all of you, by the help of the gods 
and with honest and sound intent,—my own son 1 
first in return for twofold favours, namely that con- 
ferred by me and that conferred by my father; for 
he delivered the city from barbarians in his own 
day, while I, in the present day, have twice delivered 
it from tyrants,? whereof you yourselves are witnesses. 
And as your second king create the man who pos- 
sesses the same name as my father and is son to 
Dionysius,? in return for his present assistance and 
for his pious disposition ; for he, though he is sprung 
from a tyrant’s loins, is in act of delivering the city 
of his own free will, gaining thereby for himself and 
for his race everlasting honour in place of a transitory 
and unrighteous tyranny. And, thirdly, you ought 
to invite to become king of Syracuse—as willing king 
of a willing cit¥—him who is now commander of 
your enemies’ army, Dionysius, son of Dionysius, if 
so be that he isswilling of his own accord to transform 
himself into a king, being moved thereto by fear of 
fortun®’s changes, and by pity for his country and 
the untended state of her temples and her tombs, 
lest because of his ambition he utterly ruin all and 
become a cause of rejoicing to the barbarians. 

And these three,—whether you grant them the 
power of the Laconian kings * or curtail that power 
by a common agreement,—you should establish as 


4 That power was little more than nominal, dealing chiefly 
with matters of religion. 
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Aoynodpevor, KaracTnoacte Tpome TW TOL@dE, 
6s eipyrau pev Kal mpdrepoyv duty, duws O° Ere Kal 
viv aKovere. 

"Kav €béAn To yévos tyuiv to Atovvciov te Kal 
‘Inmapivov ért owrnpia LKedias ravoacba: Trav 
vov mapdvrwy Kaxdv, tysas adrots Kat yéver 
AaBdovres eis Te TOV EreiTA Kal TOV voV ypdvor, 
émt tovTows KaAeire, WoTep Kal mpdTEpov EppyOn, 
mpéapets ods av ebedAjowor Kuptovs rotmodmevor 
tov diuadAayOv, etre twas atrobev cite Ewlev 
elite GuddTepa, Kal dirdcous av ovyywprowot. 
rovrous 8 édOdvTas vouous pev mp@Tov Oetvar 
Kat moXuretavy TowadTnv, ev  Baoiiéas apudrres 
yiyvecDar Kupious tzp@i Te Kal dowy GAAwy mTpérret 
tois YEVOpED wy note evepyérats: oAduouv S€é Kal 
etpivns dpxovras vopopuraas mrojoagbas a.prwov 
TpLaKOVTA Kal TévTE pera re Sijpov Kat BovAfjs. 
SixaorHpta. dé dMa. pev ddAwy, Gavarou d€ Kat 
puyiis Tous re mévre Kal TpidKovra dsadpyerv. 
mpos TovTots Te exAcKTovs yiyveodau eduxaoras 
éx trav [viv] det mepvowdv dpydvtwry, eva ad’ 
éxdoTys THs apyns Tov dpiorov dd€avr’e eivar 
Kal dukaidrarov: TovTous 5é Tov émidvTa éviavToV 
duxalew doa Gavdrov Kat Secpod Kal peraora- 
cews tav tokitav: Baoilda 6é TY ToLovTaV 
ducay pry e€eivar dixaoryy ylyveoar, Kabdzrep 
tepéa dovov Kabapevovra Kai Seopod Kat duyfs. 


1 yoy omitted in some mss. 


te 





1 Cf. Ep. vii. 337 w ff. 
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kings in some such manner as the following, which 
indeed has been described to you before,! yet listen 
to it nBw again. 

If you find that the family of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus is willing to make an end of the evils 
now occurring in order to secure the salvation of 
Sicily provided that they receive honours both in the 
present and for the future for themselves and for 
their family, then on these terms, as was said before, 
convoke envoys empowered to negotiate a pact, such 
men as they may choose, whether they come from 
Sicily or from abroad or both, and in such numbers 
as may be mutually agreed. And these men, on 
their arrival, should first lay down laws and a con- 
stitution which is so framed as to permit the kings 
to be put in control of the temples ‘and of all else 
that fitly belongs to those who once were benefactors. 
And as controllers of war and peace they should 
appoint Law-wardens, thirty-five in number, in 
conjunction with the People and the Council. And 
there should be various courts of law for various 
suits, buk in matters involving death or exile the 
Thirty-five should form the court; and in addition 
to these there should be judges selected from the 
magistrates of each preceding year, one from each 
magistracy—the one, that is, who is approved as the 
most good and just; and these should decide for 
the ensuing year all cases which involve the death, 
imprisonment or transportation of citizens; and it 
should not be permissible for a king to be a judge 
of such suits, but he, like a priest, should remain 
clean from bloodshed and imprisonment and exile.? 


2 For the scheme here proposed cf. Hp. vii. 337 8 ff., Laws 
752 v ff., 762 c ff., 767 c ff. 855 c. 
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Tadd” duiv éyd Kat Cdv dvevoyOnv yiyverBas Kat 
viv Siavootuar. Kal Tore Kparioas Tav exOpav 
ue? dtuav, e pr Eevikal epwies exddAvoay, 
KaréoTnoa av rep Kal Sievoodunv, Kat mera 
Tatra LuceAlav av thy GAAny, elrep Epya emt vO 
éylyvero, KaT@Kioa, Tovs pev PapPdpous qv viv 
éyovow adedAdcpevos, door pn tbrep Tis Kowhs 
édevbepias SverroAdunoav mpds THY TUupavvida, Tovs 
8° gumpobev oikntas THv “EAAquiKady TOTrDY els Tas 
> / \ 4 > / > 
dpyaias Kal maTpw@as olKY}TEIs KaTOLKLOUS. TAUTA 
S€ Tatra Kal viv méiot ovpPovAedw Kowf dvavon- 
Ojvar Kal mparrew Te Kal mapaKkarety emi Tradtas 
ras mpage mavtas, Tov pt Gédovra dé mroA€uov 
nyetobar Kowy. éore d€ Tabra ok addvara: & yap 
ev duoty Te dvia ywuyaty ruyydver Kat Aoytoapevots 
etpeiv BédtioTa EToipws exer, Tara d7* ayedov oO 
Kplwwy ddvvata otK «0 dpovet. Aéyw be Tas dvo 
Ty te ‘Inaapivov rob Avovuciou viéos Kat THv Tob 
éuot uléos: TovTow yap Evvopodeynodvrow Tots 
ye GAdots Lvpakovaiors ola. maow Soourep Tis 
modews KHSovTa EvvdoKely. : 

"AAAa, Geots te maou Tyas per edydv SdvTes 
trois te GAXots Scots pera Geddy mpérrer, meibovres 
Kal mpoxadovpevot didovs Kal diaddpous padakds 
Te Kal mavTWS pL) amooTHre mpw av Ta viv bP 
judy rAcxbévra, otov dvetpara Ueta eémoravra 
eypnyopoow, évapyn te e€epydonate reAcobevra 

) am 
Kat evrvy7. 


1 §) H. Richards: 6&Zur. (om. some Mss.). 


bhttesrapeneon 


1 Alluding to Dion’s murderers, Callippus and Philo- 
stratus; ef. L’p. vii. 333 © ff. 
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This is what I planned for you when I was alive, 
and it is still my plan now. With your aid, had not 
Furiesrin the guise of guests 1 prevented me, I should 
then have overcome our foes, and established the 
State in the way I planned; and after this, had my 
intentions been realized, I should have re-settled the 
rest of Sicily by depriving the barbarians of the 
land they now hold—excepting those who fought in 
defence of the common liberty against the tyranny 
—and restoring the former occupiers of the Greek 
regions to their ancient and ancestral homes. And 
now likewise I counsel you all with one accord to 
adopt and execute these same plans, and to summon 
all to this task, and to count him who refuses as a 
common enemy. Nor is such a course impossible ; 
for when plans actually exist in two souls, and when 
they are readily perceived upon reflexion to be the 
best, he who pronounces such plans impossible is 
hardly a man of understanding. And by the “ two 
souls’ I mean the soul of Hipparinus the son of 
Dionysius and tlfat of my own son; for should these 
agree together, I believe that all the rest of the 
Syracusans whe have a care for their erty will consent. 

Well then, when you have paid due honour, with 
prayef, to all the gods and all the other powers to 
whom, along with the gods, it is due, cease not from 
urging and exhorting both friends and opponents 
by gentle means and every means, until, like a 
heaven-sent dream presented to waking eyes,? the 
plan which I have pictured in words be wrought by 
you into plain deeds and brought to a happy con- 
summation.” ' 


2 Cf. Soph. 266 c, Rep. 533 c. 
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Prefatory Note.—This letter, together with the twelfth, 
which also is addressed to Archytas, is generally 
recognized as a forgery, in spite of the evidence of 
Cicero, who quotes it as Plato’s twice (De jin. ii. 14, 
and De offic. i. 7). It is a colourless and common- 
place effusion which we would not willingly ascribe 
to Plato, and which no correspondent of his would 
be likely to preserve. Moreover, there are certain 
peculiarities of diction which point to a later hand. 

If Platonic, the letter must be dated after Plato’s 
first voyage to Sicily, when he first met Archytas, 
z.€. after 387 B.c. And at that date the Echecrates 
mentioned in the Phaedo (if he is the person alluded 
to in 358 8) could not possibly be described as a 
“youth.” 
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"Adixovro mpos was ob TeEpl "ApXemmoy | Kat 
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yap ovdé TravTeAds Fv éepywdn: Ta 5é Tropa cob 
dunAGov Hiv Aéyovres drrodvapopely Ge ort ov 
Svvacau THs Tept ra Kowd, doxodias dmohvbiivas. 
OTL ev OvY NOLOTOV eoTW ev TH Biw TO TA adTOE 
358 mparrew, adAAws TE Kal et Tis EAOLTO TOLAtTA TpPaT- 
Tew Ola Kal ov, oxedov mavrt onAgy ana, Kaicetvo 
bel GE evdupetotar, OTe eKaoTOS Hpeov oux avT@ 
povoy yeyovey, aAAa. ris YEVvETEWS pecov TO pev TU 
uy matpis pepilerat, TO O€ TL ot YEVVIOAVTES, TO O€ 
ot Aouzot piror, moAAd, S€ Kal Tots Katpots Sorat 
Tots Tov Biov 7 jpeav katahapBavovar. kaovons be 
Tis mrarpibsos avriis Tpos TO KOLO dromrov lows TO 
py brakovew: dua yap vpPaive. Kal ywpav KaTa- 
BXturdver davdAoits avipdmos, ot odKk amo Tob 
BeAriorov mpds Ta Kowd Tpocepyovras. 


- 


1 Uf. Ep. vii. 338 c, 350 a. Archippus and Philonides 
were also members of the Pythagorean School, as was 


Echecrates (in 358 8). 
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EPISTLE IX 


PLATO TO ARCHYTAS ! OF TARENTUM WISHES WELL- 
DOING 


Arcuippus and Philonides and their party have 
arrived, bringing us the letter which you gave them, 
and also reporting your news. Their business with 
the city they have completed without difficulty— 
for in truth it was not at all a hard task; and they 
have given us a full account of you, telling us that 
you are somewhat distressed at not being able to 
get free from your public engagements. Now it is 
plain to almost everyone that the pleasantest thing 
in life is to attehd to one’s own business, especially 
when the,business one chooses is such as yours; yet 
you ought also to bear in mind that no one of us 
exists for himself alone, but one share of our existence 
belongs to our country, another to our parents, a 
third to the rest of our friends, while a great part is 
given over to those needs of the hour with which 
our life is beset. And when our country itself calls 
us to public duties, it were surely improper not to 
hearken to the call*; for to do so will involve the 
further consequence of leaving room to worthless men 
who engage in public affairs from motives that are 
by no means the best. 


2 Of, Rep. 34, 521, 540. 
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Ilept rovrwy pev obv tkavdds, "Eyexparous 5é 
Kal viv émiyéAcav eyouev Kat els Tov Aowrov 
xpovov e€ouev Kal dud o€ Kal Oia TOV TaTépa adTod 
Dpvviwva kat dv adrov Tov veavioKov. 
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Enough, however, of this subject. We are looking 
after Echecrates now and we shall do so in the future 
also, foy your sake and that of his father Phrynion, 
as well as for the sake of the youth himself. 
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I 
TAdrev ’Apicrodapm «3 mparrew. 


¢g ~Axotw Aiwvos év rots pahiora ératpov eivai ré 
oe viv Kal yeyovévat id mavTds, TO codwTarov 
Hos Tdv eis didocodiay mapeyouevov' TO yap 
BéBarov Kal mordv Kat byiés, TotTo eyo dy 
elvar THY GAnOunv dirooodiav, Tas bé GAAas Te 
Kal els dAAa rewovcas codias Te Kal SewdryTas 
Kopuxorntas oluat mpooayopetwrv opbds dvoudatev. 
"AAW Eppwod re Kal weve év Tots Wleow olomep 
Kat viv jevers. 
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EPISTLE X 
PLATO TO ARISTODORUS WISHES WELL-DOING 


I wear that you now are and always have been one 
of Dion’s most intimate companions, since of all who 
pursue philosophy you exhibit the most philosophic 
disposition; for steadfastness, trustiness, and sin- 
cerity—these I affirm to be the genuine philosophy, 
but as to all other forms of science and cleverness 
which tend in other directions, I shall, I believe, 
be giving them their right names if I dub them 
** parlour-tricks.? ”’ 

So farewell, and continue in the same disposition 
in which you ate continuing now. 


1 Cf. Gorg. 486 c, 521 v. 
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Prefatory Note.—This letter is a reply to a request 
for help in drawing up a code of laws for a new colony. 
The Laodamas to whom it is addressed may be the 
mathematician of Thasos who is said to have invented 
the analytical method in geometry; but here he 
appears solely as a statesman. It has been conjec- 
tured that the colony alluded to may have been 
Crenidae or Datos—both founded about 360-359 B.c. ; 
and if so, this letter, supposing it to be Plato's, 
may be dated shortly after his return from his third 
visit to Sicily. 

The “ Socrates ”’ referred to (in 358 p-z) is generally 
supposed to be”*the “younger Socrates” of the 
Politicus. , ° 

The authentieity of the letter might possibly be 
allowed but, for one wholly un-Platonic phrase (about 
“the illness of Socrates ’’) which seems to disprove 
it sufficiently. 
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309 


JA 


TAdrwv Aaoddpavre ed mparrev. 


"EnréoresAa puev GOL Kat mporepov OTL odd 
Siabeper mpos arravra. é héyers adrov dpucéobat o« 
“ADjvace: emreto7) O€ ov dns ddbvarov elvan, pera 
TovTO jv devrepor, el SuvaTov eue apuceobau 7 
LwoKparn, womep emeorethas. vov dé LoKparns 
pév éore mept acbéverav THY Ths oTpayyoupias, Ewe 
dé ApuKcdevov evraita aoxynuov av ein pr) da- 
mpdgactar eg direp ov TmaparadAels. eva) de Tabra 
yevéotat av ob TmoAAny éAmrida exw: bv a Oe, 
rome, érépas déoir’ dy emorons ITs Tara, 
Ovef tou" Ka dua ovde TD oapare Qua TyV TpAuctay 
ixavais EX TrAavaobat Kat Kuduvevew KATd TE vip 
Kat KaTG Oadarray ola dmavrg: Kat vov mdvra 
KwvOvvOY ey Tats Tropetats EoTl peord. ovpBov- 
AeBoar pévrow yw Gol Tc Kat Tots otkvoTais, 6 
“'€lrtOvTOS pev euod, djow ‘Haiodos, boa av 
elvan * “padhov XaAerov be vorjoat. Eb “yap otovd 
b70 vowwy Ocews Kat av Tidy eb Tore Trodvretav® 
av KatracKevaclfvar, dvev Tob elval te KUpLoV 

1 gris Mss: ef vis Zur. 
2 moNTe iav MSS. Corr.: wé\w Mss., Zur. 


1 Probably an allusion to the prevalence of pirates (such 
as Alexander of Pherae) in the Aegean Sea. 
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EPISTLE XI 
PLATO TO LAODAMAS WISHES WELL-DOING 


I wrote to you before that in view of all that you 
say it is of great importance that you yourself should 
come to Athens. But since you say that this is 
impossible, the second best course would have been 
that I, if possible, or Socrates should go to you, as 
in fact you said in your letter. At present, however, 
Socrates is laid up with an attack of strangury ; while 
if I were to go there, it would be humiliating if I 
failed to succeed in the task for which you are 
inviting me. But I myself have no great hopes of 
success (as to my reasons for this, another long letter 
would be required to explain them in full), and 
moreover, because of my age, I am not physically fit 
to go wandering about and to run such risks as one 
encounters both by sea and land; and at present 
there is nothing but danger for travellers everywhere. 
I am abte, however, to give you and the settlers 
advice which may seem to be, as Hesiod? says, 
“ Trivial when uttered by me, but hard to be under- 
standed.” For they are mistaken if they believe 
that a constitution could ever be well established 
by any kind of legislation whatsoever without the 


2 A fragment (229) of Hesiod, otherwise unknown: cf. 
Hesiod, Op. et D. 483-484. 
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errysehovpevoy € év TH TOAEt Ths Kal? yuépav Ovairns, 
OTWS av H ow pw TE Kal avdpiKy, SovAwy Fe Kal 
édevbepav, ovk Gpbds Siavootvrar. todro 5° ab, 
él Hey eto 780 avbpes ago. THS apx Ais TAVTNS, 
B yévour’ dv: ei & emi 76 rradeboat Se? Tiwds, ote 6 
Towevawwv OUTE Ot mrodevOnoopevor, Ws eye) olwas, 
eioly byiv, GAAa TO Aourov Tots Qeots evxeobau. 
Kal yap ayeddov TL Kal at eumpoobev mroheus ovTw 
KateokevadoOnoav, Kat emeta 0 @Knoay, b70 
Sup Pacey Tpaypdrov peyarwyv Kat Kara me Lov 
Kal Kara Tas das _mpagers VEVOMEVDY, Ora év 
Tovourous Katpots avnp Kadds Te Kal ayabds éy- 
yevnrae peyaAny Swvapuv € exw. 
To 8° éumpooberv atrd mpofypetoBae je XP? Kau 
Ca dvdyKn, Siavociaba pevrot adra ola Adyw, Kat pr) 
avonTraivew olowévovs Te éToiws Swrampageobar.' 
Kbroyec. 


1 dtampdtecdar H. Richards: di:arpdtacdo mss., Zur. 
PP 





” 


1 Cf. Laws 962 8, Bp. vii. 326 cs pv. 
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existence of some authority! in the State which 
supervises the daily life both of slaves and freemen, 
to see that it is both temperate and manly. And 
this Condition might be secured if you already 
possess men who are worthy of such authority. If, 
however, you require someone to train them, you do 
not, in my opinion, possess either the trainer or the 
pupils to be trained; so it only remains for you to 
pray to the gods.* For, in truth, the earlier States 
also were mostly organized in this way; and they 
came to have a good constitution at a later date, as 
a result of their being confronted with grave troubles, 
either through war or other difficulties, whenever 
there arose in their midst at such a crisis a man of 
noble character in possession of great power. 

So it is both right and necessary that you should 
at first be eager for these results, but also that you 
should conceive of them in the way I suggest, and 
not be so foolish as to suppose that you will readily 
accomplish anything. Good-fortune attend you ! 


2 For prayer k@ cases where ‘“‘ with men it is impossible” 
ef. Hp. viii. 352", Rep. 540 pv. 
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EPISTLE XII 


Prefatory Note.—Like the ninth, this letter, addressed 
to Archytas, is certainly spurious. In it Plato pro- 
fesses to have received certain treatises; he com- 
pliments their author ; and he informs Archytas that 
he is sending him certain unfinished treatises of his 
own. 

The treatises here mentioned as coming from 
Archytas are said by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 80) to 
have been those of Ocellos of Lucania, a Pythagorean. 
But, as the writings which bear his name are un- 
doubtedly forgeries (perhaps of the first century B.c.), 
this letter is probably written by the same forger 
with the objects of stamping his effusions with the 
authority of Plato. 

Anothet indjeation that these letters to Archytas 
do not come from Plato is the fact that they spell 
the mame “ Archytas,” whereas Plato elsewhere 
spells it “‘ Archytes.” 
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IB 
TlAdrwv ’Apytra Tapavrivy ed mpdarrew. 


Ta pev mapa cod eAddvé’ srouvijpara Gavpa- 
oT@s ws dopevol te eAdBopev Kat Tod ypdipavros 
Dadra HydoOnpev cds eu pdAvora, Kal edofev yuiv 
elvat 6 avnp adéws éxeivwy t&v mada mpoyovwy: 
Aéyovrar yap 517 of dvdpes odror Mupuor elvan, od- 
to. 8 joav T&v émt Aaopédovros e€avacravrwy 
Tpwwvr, dvdpes dyabol, ws 6 mapadedopévos pibos 
Sydot. ta Sé aap’ euol tropvyjuara mept dv 
eréoreilas, ixavas pev otmw exer, Ws O€ ToTE 
Tuyyaver éxovra, aiéoraAkd coe, mept de Tijs 
E dvdakis auddrepor ovxppwvodpev, ger oddev det 
mapaKerevecOar. — = 


*Avridéverat ws ov IlAdrwvos. 
Y e 





1 Father of Priam, king of Troy. Nothing is told us 
elsewhere of this Trojan colony in Italy ; so we may regard 
it as an invention of the writer. 
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PLATO TO ARCHYTAS OF TARENTUM WISHES WELL- 
DOING 


WE have been wonderfully pleased at receiving the 
treatises which have come from you and felt the 
utmost possible admiration for their author ; indeed 
we judged the man to be worthy of those ancient 
ancestors of his. For in truth these men are said 
to be Myrians; and they were amongst those 
Trojans who emigrated in the reign of Laomedon ! 
—valiant men, as the traditional story declares. As 
to those treatises of mine about which you wrote, 
they are not as fet completed, but I have sent them 
to you just int the state in which they happen to be ; 
as concerns their preservation? we are both in 
accord, so that there is no need to give directions. 


(Denied to be Plato's.) 
2 Cf. Ep. ii. 314 a, xiii. 363 ©. 
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EPISTLE XIII 


Prefatory Note—This letter to Dionysius is of a 
private character and—if genuine—would seem to 
have been written shortly after Plato’s return from 
his second visit to Sicily, z.e. in 366-365 B.c. In the 
letter Plato alludes to the friendly terms on which 
he had been with the tyrant and expresses a hope 
that this friendship may continue to the mutual 
benefit of both. Then he mentions certain treatises 
he is sending to Dionysius, and he commends to 
him a scientist called Helicon. From this he passes 
on to certain purchases Dionysius had asked him to 
make, and various presents he had bought; and he 
gives a summary of the domestic expenges he has to 
meet. This leads on to the subject ‘of the tyrant’s 
financial standing at Athens and the difficulty of 
obtaining loans ; and advice is given as to the ex- 
pediency of prompt repayment. Next there is a 
reference to Dion, with a hint of certain proposals 
affecting him which Dionysius had made. And the 
epistle ends with a number of disjointed“comments 
on various matters of private interest and on personal 
acquaintances. 

It is obvious at a first reading that the Plato dis- 
closed to us in this letter is quite a different Plato 
from that presented to us in the Dialogues or in the 
seventh epistle. He is no longer the sublime philo- 
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sopher, contemptuous of all that is sold in the mer- 
chant’s mart, but a business man engrossed in the 
financial operations of the money-market, buying 
and borrowing and advising the Sicilian tyrant how 
best to maintain his hold on the bankers of Athens. 
This contrast between all the personal traits we had 
hitherto imputed to Plato and the portrait which he 
gives of himself in this letter inevitably suggests 
grave doubts in our minds as to its authenticity. 
And these doubts are confirmed by further reflexion. 
For, apart from the general improbability of its tone, 
the letter contains several statements or references 
which are highly suspicious. Thus the emphasis laid 
on the form of oe with which the letter begins 
as a “ sign ' “token” of authenticity (360 a) 
sounds too aah like the style of the third letter 
(ad init.) to be easily accepted as Platonic. So too 
with the “ sign ’’ on which so much stress is laid in 
363 B as a mark of distinction between “ serious ” 
and ‘‘ non-serious ”’ letters: it looks much more like 
an invention, of%a later theologian than a genuine 
device of the author of the Zimaeus. And in any 
case such precautions would be superfluous in regard 
to this letter seeing that it was to be conveyed by 
a messenger as trusty and well-informed as Leptines. 
The concluding sentence of the letter is also suggest- 
ive of a provident forger; for by making “ Plato ” 
write “ préserve this letter ’’ he tries to forestall any 
possible objection against it on the ground that such 
a letter was likely to have been destroyed as soon as 
the business it deals with had been completed. 
Among other stones of stumbling which the reader 
encounters are the following. The story told at the 
beginning (360 a-B) which exhibits the vanity of 
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Plato and his appetite for flattery. The vague 
description of certain treatises (360 B) as “ Pyth- 
agoreans and Divisions,”’ which some scholars -wish to 
identify with the Timaeus and the Sophist and Pokticus, 
although it is more than doubtful whether these 
works had been written at the supposed date of this 
letter (366-365 z.c.). The mention of Isocrates and 
Polyxenus as amongst the teachers of Helicon, in 
the commendation of that scientist. The implication 
that Plato had been ill at Syracuse and nursed by 
Dionysius’s wife (361 a). The way in which Plato 
claims to dispose of other people’s money as if it 
were his own (861 c). The fact that several nieces 
died at the same time; and the strange incident of 
Plato refusing to “wear a crown” (what sort of 
crown ?) as an indication of the time (361 p). The 
niggardly spirit exhibited in connexion with the 
nieces’ “ portions,’ together with the callous brevity 
of the reference to the prospective death of his 
mother. The unlikelihood of Plato, at the age of 
sixty-two, having a mother alive at gi. The inherent 
improbability of the position here ascribed to Plato as 
the agent in full charge of the Athewian business of 
the Syracusan court, acting as asort of Sicilian consul, 
and also of the description given of the financial 
standing of that court (362 ff.). The suggestion 
that loans should be promptly repaid not because 
honesty requires this but because it makes loans 
easy to get and profits the borrower (362 p, 363 D). 
The readiness of Plato to actin collusion with Diony- 
sius in the matter of robbing Dion of his wife and 
handing her over to a favourite of the tyrant—no 
touch of John the Baptist here! (3628). The way 
in which the name of Cebes is dragged in, for the 
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sake of bringing up an allusion to the Phaedo (363 a, 
The complacent reference to the praise of “ the 
ambassadors,” and the device by which “ what 
Philaedes said’ is conveniently omitted (363 B-c). 
The number of details about persons and things 
which are quite unverifiable; and the studiously 
vague indications of date by means of the word 
“then” or “ at that time.” 

When we consider all these points we seem driven 
to the conclusion that this letter is spurious, the 
work of an artist in epistolary fabrication who 
specialized in the accumulation of private and per- 
sonal details with the object of producing an impres- 
sion of verisimilitude, gratifying the appetite of the 
public for biographical “ gossip,” and imposing (as 
he has imposed) on a credulous posterity. 
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It 


/ / 4 ~ > 
TlAarwrv Atovvciw tupavyw Lvpaxovady eb 
mMparret. 


360 “Apxn go. TAS emoronys: €oTwW Kal apa EvpBo- 
dov o ore Tap” E00 éort. Tovs Aoxpovs ao” corey 
VEQVIOKOUS, TOppw KaTaKEipmeEvos am’ €uod, avéoTns 
Trop euue eat Piroppovovpevos eles €U Tt pia 

B €xov, ws €poi re edoxet Kat 7@ TAPAKATAKELEVE, 
Wv & odtos Tév Kahay Tus 65 ToTE elev "H zrov 
moArd, & Atovdote, eis codiav wdeAde? td JAd- 
TOVOS. ov 0 elmes Kat eis adda aroAAa, ézret Kat 
din’ auras THis petatrepaews, OPR Heremeppapuny 
avrov, dv atrro ToOTO edbvs w ediOny. , TobrT obv 
dwacworéov, Omws av _adfavyrat Gel Huly WY am 
aj Aco aperera. Kal eya) vov Toor avTOo » Tapa 
oxevalwy TOY TE [lubayopetcov TELTTOD got Kat TOV 
Suatpecewy, Kab dv8pa, Womep EdOKEL 7 mpiv TOTE, @ 

C ye od Kat “Apxurys, elirep KEL Tapa o€, "Apydrns, 
Xphovat ovvarod” av. gots d€ 6 ovowa, pev “EXiKwv, 
TO be yevos ex Kulixou, pabyrns dé Evdogou Ka 
Tept wavTa TA eKEelvou mavu yapiévTws Eywv? ETL 








* For the significance of the greeting ‘ ‘ well-doing ” 
Ep. ih. ad init. ; cf. 363 8 infra. 
2 A famous astronomer. 
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PLATO TO DIONYSIUS, TYRANT OF SYRACUSE, WISHES 
WELL-DOING 


Let this greeting not only commence my letter but 
serve at the same time as a token that it is from me.! 
Once when you were feasting the Locrian youths 
and were seated at a distance from me, you got up 
and came over to me and in a friendly spirit made 
some remark which I thought excellent, as also did 
my neighbour at the table, who was one of the 
beautiful youths. And he then said—‘ No doubt, 
Dionysius, you find Plato of great benefit as regards 
philosophy !e’ And you replied—‘‘ Yes, and in 
regard t# mu¢h else; since from the very moment 
of my inviting ‘him I derived benefit at once from the 
very fact that I had invited him.” This tone, then, 
should be carefully preserved, in order that the 
mutual benefit we derive from one another may 
always go on increasing. So by way of helping 
towards this end I am now sending you some of the 
Pythagorean works and of the “ Divisions,” and also, 
as we arranged at that time, a man of whom you 
and Archytas—if Archytas has come to your court— 
may be able to make use. His name is Helicon, he 
is a native of Cyzicus, and he is a pupil of Eudoxus 2 
and exceedingly well versed in all his doctrine. 
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dé Kat Tdv “looxpdrovs pabytav tw Evyyéyove 
\ f “~ A / ¢ / “A \ 
Kat TloAvE&w t&dv Bovowvds rue éraipwv. 6 bé 
iP a“ 

omdviov émt TovTois, ovTe dyapis €oTW évruyely 
3 / # > \ o~ 3 \ A 
ovre KakonGer ouxev, GAAA paAdov édadpos Kal 

/ “ 

D ediOns dSd€evev ay elvar. dediws b€ Aéyw rata, 
id ¢ \ 3 / / 2 / ? / 
Ore dep avOpwrov dSd€av amropaivopat, od pavrov 

/ > ? 3 / \ / 2\/ “~ 
Caiov GAN edpweraBdrov, mAh mavu dAtywv twadv 
Kat ets dAtya: érrel Kal mrept TovTov doPovpevos Kal 
amuoTav éoxdmovuv abtés Te evTvyxdvwv Kat émuv- 
Gavounv trav aoduwrdv atrob, Kat ovdels ovdev 
dratpov édeye rov dvdpa. oxKdrer 5é Kal atros 
Kat evAaBod. pddAtora pev ody, av Kal omworody 

E oyoddlys, pavbave map’ adroit Kai radAAa dido- 

/ > \ / > / / ¢ 4 A 
odpe> et 5é€ wh, exdidakai twa, va Kata oyoAnv 

@ / > ? / \ PS) oo Bi A 5 ? 
pavbdver BeAtiwv yiyvn Kat evdo&Fs, Strws TO bu 
ene weretofat ce py avef. Kat tadTa pev dy 
TaUTn. 
361 Ilept d€ dv éméoreAdes poe arrongurew cou, Tov 
> 
pev “ArroAAw éerounoduny Te Kal dyer oot Aerrivns, 
‘ “ ~ ~ 
véov Kat dyabod Snusoupyod: dvoua 8 éorw atte 
Newydpns. €repov 5é€ map’ atr& Epyov hy adv 
? ¢ oO ? , Oy 2A le / 
Kourbov, ws eddKxe- errpidunv ovv adro BovAdjwevos 
Gov TH yvvatkt Sotvar, ote pou émeuedcito Kat 
vytaivovros Kat dobevotvtos abiws euot Te Kal 
~ \ > Le zal é \ »+ , cd / 
aod: d0s5 obv adbrH, av wh Te col dAdo 6d€y? mréurrw 





1 Cf. Ep. ii. 310 c. Bryson “ the Sophist ’’ was a mathe- 
matician who claimed, it is said, to have “‘ squared the 
circle ” (cf. Aristot. dn. Post. 1. 9, Fthet. iii. 2). 

2 Cf. Ep. vi. 323 B, vii. 335 B. 

3 A Pythagorean of this name is said to have murdered 
Callippus at Khegium. 
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Moreover, he has associated with one of the pupils 
of Isocrates and with Polyxenus,! one of Bryson’s 
companions ; and, what is rare in these cases, he is 
not without charm of address nor is he of a churlish 
disposition ; rather he would seem to be gay and 
good-tempered. This, however, I say with trepida- 
tion, since I am uttering an opinion about a man, 
and man though not a worthless is an inconstant 
creature,” save in very few instances and in few 
respects. For even in this man’s case my fears and 
suspicions were such that, when I met him, I observed 
him carefully myself and I made inquiry also from 
his fellow-citizens, and no one had anything bad to 
say of the man. But do you yourself also keep him 
under observation and be cautious. It were best, 
then, if you have any leisure at all, to take lessons 
from him in addition to your other studies in philo- 
sophy; but if not, get someone else thoroughly 
taught so that you may learn from him when you 
have leisure, and thereby make progress and gain 
glory,—that sothe benefit you gain from me may 
still continue.e So much, then, for this subject. 

As regards the things you wrote to me to send you, 
I have had the Apollo made and Leptines 3 is bringing 
it to“you. It is by a young and good craftsman 
named Leochares.4 He had at his shop another 
piece which was, as I thought, very artistic; so I 
bought itewith the intention of presenting it to your 
wife,> because she tended me both in health and 
sickness in a manner which did credit both to you 
and to me. So will you give it to her, unless you 


‘s A sculptor of some eminence, pupil of Scopas. 
5 Sophrosyne (“ Prudence”), daughter of Dionysius the 
Elder and niece of Dion. 
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\ \ w } / , “ 
dé Kat olvov yAvKéos bwWdeKa oTapvia Tois maLo. 
B kat éAutos ovo. loxadev d€ VOTEPOV 7 ADopev Tihs 
dmofécews, Ta S€ pwpra azmorelévra Karéodan: 
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Aentivns oot épet. 

3 / ? > ~ 7 4 / \ 
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+ “ ~ > \ / 7 A 
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\ 3 ~ / vd € / ” “A ? 
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C Kxaidexa pat. Toor obv eAaBov, Kat AaPov adros 
TE expnoduny Kal duty tadra Garérrepufc.. TO 57 
pera TOTO rept YpnuaTwy dKove as ou EXEL, 
mepi Te TA OA TA AOHvnor Kal wept Ta ead. eyw 
toils ools yxphuaow, womep tote cou EAceyor, 
ypyooua. Kabdmep trots Thy GAAwy émirydeiwy, 
XpOpat de as av OvvwrjLaL ohiylorous, oon avayKato, 
nH Sikata 7 evox7pove. EuoL TE Soni Kal Tap oo 
av AapBaver. E“ot Oo Towodrov viv gupyPeByxev. 
eiot pou adeApiday Ovyarépes T&v “dmofavovcdv 
D rére 67° éyw ovK éoredhavotpny, ov 8° éxédeves, 
Térrapes, ) ev viv émiyamos, 7 5é dKTa€TIs,y 7 SE 
OutKpov mpos Tpiolv éreow, 7 S€ ovTW eviavota. 
rautas éKdoTéov éeuol éore Kat Tots euots émiTy- 

/ e a 3 \ > ~ @ > oN A ¢ / 

deiows, als dv éyaw émiPid- ais d° av pj, xbtpovTwv. 
Kal @v av yévwvras ot tatépes atT&v éuod tAov- 
oudrepot, ovK exdoréov" Ta O€ vov eyo avTtav 
evmopwTaros,” Kad Tas qunrepas dé adr oy | ey 
E déwxa Kab per’ ddAwv Kal werd Alwvos. 4 dv 


1 evropwraros MSS.: evropwrepos Zur. 
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prefer to do otherwise. I am also sending twelve 
jars of sweet wine for the children and two of honey. 
We atrived too late for the storing of the figs, and 
the myrtle-berries that were stored have rotted ; but 
in future we shall take better care of them. About 
the plants Leptines will tell you. 

The money to meet these expenses—I mean for 
the purchases mentioned and for certain State taxes 
——-I obtained from Leptines, telling him what I 
thought it best became us to tell him, it being also 
true,—that the sum of about sixteen minas which we 
spent on the Leucadian ship belonged to us; this, 
then, was the sum I obtained, and on obtaining it 
I used it myself and sent off these purchases to you. 

Next, let me tell you what your position is in 
regard to money, both what you have at Athens and 
my own. I shall make use of your money, as I told 
you previously, just as I do that of all my other 
friends ; I use as little as I possibly can, only just 
so much as I and the man I get it from agree to be 
necessary gr rfeht or fitting. Now this is how I am 
situated, at present. I have in my charge four 
daughters ofsthose nieces of mine who died at the 
time when you bade me to wear a crown, and I 
refused ; and of these one is of marriageable age, 
one eight years old, one a little over three years, and 
the fourth not yet a year old. To these girls I and 
my frierfds must give portions—to all of them, that 
is, whom I live to see married; as to the rest, they 
must look to themselves. Nor should I give portions 
to any whose fathers may get to be richer than I ; 
though at present I am the wealthiest of them, and 
it was I who, with the help of Dion and others, gave 
their mothers their portions. Now the eldest one is 
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obv Lsevotmrmnw yapetran, adeAds otoa avrTa 
Ouydrnp* det 3) TOUTy ovdev ar€éov 4 Tpedicovra 
par: perpiar ‘yap abr aut Tpiy mpotKes. ett O€ é ev 
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6T7TwWs Ws drAiytoToV yévnTat TO avdAwpya, 6 O° 

362 p17) Sdvwuat, onv eivat THY Samavnv. 

To 8 pera Tatra Aéyoo mepl TOV ody av 
Xpnparay TOV “AOjynot THs dvahwcews, ¢ OTt mpa- 
Tov ev eav TU d€n eue avarioxew eis xopnyiay 7 
7 TOLOUTOD, ovK EOTL oot f€vos ovdels ¢ doris dwoet, 
as pouela, é emretTa* Kat av Te oot auT@ duadépy 
peya, Mote avadwhev pev 751 ovijoat, pa avarAw- 
Oév dé abv’ eyxpovicber, € ews av Tis Tropa ob EAOn, 
Brarar, Tos: TO xoArero TO ToLobTdy Got €oTt Kal 
alox pdr. eyo yap 37) TaOTE. VE edgy tuca, Trop 

B’Avdpouyndn tov Atywnray mepipas ” ‘Epaorby, Tap: 
od éxéAeves Tob dperépou évou, €b Te deoiuny, 
AapBavev, Bovdépevos Kat ddAc, peilova a. éméoTed- 

es TrELLITEWV. 6 O€ elev eikéTa Kal avbpamuva, 
OTL Kal mpoTepov dvadioas 7D mrarrpt gov ports 
Kopicaito, Kat vov ouiKpa pev doin av, tAetev dé 
ov. ouTw 57 mapa AMemrivov éAaBov: Kal TOUTS ye 
agwov émawvéoa Aenrivny, ody dtu Swxev, adr’ 


1 Zrecra Schneider! éret mss., Zur. 





1 Cf. Ep. ti. 314 8. 
2 Cf. Lip. vi. 322 p (if this is the same person). 
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marrying Speusippus,! she being his sister’s daughter. 
So for her I require no more than thirty minas, that 
beingsfor us a reasonable dowry. Moreover, in case 
my own mother should die, no more than ten minas 
would be required for the building of her tomb. For 
such purposes, then, these are pretty well all my 
necessary requirements at the present time. And 
should any further expense, private or public, be 
incurred owing to my visit to your court, we must do 
as I said before: I must strive hard to keep the 
expense as low as possible, and if ever that is beyond 
my power, the charge must fall upon you. 

In the next place, as regards the spending of your 
own money at Athens, I have to tell you, first of all, 
that, contrary to what we supposed, you have not a 
single friend who will advance money in case I am 
required to spend something on furnishing a chorus 
or the like ; and further, if you yourself have some 
urgent affair on hand in which prompt expenditure 
is to your advantage, whereas it is to your disadvant- 
age to have the expenditure deferred until the arrival 
of a mesgenger from you, such a state of affairs is not 
only awkward but reflects also on your honour. And 
in fact I discovered this myself when I sent Erastus 2 
to Andromedes the Aeginetan—from whom, as a 
friend of yours, you told me to borrow what I needed ; 
as I wished to send you also some other valuable 
items which you had written for. He replied— 
naturally enough, as any man might—that when, on 
a previous occasion, he had advanced. money on your 
father’s account he had had difficulty in recovering 
it, and that he would now loan a small amount but 
no more. That was how I came to borrow from 
Leptines; and for this Leptines is deserving of 
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OTL mpotipws, Kal Ta ddka mept oe Kat Aéywv Kat 

C mparrwv, 6 TL olds Vy emuTHOELOS, povepos 7 Hv. 
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1 Soxeiv dvectiuBodrov Schneidefs: Soxe? £iuBoXov mss., Zur. 
socstenaanormtrecren retina rasan ee SAREE tt enter areret nate sne cere ernesstsitansanresmasnsssenrereninsnvenennsnlll 





1 This may be a reference to Dionysius’s plan for giving 
Dion’s wife Arete to a favourite of his own (ef Plutarch, 
Dion 21). 
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praise, not that he gave it, but that he did so readily, 
and plainly showed his friendship and its quality in 
all else that he did or said regarding you. For it is 
surely right that I should report such actions, as 
well as the opposite kind, to show what I believe to 
be each man’s attitude towards you. 

However, I will tell you candidly the position with 
regard to money matters ; for it is right to do so, 
and, moreover, I shall be speaking from experience 
of your court. The agents who bring you the reports 
every time are unwilling to report anything which 
they think entails an expense, as being likely to 
bring them odium. Do you therefore accustom 
them and compel them to declare these matters as 
well as the rest ; for it is right that you should know 
the whole state of affairs so far as you can and act 
as the judge, and not avoid this knowledge. For 
such a course will best serve to enhance your author- 
ity. For expenditure that is rightly laid out and 
rightly paid back is a good thing—as you yourself 
maintain and will maintain—not only for other pur- 
poses but alse for the acquisition of money itself. 
Therefore, do not let those who profess to be devoted 
to you slander you before the world; for to have 
the réputation of being ill to deal with is neither good 
for your reputation nor honourable. 

In the next place I shall speak about Dion. Other 
matters b cannot speak of as yet, until the letters 
from you arrive, as you said; with regard, however, 
to those matters which you forbade me to mention 
to him,1 I neither mentioned nor discussed them, but 
I did, try to discover whether he would take their 
occurrence hardly or calmly, and it seemed to me 
that if they occurred it would cause him no small 
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1 uwadaxGy Mss.: udda cadGy Mss. corr., Zur. 
2 [6] om. best mss. 


1 je. the Phaedo. 2 Cf. 360 a supra. 
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vexation. As to all else Dion’s attitude towards you 
seems to me to be reasonable both in word and deed. 

To Cratinus the brother of Timotheus, and my 
own companion, let us present a hoplite’s corslet, 
one of the soft kind for foot-soldiers; and to the 
daughters of Cebes three tunics of seven cubits, not 
made of the costly Amorgos stuff but of the Sicilian 
linen. The name of Cebes you probably know; for 
he is mentioned in writing in the Socratic discourses 
as conversing with Socrates, in company with Sim- 
mias, in the discourse concerning the Soul, he being 
an intimate and kindly friend of us all. 

Concerning the sign 2 which indicates which of my 
letters are seriously written and which not, I suppose 
that you remember it, but none the less bear itin 
mind and pay the utmost attention; for there are 
many bidding me to write, whom it is not easy to 
repulse openly. “ God,” then, is at the head of the 
serious letter, but “ gods ”’ of the less serious. 

The ambassadors requested me to write to you, 
and naturally sé; for they are everywhere lauding 
both you, ands me with the utmost zeal; and not 
least Philagrus, who was then suffering with his hand. 
Philaides also, on his arrival from the Great King, 
was talking about you; and if it had not required 
a very long letter I would have told you in writing 
what he said ; but as it is, ask Leptines to tell you. 

If you are sending the corslet or any of the other 
things I have written about, in case you have anyone 
you prefer yourself, give it to him, but if not, give it 
to Terillus ; he is one of those who are constantly 
makiag the voyage, and he is a friend of ours who is 
skilled in philosophy as well as in other things. He 
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EoTL KnOEOTHS, Os TOTE OO Yuets arreTAdomev 
emroALavopel. 
"Eppwoo Kat dirocdder Kat rods aAAoUS apo 
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\ «€ > 0 
o@lé te’ Kai 6 adros* tobt. 
1 ¢oté re Schneider: cdfera: ms., Zur. 
“2 6 6 auros one MS.: ards Zur, . 
nenerieetrevrvemarsinanennsninananien/reaiirenimannmanmestmnaieataeteen mae sine tnaseemettnmttmretirnininestsstntsaamyaeminnimmannttaninelmrmmmrreenctreeninmmentnrrmmntnrtimet 


1 The Greek word “ fellow-spherists *’ stggests a play on 
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is also a son-in-law of Teison who was city-steward 
at the time when we sailed away. 

Keep well and study philosophy and exhort thereto 
all the other young men; and greet for me your 
comrades at the game of ball+; and charge Aristo- 
critus, as well as the rest, that if any message or 
letter from me should come to your palace, he must 
take care that you are informed of it as soon as 
possible ; and bid him remind you not to neglect the 
contents of my letters. So too now, do not neglect 
to repay Leptines his money, but pay it back as 
promptly as possible, in order that the others also, 
seeing how you deal with him, may be the more 
ready to assist us. 

Iatrocles, the man whom I released on that occa- 
sion, along with Myronides, is now sailing with the 
things that I am sending: I ask you, then, to give 
him some paid post, as he is well-disposed towards 
you, and employ him for whatever you wish. Preserve 
also this letter, either itself or a précis of it, and 
continue as you are. 


the double meahing of “‘ sphere” as ‘‘ ball” and “ globe ” 


(cf. Hp. ii. 312 p®; so that the real meaning may be “ fellow- 
astronomers.” 
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Eunuch, the, 501 
Euphraeus, 449 ff. 
Euripides, 897, 405 n. 
Europe, 41 f., 279, 349 
Eurybius, 435, 553 ff. 
Eurymedon, 357 
Eurystheus, 349 n 
Evaemon, 283 
Evenor? 281 
Excellence, 448 f. 
Existent (oppd. to Becoming), 49 
Expenditure (advice on), 621 f 


Experience, 457 f., 583 
Extreme (terms), 67 ff. 
Eyes (use of), 101, 107 


Faction (civil), 517 

Fear, 91, 517 

Fermenting (process of), 169 

Fevers (classified), 238 

Fibrine (of blood), 221 ff, 231 f. 

Ficinus, 393 

Fire (element), 101; (kinds of), 
145 ff 


First (principle), 398, 411 

Fish (nature of), 253 

Fish-weel, 207 tt. 

Flame, 145 

Flavours (classified), 167 

Flesh (nature of), 191, 195 f., 221 ff. 

Flood, the, 83, 275 

Fluidity, 145 

Folly, 238 (cf Ignorance) 

Forms (animate), 83; (principles), 
113; (Ideal), 105, 121 

Frankincense, 155 

Freedom, 581 

“Friend of Greece,” 579 

pias 823 f., 363, 457 ff, 503, 
50 


Fruit, 215, 285 
Furies, 589 
Fusible (water), 145 f. 


Gadeira, 283 

Gadeirus, 2838 

Galen, 891 

Gé, 87, 87 

Gelon, 505 

‘* Giver of Titles,” 209 

Glass (nature of), 155 

Globe (celestial), 86 n., 411, 627 n. 3 
(brain), 198 

God, Gods, 55, 79, 88, 87, 98, 127 f, 
135, 177 ff., 187, 267, 279, 315, 
348 f., 425, 454, 461, 625 

Gold (mature of), 147; 277, 289 f,, 
397, 457 

Goods (classified), 582 n. 

Government (forms of), 484 n. 

Greek (names), 279 

Green (colour), 177 

Grey (colour), 177 

Guardians, 19, 271 

Gums, 285 

Gymnasia, 277 
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Gymnastics, 241 f., 321 


Hades, 99 

Hail (nature of), 149 

Hair (nature of), 165, 201 f., 251 

Harbours, 287, 295 

Hard (oppd to Soft), 157 

Harmony, 109, 179, 215, 247, 315 

Harsh (flavour), 167, 173 

Head (structure of), 99, 181, 193, 
197 ff , 247, 251 

Hearing, 109, 178 

Heart (function of), 181 f 

Heat (oppd to Cold), 155 f. 

Heaven, 51, 84 ff. (ef Cosmos). 

Heavy (oppd. to Light), 157, 161 

Hegesippus, +417 

Helen (of Troy), 439 

Helicon, 610 ff. 

Helios, 33 

Hellas, 277 

Hellespont, 361 

Hephaestus, 87, 267, 277 

Hera, 87 

Heraclean (stone), 215 

Heracleidae, 349, 435 ff. 

Heracleides, 388 f., 445 f , 468, 553 ff. 

Heracles (pillars of), 41 f., 265, 2838 

Hermeias, 454 ff 

Hermes (star of), 70 

Hermocrates, 3 f, 27 

Hesiod, 31; (quoted), 603 

Hicetas, 889 

Bhero, 405, 515 

Himera, 505 n. 

Hipparinus (father of Dion), 575, 
581, 587 

Hippannus (son of Dion), 476 ff, 
584 n. 

Hipparinus (nephew of Dion), 380, 
489 n,, 518n, 6$4n, 580 

Hippocrates, 504 n. 

Hoar-frost, 140 

Homer, 31; (quoted) 87 n, 405 n., 
540 n., f4d n. 

Honey (nature of), 151 

Humours (bodily), 235 


Tatrocles, 627 

Ice, 140 

Idea (of Good, etc.), 7, 12, 400, 457, 
472 ff., 530 n. 

Ideal State, 465, 470, 518 n. 

Ignorance, 233, 515 
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Thssus, 275 

Image (oppd. to Real Object), 77, 
4836 (ef Copy) 

Immortality, 247, 511 

Incontinence, 235 

Inflammation, 231 f. 

Injustice, 317 

oe (an number-series), 67 ff., 
9 


Involuntary (evil), 235f , 317, 562 n. 
Tsocrates, 390, 441, 474, 612 ff., 617 
Isthmus, 271 

Italy, 386, 427, 431, 525 


Joinery (art of), 823 
Justice, 315 ff., 378, 459 


Kidneys (nature of the), 249 

Kinds (Four, 2.e. elements), 125 ff. 

King eran 347 

King (of All), 400, 411 

King (the Great, 2 e. Persian, etc ), 

ge a sy site me ff, 625 
ingship (oppd. to Despotism 
B70 ff. (of 439) el 

Ronee (nature of), 75, 466, 473, 


Lacedaemon, 447 

Lacedaemonians, 353 ft 

Tuaconian (kings), 585 

Lamiscus, 550 

Lamprus, 337 

Laodamas, 601 

Laomedon, 60¢ 

Law (reign of, ete.); 465, 518 n, 
579 ft 


Laws (of Nature), 213, 225 

Law-wardens, 587 

TLechaeum, 369 

Leochares, 617 

Leontini, 359, 389, 478, 518 n. 

Leptines, 500 n., 611, 617 ff. 

Letters (“‘open” oppd. to ‘pn- 
vate”), 300 ff, 422, 474; (of 
alphabet), 110 n. 

Leucadian (ship), 619 

Leucippe, 281 

Libya, 41, 265, 351 

Light (nature of), 157, 161 

Likely, the, 53, 111, 187,°263 (ef 
Probable) 

Likeness (in art), 261 ff. 

Liver (nature of the), 185 ff. 
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Livihg Creature, 55f, 61, 75, 81 ff, 
179, 208 ff., 237, 258, 535 

Locrian (youths), 615 

Love (Goddess of), 571 

Love (se®-instinct of), 249 

Lucanians, 387, 430 n., 607 

Lungs (nature of), 183, 209 ff, 229, 
249 


Luxury (Sicilian), 474, 487 
Lycabettus, 275 
Lycophron, 417 
Lycurgus, 440, 445, 579 
Lye, 151 

Lynceus, 539 

Lysias, 313 

Lysicleides 419 

Lysis, 331 


Macedon, 449 f. 

Man (nature of), 91, 177, 197, 249, 
B11, 617 (cf. 459) 

Marathon, 353 ff., 367 

Mardonuus, 257 

Marnage (regulations), 21 

Marrow (nature of), 191 fi, 205, 
217 £., 221 ff, 227, 233 f., 249 

Matter (Platonic), 10 

Mean (oppd. to Extreme terms), 


oe] 

Measure (due), 237 

Medes, 351, 501 

Medicine (art of), 321 

Mediterranean, 283 @ 

Megara, 491 * 

Meletus, 480n. » 

Memory, 53% f. 

Menexenus, 330 ff.# 

Messene, 579 

Mesto, 283 

Metals, 144 n., 285 

Midriff, 181, 205, 229 

Minos, 405. 

Mirror (action of), 103 f., 185 

Mnemosyne, 265 

Mneseus, 28 

Mobile (substances), 145, 163 

eee (oppd. to Copy), 53, 75, 83, 
1138 


3 
Month (origin of), 81, 107 
Moon, 79 f. a 
Mooriands, 273 
Morning Star, 79 
Mother (Plato’s), 621 
Mother (of the World), 119 


Mother (Country), 348 f. 

Motion (kinds of), 9, 55, 63, 71, 95, 
141 ff, 241 fh 

Mountains, 278, 295 ff. 

Mouth (nature of), 199, 209 f 

Murder (of Dion), 507 

Muses, 109, 265 

Music, 19, 241 

Myrians, 609 

Myronides, 627 

Mysteries, 506 n. 

Mytilene, 361 


Nails (of fingers and toes), 203 

Name (in logic), 466, 532 ff. 

Name (ancient), 269, 279 

Navel, 183, 205 

Necessity (as Cosmic factor), 91, 
109, 127 

Neith, 31 

Nereids, 291 

Nestor, 405 

Nueces (Plato’s), 619 

Night (origin of), 81, 107 

Nile, 35 

Niobe, 33 

Nostrils (nature of), 171, 211 

Number, 59, 107, 127 

Nurse (of Becoming), 113, 241; 
(Earth), 85 

Nutriment, 205 f, 215 ff. 

Nysaeus, 389 


Ocellos, 607 

Ochre, 177 

Odysseus, 405 

Oenophyte, 357 

O11 (nature of), 149 

Old age, 219 

Olympia, 388, 399, 408, 468, 559 

‘¢ Open” Letters, see Letters 

Opicians, 577 

Opinion (oppd. to Knowledge), 75, 
121 f. 


Opisthotonus, 229 

Orichalcum, 285, 289 f., 301 

Oropia, 271 

Ortygia, 388, 552 n 

Other, the (oppd. to ‘‘the Same”), 
8, 65 f., 71 ih, 79 £., 97 


Pain, 163 ff , 181, 288 f., 425 
Painters, 261 ff. 
Paion, 265 
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Palace, 287 f. 

Palamedes, 405 

Palinode, 422, 439 

Panathenaea (feast), 28 n. 

Parmenides, 6 

Parnes, 27 

Passion, 180 ff. 

Pattern (oppd. to Copy), 57 

Pausanias, 405 

Petraeus, 363 

Peloponnesus, 505, 515, 545 f, 559 

Pelops, 369 

Peltasts, 555 f. 

Perdiccas, 449 f. 

Penander, 415 

Pericles, 387 f , 405 

Persia, 256 

Persians, 349 if, 503 

Phaedo, the, 612, 624 n. 

Phaethon, 33 

Philaedes, 612, 625 

Philagrus, 625 

Philip, 390 

Philistides, 427 

Phihstion, 417 

Phihstus, 488 n., 494 n. 

Philonides, 592 f 

Philosopher-king, 386, 437 n., 463, 
465, 469 

Philosophy, Philosopher, 25, 107, 
251, 407 ff., 459, 465 ff., 472 ff, 
488, 491 ff , 697 ff. 

Philostratus, 506 n., 588 n. 

Phleym, 228 ff., 229 ff. 

Phoenicians, 577 

Phorkys, 87 

Phoroneus, 33 

Phrynion, 595 

Piety (filial), 498 n. 

Piraeus, 479 

Pirates, 602 n. 

Plain (of Atlantis), 295 ff. 

Planets, 72, 79 ft. 

Plants, 203 

Plataea, 355, 367 

Pleasure, 163 ff., 181, 233 f., 425 

Pnyx, 275 

Poets, 25, 81 

Politics, 319, 345 f. 

Polyeidus, 405 

Polyxenus, 408, 417, 488 n , 612 ff 

Portents, 87 

Poseidon, 279 f., 289 f., 801, 342 n. 

Power, 454, 457, 513 
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Prayer, 259, 605 (ef. 49) 

Preludes (of laws), 427 

Priam, 608 

Priests, 33 ff, 269, 277 

Probable (oppd. to True), 99 127, 
137, 147, 249 (ef. Likely) 

Projectiles, 213 

Prometheus, 405 

Prophets, 187 

Proportion, 59, 61, 179 

Pseudo-Smerdis, 501 n. 

Pungent (flavour), 169 

Purple (colour), 177 

Purpose (divine), 208 

Pyramid (form), 183 n., 187 

Pyrrha, 33 

Pythagorean (treatises), 612, 614 


Quality, 398, 411, 466, 537 (of115 ff.) 


Race-course, 298 
Realities (2.e. Ideas), 121, 147, 398, 
466 


Reason, 7, 9 ff., 88, 107 f., 121 f. 

Receptacle, Recipient (z.¢. material 
substrate), 119, 125, 141 

Red (colour), 175, 217 

Repwhlie (ref. to the), 19, 401, 482 n. 

Reservoirs, 297 

Respiration (nature or), 207 ff 

Rest (oppd. to Motion), 141 

Reverence, 517 

Revolution (political), 479 

Revolution (of Civeles, ete.), 71 ff, 
95 ff., 109 ff., 247 

Rhea, 87 

Rhythm, 109 

Riddling (exposition), 411 

Rites (funeral), 379 

Roughness, 163 

Rust (nature of), 147 


Sacred (Disease), 231 

Sacrifice, 301 f., 557 

Salamis, 353 ff., 367 

Saline (flavour), 169 

Salt (nature of), 158, 195 

Same, Sameness (oppd. to Other), 
8, 65 f., 71 ff., 81, 85, 97 

Aap (vegetable), 149 

Saviour (God), 111, 509, 527 - 

Seabs, 229 

Scepsis, 454 ff. 

Science, 457 


INDEX 


Universe, 8, 49, 57 ff (passim mm , Wisdom, 454 
Tum., ¢f. Cosmos, Heaven, All, | Wolf-love, 437 


World-all) Woman (nature of, etc ), 21 f., 93, 
Uranus, 87 249 f., 271 o 
Womb (nature of the), 249 
Veins (nature of), 167, 205 World-Soul, 8, 91 
Verjuice, 151 World-Year, 82 n. 
Violet (colour), 177 Writing (dangers of), 417, 531 f., 
Vision (benefit of), 107 541 


Voices (of polities), 449 


Void (space), 148, 151, 211, 215 Xanthipous, 337 
Voluntary (evil), 235, 562 n. Se ancateten 546 

Water (kinds of), 145 ff. 

Wax ete oy "155 Year (origin of), 81 f., 107 
Wealth, 433 Yellow (colour), 175, 195 
White (colour), 175 

Windpipe, 183, 209 Zeller, 392 

Wine, 149 Zeus, 87, 275, 405, 493, 549, 609 
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QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans. by A. S. Way. (Verse 
translation. 

ST. BASIL: THE LETTERS. Trans. by R. Deferrari. , 
4 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM ANDIOASAPH. 
Trans. by the Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Verse trans- 
lation.) (Vol. I. 5th Impression, IL. 4th Impression.) 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 
8 Vols. Vols. I.-VI. 

THEOPHRASTUS: THE CHARACTERS. Trans. by 
J. M. Edmonds; HERODES, CERCIDAS AND THE 
GREEK CHOLIAMBIC POETS. Traris. by A. D. Knox. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PRANTS. Trans. 
by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. z 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 
2nd seu caaas revised.) eo:® 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miller. 
2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) — 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
and SYMPOSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Broywnson and 
O. J. Todd. $3 Vols. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA anp OECONOMICUS. 
Trans. by E. C. Marchant. . 
XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E, C. 

Marchant. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


ARISTOTLE: METAPHYSICS, H. Tredennick. 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE MOTION AND PROGRESSION 
OF ANIMALS, E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE: ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 

ARISTOTLE: POLITICS ayn ATHENIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION, H. Rackham. 

DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
CRATES, TIMOCRATES, J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEP- 
TINES, MINOR SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. 
Calhoun. 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, J. W. Cohoon. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC POETRY, J. M. 
Edmonds. 

.LYSIAS, W. R. M. Lamb. 

MANETHO, Sfde Ricci. 

PAPYRI, A. § Hunt. 

PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks. 

PLATO: REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, the Rev. R. G. Bury. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


LATIN AUTHORS 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, J. C. Rolfe. 

BEDE: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, J. E. King. 

CICERO: CATILINE ORATIONS, B. L. Ullman. 

CICERO: DE NATURA DEORUM, H. Rackham. 

CICERO: DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles 
Stuttaford. 

CICERO: IN PISONEM, PRO SCAURO, PRO FON- 
TEIO, PRO MILONE, PRO RABIRIO POSTUMO, 
PRO MARCELLO, PRO LIGARIO, PRO REGE 
DEIOTARO, N. H. Watts. 

CICERO: PRO QUINCTIO, PRO ROSCIO AMERINO, 
PRO ROSCIO COMOEDO, CONTRA RULLUM, 


J. H. Freese. 

CICERO: PRO SEXTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO CAELIO, 
oS ah ea CONSULARIBUS, PRO BALBO, 

ENNIUS, LUCILIUS, AND OTHER SPECIMENS OF 
OLD LATIN, E. H. ‘Warmington. 

MINUCIUS FELIX, W.C. A. Ker. 

OVID: FASTI, Sir J.G. Frazer. 

PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY, W. H. S. Jones anda 
L. F. Newman. " 

ST. AUGUSTINE: MINOR WORKS, J.'H. Baxter. 

ST. JEROME’S LETTERS: F. A. Wright? ° 

SIDONIUS, E. V. Arnold and W. B. Ande®son. 

TACITUS: ANNALS, John Jackson. 

TERTULLIAN: APOLOGY, T. R. Glover. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Scholfield. 

VITRUVIUS: DE ARCHITECTURA, F. Grap<er 
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